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=e LYRICS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 








I. 


‘‘T CURSE the hour when first we met, 
There is so much that I regret; 
But vainly I struggle to forget. 

Mine eyes, I fear, are often wet; 


0: I suffered then, I suffer yet; 

But Death at last will pay Life’s debt, 
(S. For, forgotten by thee, I must forget!” 
ork, 
RB, IL. 
day “Give me a bauble, a trinket, 
yk That she wore in days of old, 
ted And poor tho it be, I will think it 
‘aga More precious than ingots of gold. 
od So in the white sheets that fold her 


Once more in my arms I hold her, 
And my story with hers is told.” 


ANY 


His best, and their weak worst is done; 

Feet-first toward the sunken sun, 

Across the lintel of her door 

They bear the heart that breaks no more! 
New York City. 
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WHY? 








BY ELIZABETH STODDARD. 





Way did I go where roses grew, 
S, And meadow larks which skyward flew 
From grasses sparkling in the dew, 
The yellow sunshine pouring through ! 
What was there for me-to find? 
Were they to learn my froward mind ? 
From far across vast summer seas, 
Rifling green marshes, bending flowers, 
Driving cloud-shadows down the air, 
Keen breezes smote me, here and there, 
Keen breezes‘crying, Why, why, why? 
And nothing had I to reply! 
Beings with neither soul nor sense, 
Convicting me with some pretense; 
Beings of change; but what am I, 
Once more repeating, Why, why, why? 
New Yor Ciry. 
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THE SILENT ARMY. 

namie 

BY LORIMER STODDARD. 
— No sentinel on the outer wall, 
4 No guard will blow a bugle call; 
ore The camp is open to us all, 
sly. With the army of the dead. 


*Tis rank and file through all the band, 
There is no general to command; 

What need of that? They understand— 
This army of the dead. 


Rightly they rest, for they huve won; 

They fougot and passed the rubicon; 
'- All that they had to do is done, 

In this army of the dead. 





ity Tho sleeping, well they guard the past; 
a It is their booty—secret, vast ; 


Whose meaning we shall learn at last, 
Tn the army of the dead, 
New Yorg Ciry, « - 
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ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN. 








A PLZASANT paper’ in a late Forum informs us what 
are the favorite novels in the United States. Upon the 
whole the result is complimentary to the public taste. 
Plot and story are, it seems, still popular with the Amer- 
icans, in spite of the statement of one of their authors 
that their day is over and the age of Nothing-to-tell (tho 
at considerable length) has commenced. They even 
take pleasure still in humor and pathos, in romance and 
adventure. The first favorite of all is ‘‘ David Copper- 
field,” which, altho not so good as ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,” 
perhaps stands next to it. The second choice is ‘‘ Ivan- 
hoe,” and that, too, is an excellent one. ‘‘ Vanity Fair” 
is also a great favorite, so that it seems American readers 
are not of the opinion of some of their writers that the 
taste for Scott and Thackeray and Dickens has fled; or 
that their characters have been superseded by the girl of 
the period and her plutocratic suitors. The voting for 
the authors is curiously ‘in and out.” First Dickens, 
then L. M. Alcott, then Walter Scott, and next E. P. 
Roe, a gentleman, I am ashamed to say, unknown to the 
present writer. However, James Fenimore Cooper is a 
good fifth, which is really satisfactory; one almost 
feared that dear old Hawkeye (whom Thackeray once 
described as ‘‘ better than any of Scott’s lot”) had ‘‘ gone 
under” for good and all. What is very strange, Bulwer 
Lytton, whose works (except the ‘‘Last Days of Pom- 
peii”) do not figure in the list of novels at all, takes 
precedence of Thackeray in America! 

It is probable that a literary plebiscite in England 
would have very similar results, at least among the 
adult population. Dickens is still by far our most. popu- 
lar writer, and Scott a good second; but if the appeal 
were made to the rising generation, their judgment 
would not, I fear, be so satisfactory. The passion for 
short stories and snippets is so general among them that 
they are impatient of a sustained work of imagination. 
They want to know “ how it all ends,” and take not the 
slightest interest in the development or delineation of 
character. Sir Walter’s long-drawn descriptions and 
introductions are intolerable to them. They say he is 
‘‘not good enough,” by which they mean not brief 
enough, If they cannot ‘‘run and read”—they do not 
care to read at all. The people of ‘‘culture,” on the 
other hand, will have it that nothing is worth reading 
that is not obscure, and form “ societies” to detect mean- 
ings where the author himself has had none. These are 
the persons who prefer Browning to Tennyson, and 
‘‘Headlong Hall” to “Ivanhoe.” Another and wholly 
different class dislike Dickens but never tire of the pho- 
tographic portraits in Jane Austen’s commonplace 
books. Upon the whole, I think the voices of the crowd 
in this matter of fiction have the better judgment. 

The tyranny of the album, 

“With Autographs of Prince LeBoo 
And recipes for elder-water ” 
is over. Nobody is now requested to write “‘ prose or 
verse” extemporary in a fat volume clasped with gilt 


‘hasps, and containing similar rubbish written by other 


people. Nothing more formidable than a visiting book 
is now to be found at country houses, wherein if you do 
but write your name the genius loci is satisfied. But 
the press has instituted a new engine of torture. Folks 
who are supposed to have distinguished themselves in 
any walk in life, but especially in literature, are now 
entreated by editors of cheap periodicals to fill up a 
table of twenty questions or so as to their likes and dis- 
likes, the result of which is supposed to reveal their char- 
acter to their numerous admirers, and which, at all 
events, makes very cheap ‘“‘ copy” for a magazine, It is 
almost as bad as being interviewed, except that you 
have nobody to entertain at lunch. The questions are 
mostexhaustive, ranging from ‘‘ your favorite beverage,” 
up to ‘4your favorite characters in history,” with side 
issues depending on your ‘‘ ideas of beauty.” To have 
to answer these inquiries is far worse than to supply a 
** sentiment” or a ** motto,” which in old times was al- 
ways allowed to do duty for an impromptu. Some of 
them are very embarrassing, such as ‘‘ Who is your 
favorite composer?” addressed to a gentleman who may 
not know ‘‘ Nancy Dawson” from ‘‘ God save the Queen,” 
or who wrote either of them. I saw one of these lists— 
it must have been in the early days of this terror—that 
had been answered by Charles Dickens. He evidently 


did not like being interrogated, and showed his dislikes 
more freely than his likes. He considered his chief 
weakness, I recollect, was “‘an occasional inability ‘to 
say ‘No,’” and his pet aversion, in the way of authors, 
was John Bunyan. Some of his replies struck me as 
characteristic, as for instance his ‘‘ favorite virtue in a 
man” was “ Resolution”; and, indeed, he was the most 
resolute man that I ever knew. 

“‘T am persuaded,” says the Abbé de Marelles, “that 
of all persons in the kingdom, none are more neglected 
than those who devote themselves to literature. I know 
it is so by my own experience.” But what was his ex- 
perience? He was so desperately fond of “ getting into 
print” that he absolutely printed lists and catalogs of 
his friends. His own works, issued at his own expense, 
were very voluminous and generally translations. His 
‘*Epigrams from Martial” were unkindly termed by a 
critic ‘‘ Epigrams against Martial.” He wrote one hun- 
dred and thirty-three thousand verses, and boasted that 
‘they cost him little.” ‘*Still,” replied another critic, 
‘*they cost you as much as they were worth.” His 
eighty volumes, ‘“‘singularly neatly bound,” still exist; 
but things were said of them which remind one of the 
answer to the question why Shelley called his poem 
‘Prometheus Unbound ”—‘‘ because it was not worth 
binding.” It was, upon the whole, no wonder that the 
Abbé de Marelles did not recommend the Profession of 
Literature. Let us hope that its present depreciators 
have not similar reasons for their ill-opinion of it. 

Schoolmasters, whatever they may know about boys, 
probably know less of mankind than men of any other 
calling. They fancy that the whole duty (and even 
pleasure !) of man is to stuff his mind with as much diffi- 
cujt and out-of-the-way literature as possible. The no- 
tion of the ‘‘ Hundred Best Books,” recommended to the 
British public a few years ago by someliterary prigs, re- 
ceived the welcome that it deserved, a cold one; but a 
headmaster has been endeavoring to revive a portion of 
them for the benefit of the readers of the Pubiic Library 
at Kilburn. He gives a modest list of fifteen ‘‘ suitable 
¢2 persons having limited leisure,” and certainly no desire 
for intellectual relaxation, far less amusement. Smith’s 
‘© Wealth of Nations” and Plato’s ‘‘ Republic’ are among 
the lightest of its light literature. His fifteen books 
would perhaps be acceptable to fifteen persons, but not, 
one would think, at Kilburn. 

There is no class of person of whom one may say that 
*“* Knowledge puffeth up” more truly than our classical 
scholars. There is something in the dead languages 
which causes those who make them their study to have, 
as the Scotch say, ‘‘ A guid conceit of theirseis:” Of 
Whewell it was said that ‘ science was his forte and 
omniscience his foible.” Professor Donaldson used 
modestly to admit that he knew nothing of botany, but 
the whole circle of the sciences was, with this exception, 
supposed to be at his fingers’ ends. ‘‘ What I do not 
know,” said Jowett (for tho somebody said it for him it 
comes to the same thing) ‘‘is not knowledge.” The last 
utterance of a well-known classical authority is said to 
beas follows : ‘“‘ Tennyson dead, Browning dead, Jowett 
dead ; I feel almost alovie.” 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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HAS YOUR SOUL AN ANCHOR? 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


CLIPPER ships are not as abundant in this harbor as 
they once were ; and yesterday I looked with much in- 
terest at one which was coming up the bay from a voy- 
age to the Pacific Ocean. The gallant ship rode bravely 
with furled canvas in the convoy of a steam tug ; and at 
her bow swung her trusty anchor. It had done good 
service, and deserved its place of honor on her front. It 
had been her salvation on many a night of roarivg tem- 
pest. More thanonce when the gale struck her in the 
open roadstead, or when off a leeshore the hurricane was 
making hideous music through her cordage, that arcbor 
was unloosed,’and running out, with merry ratile of the 
chains it drove straight downward to its resting place. 
Upon the bottom of the deep its flukes took brave hold ; 
and while the ship strained on the cable above water, the 
patient flukes stoutly held onbelow. As soon might she 
have attempted a voyage without a compass to guide her 
or without canvas to impel her, as without an anchor 
to keep her from the devouring rocks or the deadly lee- 
shore. So when she returns in triumph from’ her voy- 
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age around “the Horn,” scarred with many a battle 
with the elements, it is fitting that she should proudly 
bear—as a trust and a trophy—the good anchor that 
brought her through safely. 

My friend, on your voyage to eternity has your soul 
any “‘ anchor sure and stedfast?” The Apostle Paul tells 
us what it is, and he knew all about it from his own ex- 
perience. It is the hope in Christ and the hold on 
Christ which is to the human soul what the anchor is to 
aship. You cannot have it without knowing it, and if 
you have it, you will be none the better unles&you use 
it in every hour of need. 

1. You will need this stedfast anchor to keep you from 
drifting away into skepticism. The currents toward 
sheer stark unbelief set with prodigious force in these 
days. The literature and science of the time is satu- 
rated with subtle skepticism ; in the private library of a 
college professor I saw half a dozen books that were un- 
settling, to every one that was tonic and faith inspiring. 
And if he had fed his mind on the most tonic and ortho- 
dox books, that were not enough. The one only safe- 
guard against practical infidelity is a living faith in a 
living Christ. The secret of so much veering about 
with every wind of false doctrime, and so many lapses 
into fatal error is found in the sad lack of any Christ- 
faith in the inner heart. By that I mean a faith which 
knits the soul to Jesus Christ, and puts him into the 
soul as an abiding presence and an almighty power. If 
you are a skeptic your only cure is to try Jesus Christ for 
yourself. Perhaps you profess to be a Christian but are 
terribly assailed with doubts. As soon as you find 
yourself swinging off into doubts of God, doubts about 
his dealings, doubts about the Bible or the future state, 
or your hope of salvation, then heave out your anchor, 
and pray : ‘* Lord, increase my faith!” I once heard an 
eminent veteran Christian say: ‘* No skeptical book dis- 
turbs me; for Jesus Christ has vanquished more doubts 
and difficulties in my own heart than the most subtle in- 
fidel could suggest.” 

2. If you are not assailed with doubts, you are certain 
to be assailed with troubles. No hurricane can strike a 
full-rigged ship more suddenly than storms of adversity 
may burst upon you ; they come, too, at an unexpected 
moment. Tempests burst upon a soul as tempests burst 
upon the sea, without an bour’s warning. As a vessel is 
sometimes stripped of her topsails before the sailors can 
man the yards, so it may be with you. You may be 
struck ‘‘all aback”—may be stripped of many a topsail 
which ambition had hoisted or many a spar of prosperi- 
ty; you may be obliged to throw out much of your 
lading into the sea ; but if Jesus Christ is in your soul, 
you cannot suffer wreck. The anchor sure and stedfast 
will hold you. People do not see what holds a vessel 
when the galeis sending the billows over her bows. The 
anchor is invisible, as it lies full many a fathom deep on 
the solid ground beneath the angry waves. So when we 
see a good man beaten upon with heavy adversities 
and yet preserving a calm, courageous, cheerful spirit, 
we do not discover the secret of his serenity. We may 
wonder that he is ‘‘ not moved as other men are.” But 
the eye of God sees that there is an interior life hid with 
Christ in that good man’s soul which no storm can touch 
or dislodge. There is many a commercial calamity. 
maby a bereavement, many a trouble that may strip a 
man of canvas or cordage, but never touch the-solid 
wealth and strength of his godly character. “When Mar- 
tin Luther was struck with sudden tempests he used to 
sing the forty-sixth Psalm above the roar of the winds ; 
his anchor never dragged. Paul’s answer to the assaults 
of men or devils was, ‘‘I know whom I have believed.” 
Those persecuted Apostles were wonderfully calm and 
composed and heroic men; we never hear a whimper 
from them. In my long experience as a minister I have 
seen just such fast-anchored Christians—sometimes in a 
lowly room of poverty, sometimes under distressing sick- 
ness, Somelia es under crucl injustice and unkindness, 
sometimes under desolating bereavements. Oh, God, thou 
dost keep in perfect peace the soul that is stayed on 
thee ! 

3. I have not alluded to all the dangers that may beset 
the soul. If an anchor is necessary to hold you from 
drifting into doubt and unbelief, or when assailed by 
temmpests of adversity, it is equally needful to keep you 
against the stealthy undercurrents of temptation. An 
unanchored ship may be lying on waters as smooth as 
glass, and yet before the master is aware, his keel isona 
rock.! The invisible tide bore him away so softly and so 
silently that he did not ob erve the motion. Soarethou- 
sands of people—yes, and of some professed Christians, 
too—carried on the rocks every week, not by gales of 
adversity, but by undcrcurrents of strong temptation. 
One man is slowly seduced into slavery to the bottle; or 
he feels the grip of sensual temptation on the keel, but 

takes no alarm until he strikes the rocks with a hideous 
rent of character. Here is a church member who insen- 
sibly drifts into neglect of his Bible, neglect of pray er, and 
laxity of Sabbath observance. Another gets in an under- 
current of utter worldliness ; it swings him along slowly 
and surely until he has lost sight of his lighthouse ; he is 
aroused by no sudden shock, but when we look for him 
where he used to be, and where he ought to be, he is not 
there. The world got hold of his keel, and his anchor 
had no hold on Christ. This is the secret of the larger 
part of all the backsliding in the Church, 
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It is not strength of intellect that saves a man, or the 
most respectable surroundings, or orthodoxy of creed. 
All these under pressure have proved to be but ropes of 
sand attached to anchors of straw; they never hold a 
man against the tides of strong temptation. He must 
have Christian principle, or be is lost. No man is mor- 
ally safe in business or safe in politics or safe in personal 
character when conscience cuts loose from God. He may 
float for a while, but it is a question of time how soon he 
shall strike and go to the bottom. God never insures 
any one, not even in the Church, who has refused to 
guide his course by the Bible compass, and to fasten his 
soul to Jesus Christ. 

My friend, it is no dream of pious fancy and no delu- 
sion of a devout imagination that I present to you when 
I exhort you to fasten your immortal soul to Jesus 
Christ. He is the ‘anchor both sure and stedfast and 
which entereth into that within the veil.” This anchor 
reaches into eternity. The cable of Christ’s love will not 
only keep you stedfast through life’s sterms and through 
its treacherous undercurrents, but will advance you 
heavenward. The refusal of Jesus Christ means the 
shipwreck of your immortal soul. Fasten in faith your 
weakness to his strength, your sinful heart to his cleans- 
ing grace, yourself to his infinite grace, and you are 
saved. If you reach Heaven, mg friend, you will come 
in, like that returning ship from its long voyage, with 
your anchor at the prow. You will give all the glory 
not to your own skill or your own seamenship, but to 
Him whose atoning blood purchased your redemption, 
and whose mighty arm of love brought you into the 
heavenly port. To-day Christ may be yours! To-mor- 
row may be too late. Lay hold on Jesus now, now, Now! 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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GOOD FRIDAY IN THE SISTINE CHAPEL. 
BY CHAS. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 








In my early life I read a somewhat grandiloquent de- 
scription of a service which was held upon the anniver- 
sary of our Lord’s crucifixion in the Sistine Chapel of the 
Vatican. At this time the wonderful Miserere of Alle- 
gri was sung. This quite inflamed my mind and 
haunted my recollection for near twenty years. At last, 
like most modern clergymen, I found my way over the 
sea, and lived to have the unrecorded desire of my heart. 
granted in listening tosuch matchless strains of music 
as no one elsewhere in this inharmonious world can hope 
to find. 

One thing needs to be stated as an explanatory fact. 
It was the good fortune of our party to be present when 
what were supposed by the traveling public to be the 
last chances for hearing the Miserere would be offered. 
Political changes were imminent ; and, indeed, the very 
next year Pius 1X, who was at the time the reigning 
Pope, forced the rupture with the King of Italy, an- 
nounced himself a prisoner, and shut himself up in the 
pontifical palace. From that day for several years very 
few of the old shows of the Roman Church were given ; 
the city in the holiday months grew melancholy and sad. 
For was not the head of Christendom a captive, despoiled 
of his states and his court and his liberty ? 

It bas been published lately that some of these same 
ceremonies, notably this of the singing of the Miserere 
in the Sistine Chapel, are kept up ; but the celebrations 
are-not what they once were. It is only for the sake of 
a chosen few, at the invitation of the Pontiff, that the 
service is continued in its ancient form ; it is not given 
with its ancient splendor. The ambassadors of the na- 
tions are not gathered in an august pageant, the cardi- 
nals are not assembled from all over the civilized world ; 
the music lacks the accessories, even if it be the same. 

At all the religious services in the Sistine Chapel dur- 
ing Passion Week guests are admitted only on invita- 
tion to be procured by the help of magnates of one sort 
and another, and these must appear in ordinary evening 
dress of dark color, or in uniform, ladies wearing upon 
their heads only black veils. This rule is to be kept 
strictly. 

So I did as other tourists did—hired my dress coat at a 
neighboring tailor’s, put on my most respectable gloves, 
then took my stand on the chill stone stairway at one 
o'clock, waiting for the doors that would open when 
they got ready, we weretold. After an hour had been 
whiled away in contemplatiog the steel helmets, with 
their long plumes of white horsehair, worn by the 
Pope’s Guards, admiring somewhat misgivingly the 
harlequin uniform of short jackets and tight trousers, as 
they shone with alternate stripes of white, yellow, blue 
and green, up and down the whole length, and curiously 
wordering what use they could or would make of their 
lengthened steel-pointed balberds, in case some of us who 
before long wereso uncomfortably huddled up there at the 
opening. which would not open, should see fitto charge. 

At last, with a drum and-fife band, some platoons of 
French infantry were marched into the building; ina 
few moments these were ranged all along the way into 
the royal saloon, actually lining the staircase upon either 
side. 

Then at Jast the signal was given, and away up the 
hundred slippery stone steps rushed two hundred men 
in swallow-tailed coats. They had shivered all this 
while at the gates, and now they ran with a helter- 
skelter rapidity which made many a decorous soldier 
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smile in those silent files between which the absurd 
gantlet was passed. He who had the best lungs for 
breath was the man that entered in. And ever since 
John was distanced by Peter in his speed for the Sepul- 
cher, there have always been a few who were better 
than others at that kind of thing. 

The Sistine Chapel is divided across its entire length 
by a high railing. Theinterior compartment is reserved 
for the Pope and cardinals, The exterior, accommodat- 
ing not far from five or six hundred of the visitors, is 
witho1t any fixed sittings except in one portion, that is 
occupied by ladies exclusively. It was my good fortune 
to find one place to stand in, close by the barrier, so that 
I could have a full open view of all which occurred. 
The singers were in a gallery at just the convenient dis- 
tance for listening. So, congratulating myself upon my 
fortunate prospects, I had nothing to do but wait tran- 
quilly foran exhausting series of hours, to be endured 
before the music began. 

In order to understand the peculiar effect of this ex- 
ervise many things besides the Miserere itself are to be 
considered. A double impression is to be produced ; so, 
while the singers are carrying on in an exquisite strain 
of melody and harmony the spiritual experience of in- 
dividual repentance, all around outside in the vast ball a 
sort of ingeniously constructed dramatic performance 
is going on, representing a picturesque suggestion of 
our Lord’s crucifixion ; for the words which the singers 
utter are those of the fifty-first Psalm—the cry of King 
David after he had committed his great sin in the mu: der 
of Uriah. We have previous to this, however, a series 
of chants, fifteen other psalms in their order, called in a 
general way the Lamentations. All this is simply per- 
sonal and spiritual to the believer, and comes naturally 
out of the teachings of the Lenten season. But the 
Miserere is given upon Good Friday, the anniversary of 
our Lord’s crucifixion. So the singular mingling of two 
things in one helps to render the service u~iquely im- 
pressive ; it is penitence in full view of the Redeemer’s 
cross. 

We are told in the *‘ Manual for Holy Week” that each 
division of these canticles is called a Nocturn, and is 
made up of three psalms to signify that Christ died for 
all people, and also that there are three kinds of laws, 
natural, written and evangelical. This information is 
free even if it is not appropriate or explanatory. More 
to the point, however, is a second disclosure—that when 
the implorations in behalf of the perfidious Jews are 
offered, no one is expected to kneel, and a proper sense 
of the New Testament advantage forbids us to fay 
Amen. 

A triangle of lighted candles is placed out in the space 
in full view of the guests ; this is declared to signify the 
great Lights of apostolic history, together with the three 
Marys. Whena candle is put out with an extinguisher 
on a long pole, asis done every time any one of the 
Lamentations is finished, that signifies that the lumi- 
naries of this wretched and cursed world are failing. But 
the candle which represents Jesus Christ, the great 
Light of the world, is at the apex and remains the long- 
est ; so it is kept aflame while the rest slowly and in turn 
disappear. During all these hours the wonderful music 
keeps moving on; itis sorrow forsin that the choir sing, 
it is Jesus’ suffering for sin that the pantomime below is 
showing. One’s mind carries a perfectly clear under- 
standing of both, and the inner feeling is like a com- 
munion experience, in a measure—repentant grief before 
the cross. 

Meantime the twilight is approaching, and the room 
begins to waver a little as the few rays flicker in through 
the casements. The open glare of day is gone, and the 
shadows play fantastically on the area all about you. 
Living beings and life-size figures in paintings, weirdly 
blended, appear on the walls above and below. You are 
heavily impressed in despite of yourself. You begin to 
apprehend some serious catastrophe. Your mind grows 
superstitiously sensitive concerning the fate of the last 
Light of the race, every time one of those candles is 
extinguished. Will the total darkness come on now, 
and where will men be when Christ is dead? And the 
strain of singing floats on overhead. 

At this point in the service, the Pope and the cardinals 
swiftly leave their places, and coming out upon the 
floor kneel in line before the cross. This was my first 
near view of Pius 1X; and I do not pretend to deny that 
we all looked with much interest upon the face of an 
august monarch like this, then at the hight of power, 
with the States of the Church for his political realm, 
and the churches throughout the Catholic world for his 
spiritual dominion. He was then between seventy-five 
and eighty years old ; well-preserved, not tall in figure, 
perhaps somewhat thick-set, smooth-faced and rather 
languid in manner, as might be expected of a sedentary 
and recluse man. The expression upon his countenance 

was benignant and gentle, showing in his features many 
tokens of good sense and refinement. There he was, 
within thirty feet of us, and my imagination was busy in 
thinking of the power wielded over Uhristendom by this 
one individual. He certainly behaved with unaffected 
dignity, and in the pageant played his part with much 
grace. 

He is dead now, and probably all those magnates who 
then kneeled by his side; they were elderly men, and 
some of them very aged. Where are they all to-day? 
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How poor is man at the best! How swiftly do the gen- 
erations come and go, rise into power, and then vanish 
away ! 

The final candle was rudely torn from its place and 
thrown down. Then the silence was broken by one 
cry of deepest anguish, as if at the shock of a catas- 
trophe ; and after that the Miserere went forward un- 
interruptedly for about a half-hour of singing such as 
the world beneath the stars never hears elsewhere. It 
consists of the fifty-first Psalm, set to music by Gregorio 
Allegri two hundred and fifty years ago. The account 
of its matchless beauty and its wonderful effect carmot 
be openly and intelligently rendered in words. I have 
tried before; it is beyond the power of my pen to do it 
justice, and I forbear now. 

Lend my description here with a humiliating sense of 
my exceeding inability to reproduce to other minds the 
emotions of my own while I listened to that Miserere in 
the Sistine Chapel during those historic hours. It 
enters into my life, and has become a part of my being 
asa recollection and a force. More than twenty years 
have passed since; and yet I cannot speak of the occa- 
sion tamely. But I confess that it is impossible for me 
to transfer the experience without running a risk of 
the charge of enthusiasm. The peculiarity of it is that 
it is personal to the individual who is reached by it. 
I am confilent, moreover, that much is due to the as- 
sociations with which one is surrounded when the 
service is held. The Chapel and the choir are parts of 
it all. 

New YorK City. 
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REMINISCENCES OF WASHINGTON BEFORE 
AND DURING THE WAR. 


A FEW SOCIAL MATTERS. 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 











Ir was too hot weather during the latter months of the 
long session of 1850 for much out-door enjoyment, such 
as riding, driving and river excursions. In order to 
reach the paradisaically cool and quiet suburban woods 
and shaded paths, and river points of embarkment, you 
had to pass through purgatorial heat and dust in wide, 
shadeless, unpaved avenues. Yet we ventured occasion- 
ally, on coolish evenings, to seek the green and quiet 
regions to the north and west, where streams were purl- 
ing and violets were blowing. I went on horseback, and 
so joy went with me. Ah me, I wish to-day were forty 
odd years ago! 

When not too tired—and people seldom got tired in 
those days—we keenly enjoyed our Saturday afternoon 
promenades in the Capitol park or President’s grounds, 
where we met pleasant friends and acquaintances and 
had our gossipy chats, strolling about or sitting on com- 
fortable garden seats, while the band played, not ‘‘ Annie 
Rooney” nor even ‘‘ Annie Laurie,’ but something a 
little more classical than either. Those gatherings were 
called ‘‘the people’s levées”; but they were less demo- 
cratic than those of to-day. We met there very distin- 
guished people—famous authors, editors and artists, 
statesmen and foreign Ministers, society leaders and fair 
young débutantes. None seemed too ‘‘ proud and ’aughty ”’ 
tocome and gently disport themselves for an hour or 
so. We preferred the Capitol grounds, as from certain 
points we could have enchanting views of the unequaled 
Washington sunset. That, happily, remains as it was, 
being independent of Congressional enactments and the 
Executive’s veto. : 

The costumes of such gatherings were brighter and 
gayer then than since the War, when black set in to 
stay. Varied colors in dress materials were not then 
limited to the attire of our colored sisters. Persons of 
African descent were not seen at those gatherings. They 
were sensible or sensitive enough to keep away, tho oc- 
casionally we noticed groups of small boys and girls, ‘‘a 
cloud of witnesses,” darkling in the background. It 
would have taken a wiser prophetess than I am (and my 
mother’s name was Deborah) to foretell the time when 
our colored citizens, with their wives and families, 
would form the bulk of the crowds gathered at the east 
front of the Capitol when the band discourses music 
there. In the old days every pleasant path was not 
doubly shadowed, every seat not pre-empted by youths 
and maidens of dusky, chocolate or ebon hue, loitering 
or lounging, laughing and love-making. Well, they 
enjoy it all—the promenades, the music, the flirting and 
fun, those bronze belles arrayed in the extremest ex- 
treme of fashion—much befurbelowed gowns, with bal- 
loon sleeves and riotous ‘‘reveres” and broidered Eton 
jackets, a stunning structure of lace, flowers, feathers, 
‘ribbons and bibbons,” all ‘‘ knocked into a cocked 
hat,” a tiny pink parasol, a huge fan, red kid gloves and 
white kid gloves; the bronze beaux in fine cloth suits, 
black and lavender; a lavish display of linen, stiff and 
shining ; silk hats, gorgeous neckties, eyeglasses, dainty 
canes, and manners (except toward the late dominant 
race) to put a French marquis to shame. 

I try to be glad for them, even when individually they 
treat me with contumely, or when, en masse, they over- 
come me like a thunder cloud; for, am I not an Abo- 
litionist and a Republican? ButI do wish they would 
tone down their smartness and moderate their hilarity 
and hauteur, and not push and scrouge so unconscion- 
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ably in street cars and shops ; in short, be more mauner- 
ly and magnanimous. Seriously, it sometimes seems 
that the immense colored immigration which has been 
surging in on the national Capital, since the War, like 
tidal waves from the Black Sea, will overwhelm us 
quite, as the influx increases with the increase of South- 
ern lynchings, election outrages and social persecutions. 
In fact, Washington is becoming a veritable City of 
Refuge. They swarm everywhere, except in the public 
offices, from which even the worthiest of their race are 
pretty effectually banished. They interfere with the 
comfort and pleasure of many who do not understand 
or like them and of some who do, by monopolizing all 
branches of domestic service, and too often performing 
it in a most unserviceable manner. But I would rather 
see them as they are than as a lesser number of their 
class were in the winter of 1845, when Whittier first 
visited the Capital. I would rather see Washington as it 
is now, acity of refuge for Negroes, wretched and igno- 
rant, even vicious, than as it was when he named it ‘‘ A 
City of Slaves,” with slave gangs being driven in chains 
along its chief avenue to and from the slave prison and 
the auctioneer’s block. Such shameful processions, let 
us thank Heaven, can be seen on Pennsylvania Avenue 
never more! The worst we need dread to see is a Tam- 
many procession on a Tammany man’s Inauguration 
Day. Scenes incident to ‘‘ the Institution,” such as the 
poet witnessed here—abhorrent to Northern men like him 
as to foreign visitors—were done away with some five 
years later, when the gracious compromisers, to *‘ pleas- 
ure our dainty whim,” abolished the slave trade in the 
District of Columbia. Slavery itself was left intact, and 
the District was still a sort of ten-mile-square slave pen 
in the heart of the Republic. 

A decade after the passing of those momentous meas- 
ures, and nearly a decade after the “ passing” of their 
great author, 


** Imperial Cesar dead and turned to clay,” 


kindred clay, the first finishing blow for the breaking 
up of the slave system was struck in the tentative, but 
tremendous act of Emancipation. It took Almighty 
power, moving in a mysterious way, to complete the 
greatest and boldest work of the age. It would take 
Almighty power to undo it. The sudden destruction of 
such a system of absolute, irresponsible servitude, the 
felling of a great sheltering tree, rooted in the centuries, 
must have consequences evil, as well as good. Let us 
hope the last will yet quite overcome the first. I have 
really not lost faith, tho my temper is sometimes sorely 
tried. There are in Washington many excellent, intelli- 
gent, provident, thoroughly educated, religious colored 
people in positions far above domestic service—some 
eloquent and cultured preachers and lecturers, some 
skilled musicians and teachers, several noble charitable 
organizations, and there is Howard University, with Dr. 
Rankin at the head of it. That to me is the greatest 
source of hope for the future. 

But I have drifted. away from my theme—society in 
1850. {[ have a vivid recollection of two evening recep- 
tions of that summer. Both were in honor of our dis- 
tinguished Swedish visitor, Fredrika Bremer, whose 
novels ‘‘Home” and ‘“‘The Neighbors,” translated by 
Mary Howitt, were read with really rapturous enjoy- 
ment in many an English and American home, and 
talked over in many a circle of neighbors, in town and 
country. She was entertained while in Washington by 
some dear friends of ours, and I saw a good deal of her, 
and liked her, on the whole—but rather ethically than 
esthetically ; for she was neither beautiful nor graceful, 
and I adored beauty and grace ina woman. I confess, 
too, I was a little taken aback by finding that she had 
gone back on the ardent, devoted Abolitionists, with 
whom she had affiliated in Boston, and become, if not 
an actual sympathizer with, a plaintive apologist for 
slaveholders. She had just come up from the South, 
where she had been shown only ‘“‘the goodly outside” 
of the Patriarchal Institution—had been the recipient 
of the most generous hospitality—had been glamoured 
by the most gracious manners of the New World. There 
was small wonder, perhaps. It took the rugged and 
somewhat rigid moral nature of Harriet Martineau, or 
the great, humane heart steeped in the Golden Rule, 
and the broad, clear, profound intellect of Fanny Kem- 
ble to stand and withstand such tests. 

A most unimpo-iog and unpoetic little body was Miss 
Bremer, with kindly blue eyes and an absurdly ugly 
nose and mouth. Bat I remember she had one enviable 
beauty—lovely hands, white, soft and dimpled, the 
taper fingers rose-tipped, and even the nails daintily 
cared for, as pretty and delicate as tiny seashells. I was 
so attracted by those hands that, when parting from her 
for the last time, I bent over the one extended to me, 
tempted to kiss it; but she arrested my sentimental im- 
pulse by drawing away the dainty morsel, so cool and 
kissable, saying: ‘‘ Ah, not my hand, dear Grace! my 
lips a 

Alas! all through my life it has been my fate to ‘‘ go 
further and fare worse.” 

In manner the Swedish novelist was simple and nat- 
ural—a lionne with a gentle roar. She seemed amiable 
and good-humored, except when too much bored ‘by 


‘curious admirers, or bewildered by the mazes and mys- 


teries of American politics. We quarreled on a political 
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question the first thing, and she recorded in her book 
which was not exactly that of a recording angel, that 
we *‘ came together like a couple of billiard balls.” 

I would not say that Fredrika Bremer was richly en- 
dowed with genius, but she had enough of that rare 
quality to justify a revival of her unique novels, now so 
utterly gone out of fashion. She could have stocked 
with original ideas and incidents, live characters, quaint 
humor and genuine pathos, half-a-dozen of our ordinary 
story-writers and playwrights without missing the stuff. 

As, at that reception, the drawing room was much 
crowded, a sensible portion of us, after paying our re- 
spects to hostess and guest. swarmed into the garden, a 
wonderful plot of ground for the amount of bloom and 
fragrance to the square foot. All the sweetest flowers of 
the season were there, and seemed particularly wide- 
awake, pouring out amorous sighs on that suft, sum- 
mer night. The stars were out, and’ that high-walled 
little bit of fairy-land was packed with moonlight. 
Wandering about among the girls was, I remember, the 
handsome poet, Gallagher, the genial, merry-eyed Dr. 
Bailey, of The National Era; the stately Senator Chase, 
the gallant Shields, and other pleasant friends, now 
gone, quite gone, like our dear, gentle hostess ; like the 
shrubs, flowers and fragrance of that little garden; like 
the garden itself, in whose place now stands an ugly 
shop or grocery store. But whenever I pass the hospita- 
ble old house, sti'l outwardly unchanged, be it on a 
dreary winter day—presto! the magic of memory clears 
away.all that lumber and rubbish—instant, the shrubs and 
flowers come up, the summer night comes down, the old 
perfumes are on the air and stealing into my soul, while 
the gracious ghosts of noble and beloved friends seem to 
softly materialize, and to stroll about with me in the 
moonlight. 

One of the few actors in that “ garden-scene,” yet 
living, was James M. Ashley, of Ohio, a handsome 
man, of singularly breezy presence, taking life gallantly 
and easily, worrying little and laughing much. An 
equally pleasant fellow for a party of the kind was 
General Shields, on whose genial face rested a mild 
moonlight of good humor and complacency that never 
waned. Poor Shields! he was called upon to be the 
dutiful son of two counties—he served in two great 
American wars, was two Brigadier-Generals, served two 
Senatorial terms, and afterward held other onerous 
officers in four different States ; yet to the end of his 
varied career, I always held him to be, battle-scarred tho 
he was, a lucky, much-adopted citizen of a grateful Re- 
public ; I certainly never considered him an object of 
commiseration till a few months ago, when his brazen 
image was set up in Statuary Hall, the old Representa- 
tive Chamber, alas, fast becoming a sculptural ‘‘ Cham- 
ber of Horrors.” I looked upon this new memorial 
statue with amazement, seeing scarcely a trace of my 
hearty, soldierly old friend in the cadaverous face, nor 
in the weak, shrunken figure, on which the smart mili- 
tary coat and trousers hang with a scarecrow loose- 
ness. Indeed, to the latter garment, dragging down in 
alarming wrinkles and folds, the hand of the poor old 
soldier seems to be giving a regularsailor’s hitch, under 
the military sash. There are waysin which agreat man 
may be ‘‘ immortalized ’ to death. 

The second Bremer reception was given by the ladies, 
of the National Hotel. The two principal hostesses were 
Miss Lynch, of New York, afterward Mrs. Botta, whom 
I have elsewhere described, and Mrs, Ashley, of St. 
Louis, later Mrs. Crittenden, of Kentucky. She was 
then a charming widow, and a very gracious woman—a 
beauty and a belle, with a grown-up daughter, not so 
remarkably gracious nor so belle, but a comely lady nev- 
ertheless. There were other pretty and charming women 
present, mostly, perhaps, Southerners. Their soft voices 
were heard everywhere in merry discourse, marked, but 
scarcely marred, by slight Ethiopian inflections and 
enunciation, or rather lack of complete enunciation— 
certain syllables being oddly slurred, or clipped ; but the 
result was never unmusical. Indeed, in all such Wash- 
ington gatherings, the smooth current of Southern small- 
talk gently and pleasantly overflowed the higher-toned, 
more earnest and incisive Northern speech. 

Come to do honor to the attractive ladies of the ‘‘ Na- 
tional” and to the plain Swedish novelist, were a goodly 
number of famous statesmen and soldiers—the urbane 
Millard Fillmore, then Vice President, the superb Pierre 
Soulé, the witty Tom Corwin, the gracious Clay, the 
sturdy Benton, and his chivalrous son-in-law, Frémont, 
the doughty Douglas, the towering Houston, the majes- 
tic Scott, prophetically named ‘‘ Winfield,” the coura- 
geous and conscious Shields, the haughty and cynical 
Jefferson Davie. We had history behind us, history 
before us—glory and gore. Yet how gayly some of 
these men with awful memories and more awful designs 
locked up in their hearts, chatted, jested, laughed and 
danced, on thaé summer night in the long ago. Still, as 
I vaguely felt then, and afterward knew all too well, 
there was deadly bitterness under much of the gayety, 
anger and sectional jealousy under the social calm. Of 
some of the Southern extremists then present, Webster 
had said, with a look and tone which belied his words 
‘¢Gentlemen cannot be sincere in talking of secession.” 
Weren’t they ? 

Now, it sometimes seems that all in vain has the long, 
still night settled on their wild struggle; the sod ofthe 
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grave or battle trench cooled their hot hearts. The spirit 
of their strife and the fever of their mad ambition have 
passed into the life, the blood of their proud, resentful 
race. 

Our great ex-Speaker Reed, said, in a late speech: 
“‘ Every one in this audience knows that I am speaking 
the Lord’s truth whenI gay that the Southern Demo- 
crats are in command of the party.” 

Ay, and through the Democratic Party, in command 
of the country—of us all. The South is “ in the saddle” 
riding amain, dashing so gallantly into the old lists, un- 
horsing or capturing so many of our champions, spitting 
on its lance so many of our loyal amendments and 
enactments, displayed in the great marketplace of the 
Republic, for the effete monarchies of the Old World to 
read and ponder; in short, lording it, in such a master- 
ful way, that in dire amazement we are beginning to 
ask ourselves, why we rebelled and spent such a lot of 
blood and treasure, endured such mortal agonies, 
through four terrible years of conflict, and why, for 
80 many years since, we have bored ourselves with so 
much monotonous Southern literature, mostly section- 
al, confederate, unfriendly glorifications of ‘‘ the lost 
cause,” and the noble feudality we broke up, with fire 
and sword? Why have we strained our faith to believe 
in stories of wonderful ‘‘ befo-de-wah ” and through the 
war, African servitors, who could “ give points” to 
Uncle Tom and Caleb Balderston, in piety and purvey- 
ing? Why have we so wrestled with impossible Negro 
and ‘‘ pore white” dialects? Why have we listened, 
smiling, to boastful speeches, from ‘‘ gallant ex-Confed- 
erates,” rusty old shells of the battlefield, not yet quite 
exploded, and to lectures full of invidious praises of 
Southern breeding, prowess, beauty, refinement and 
noble birth? We have thought we were treating a con- 
quered foe with generous indulgence; but it has been at 
best a sort of maudlin magnanimity. 

We ought, I suppose, to be measurably content with 
the knowledge that we have broken the chains of some 
millions of slaves, and left them free to ‘“‘ work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling”; but, aside 
from that great work, it now seems we have gained 
little in essential political power and moral dignity. At 
least, I see here in Washington the same subservient and 
truckling spirit which Whittier and Lowell scorched 
with their flaming verse fifty years age. 

It is true the old Northern ‘‘ Dough-face,” having lost 
his vocation as a slave-chase ‘‘ whipper-in,” has denart- 
ed, and the later ‘‘Copperhead” has wriggled away 
after him ; but the South still finds Northern henchmen, 
of equal ability with the old, to train under the lash, 
and to “take sass and not git riled.” ‘‘ Cuckoo” is a 
more mellifluous term than ‘‘ Dough-face,” and of a 
more innocuous sound than ‘‘ Copperhead”; but it means 
about the same thing. A deprecatory attitude and a 
knock-under spirit toward the South have really no ‘‘ ex- 
cuse for being”; they were bad enough in the old times, 
when the South, in its struggle for supremacy, had the 
support of great commercial interests and powerful 
social prejudices. Then, also, many good people of both 
sections feared the disruption of kindred religious organ- 
izations, and the final severing of sweet ties of Christian 
brotherhood. Happily, Christ’s Church was found not 
to be pillared by cotton bales, and not to have its sacred 
entablature supported by Ethiopian caryatides. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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I HAVE been impressed with nothing in the course of 
many months of travel in missionary lands more than 
with the commanding importance of certain great edu- 
cational institutions. The wisdom of establishing such 
institutions in mission countries is sometimes questioned. 
It is argued with much force that the work of the Chris- 
tians of America is not to educate, but to evangelize 
other Jands; that Christ’s command was not, ‘“‘Go ve into 
all the worldand teach people mathematics and chemis- 
try; biology and physics”; but ‘Go, preach.” It is also 
an undoubted fact that the purely educational idea, 
when pressed too far, may be allowed to take something 
of vigor from the arm of him who wields the sword of 
the-Spirit, so that it cannot pierce to the dividing asun- 
der of the joints and marrow. 

I, certainky, would be the last to agree with those 
missioaaries who are at the head of a great college, hap- 
pily not under American patronage, whoaresaid actually 
to discourage the acknowledgment of Christ on the part 
of their converted beathen pupils, thinking that their 
college will be considered a proselyting institution, and 
that students will be kept away; but I would almost as 
strongly dissent from those who would discourage all 
forms of higher education, who would shut up the mis- 
sionary to the work of preaching and elementary edu- 
cation. 

If we wish Protestant Christianity to take a perma- 
nent hold of the heathen world; if we desire to have 
roots as well as leaves and blossoms on the tree of life 
which our missionaries are plantingiin the distant desert, 
we must have colleges which are as good as, or a little 
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better than the schools which are provided by the non- 
Christian authorities of these lands. 

In India aud Japan and China and Turkey it is a good 
policy for the Pilgrims’ sons to plant the schoolhouse 
and the college beside the Church, as the Pilgrim fathers 
planted them side by side in rock-bound New England. 

Every land must be evangelized in the end by its own 
people. Missionaries cannot be sent out in sufficient 
numbers to supply pastors and teachers and evangelists 
for all the native churches, It would notbe well to do this 
if it could be done. A native ministry is as necessary as 
a native church membership; but this must be an edu- 
cated ministry, if it would command respect and win 
its permanent way to the hearts of the people. 

In some lands where the mistaken policy has been 
pursued of discouraging higher education, the greatest 
difficulty is to-day experienced in obtaining preachers 
who can meet the intellectual requirements of the peo- 
ple. The churches are languishing for lack of the right 
kind of pastoral care, and haste is being made to remedy 
the defect by establishing schools of the higher grade, 
which were formerly discouraged. 

Let me tell the readers of THE INDEPENDENT about 
two or three splendid educational establishments which 
I have seen which are founded by Americans and sup- 
ported by American money. I have seen scores of such 
schools during the last five months ; but a few of them 
stand out permanently in my memory. One of these is 
the Doshisha, the great Christian University of Japan. 
This school, conceived in Neesima’s fertile brain, will 
long exist as a monument to the persistent energy of its 
first President. 

If the wealthy readers of THE INDEPENDENT could 
visit this school, could see its pleasant chapel crowded 
with eager students, could speak to these bright, wide- 
awake Japanese youth and see how readily they take 
every point that is made, and appreciate every appeal to 
a nobler life; if they could attend their recitations and 
meet them for private conversation and know some- 
thing of their aspirations and hopes for ‘‘ new Japan,” 
they would sit down quickly and write a new codicil to 
their wills founding just such a Christian college in 
some other needy land. Better still they would conse- 
crate a few tens or hundreds of thousands of their prop- 
erty during their lifetime to this foundation work of 
Christian education, and rear a monument to them- 
selves more enduring than brass. 

Another college which I can see in my mind’s eye is 
near the ruins of the famous Residency of Lucknow. It 
is supported and managed by the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Missions, Its beautiful building is a worthy 
embodiment in brick and mortar of a great idea, the idea 
of giving to India a native Christian leadership. Other 
universities in India are more famous, perhaps, but none 
are doing a better work or promoting more largely the 
evangelization of this great empire. 

The Methodist missions of India have a great work 
thrust upon them. In the northern part of their field 
providential doors have been opened to them which no 
man can shut. Bishop Thoburn told me that forty 
thousand Hindus might be baptized to-morrow if there 
were teachers sufficient to instruct and train the con- 
verts. 

This college at Lucknow will help supply this vast de- 
mand, This soil that was watered by the blood of Sir 
Henry Lawrence, and which contains the dust of the 
noble Havelock, must raise up other Christian heroes, if 
thecountry which these men died to save from the Sepoy 
mutineers is to be saved to Christianity and civilization ; 
and these heroes must be educated or their courage and 
devotion will count for comparatively little. 

To this school, as well as to many others, which I saw 
when in India, apply the generous words of praise, 
which were recently spoken by the Governor-General of 
Bombay, at the opening of Bowker Hall in Bombay, the 
beautiful girls’ school building of the Marathi Mission of 
the American Board. Said his Lordship: 

“Our gratitude goes a good deal further than Bombay. 
It has to roll across wide seas to the United States of 
America ; and in the most public way I beg to thank those 
generous public-spirited and far-seeiug and charitably 
minded people who have, during so many years, contrib- 
uted toward the maintenance of the American Mission in 
India. I take this public opportunity of conveying, on be- 
half of the Government of Bombay, our most grateful 
thanks for the assistance the people of the United States 
are rendering this Government in pushing forward the 
cause of education in India. I hope that the assist- 
ance America is rendering England out here in the cause 
of education, may be the most happy augury that in the 
near future England and America will be joined not only 
in the beneficent and charitable task of bringing the best 
possible education to the homes of the people of éhis coun- 
try, but that the efforts of these two great countries may 
be directed conjointly and hand in hand toa far greater 
and more desirable end, the end of universal peace.” 

Every institution of this sort, whether founded by 
American or English capital, will be the most potent 
factor possible in bringing universal peace, as Lord 
Harris said, because it will hasten the reign of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Still another great educational center is Beirdit. The 
Syrian Christian college is equipped with buildings, and 
an endowment fund and a faculty of which any institu- 
tion in America might be proud. It occupies a lordly 
position on, a bluff overlooking the blue Mediterranean, 
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with the snow-capped mountains of Lebanon for a mag- 
nificent background. 

The college is worthy of its situation among the ancient 
peoples for whom it was established and of its generous 
friends in America, who I hope will still further enlarge 
its much needed endowment. Nowhere can a faculty 
more scholarly, enthusiastic, devoted or Christlike be 
found. The college draws its students from all parts of 
Syria; Greek Catholics and Roman Catholics, Moham- 
medans as well as Protestant Christians coming to enjoy 
its advantages. They come not only from all parts of 
Syria but from Cyprus and from the Ionian Isles; for 
Syria has no other institution that can compare with it, 
and a good education is appreciated by the aspiring 
youth of the far East as well as of the far West. 

Every one knows the splendid educational work which 
has been done by Robert College, the great institution of 
the Bosporus for the youth of half a dozen nationalities 
It has been a training school for statesmen; and if its 
alumni should all be called together it is but little exag- 
geration to say that the cabinets of Southeastern Europe 
would be depleted. 

But the work of American educators has not confined 
itself to the sterner sex. Of late years the girls of many 
of these lands have come into their full share of educa- 
tional advantages. It would be a pleasure to speak of 
many girls’ schools which I have seen, which are doing 
in their way a work equally important with that of the 
great colleges to which I have alluded ; but myspace will 
allow me only tospeak of two. 

The American College for Girls at Constantinople, on 
the other side of the Bosporus from Robert College, is 
doing a work whose outreach is simply incalculable. 
Here are gathered girls from Armenia and Bulgaria, 
from Servia and Russia, while occasionally even a little 
Turkish girl is allowed to cast aside the veil and to enter 
this American school. 

Moreover, it is not a college in name only, but in the 
actual requirements of its curriculum; and the essays 
and examinations in philosophy which I attended were 
calculated to make the head of the man who had been 
out of college for twenty years to snap, in his efforts to 
keep up with the discussion of the ego and non-ego, 
with the theories of Kant and Hegel, as well as with 
more modern philosophical giants. 

Another school which greatly interested me was the 
American Institution for Girls in San Sebastian, Spain, 
which is also under the care of the American Board. 
Here are gathered nearly‘'a hundred black-eyed Spanish 
girls in the first high-grade school for girls which, during 
all these centuries has ever been planted on Spanish soil. 
They have been admitted to the Government examina- 
tions as well as their brothers, tho serious obstacles were 
at first thrown in their way; and they have come off 
triumphant in these examinations too, greatly to the 
chagrin of the students of the ofher sex, whom they 
equal or surpass and who have been brought up on the 
theory that a girl was not worth educating. How better 
could we repay the debt which we owe to Spain in this 
year, when Columbian memories are so fresh and strong, 
than by giving tothis school the financial support which 
it sadly needs, if it would do an increasingly large work? 

If I could organize a personally conducted tour, @ la 
Cook or Gaze, I would like to take a shipload of Ameri- 
can millionaires to the Doshisha in Japan, to the Ameri- 
can College of Lucknow, and to the Syrian Protestant 
College of Beirft, and show them those throngs of 
brigbt-eyed, eager, intelligent youth, the equals of our 
college boys in quickness and promise, and say to them : 
‘*See what a few tens of thousands from your abundant 
millions will accomplish. You, who appreciate a good 
investment—where will you find abetter one? You who 
wish for large interest, here you will secure it, You 
who desire a permanent investment, here you will obtain 
it. 

Your money will help to regenerate nations, Your 
dollars will lay the foundations of Christian empires. 
There are a bundred waiting places that are just as 
promising as Kioto and Lucknow and Beirit. 

Who is sagacious enough to see and seize the oppor- 
tunity? The merchandise of such an investment “ is 
better than the merchandise of silver and the gain there- 
of than fine gold.” 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


THE CHOLERA IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 
BY PROF. A. L. LONG, D.D. 


For two years the reports from both Europe and Asia, 
in regard to the spread of cholera, had left but little 
hope that Constantinople, which had suffered so seyere- 
ly in former visitations, could escape. A rigorous sys- 
tem of quarantine was established and maintained dur- 
ing the whole season, and the gratifying result was that 
no authenticated case of cholera occurred in the city or 
its suburbs. This was considered a great victory by 
those sanitarians who advocate the quarantine system. 

Again, in the spring of 1893, the season opened with 
cholera in both Europe and Asia, with increased mortal- 
ity over the previous two yeurs. By order of His Im- 








perial Majesty the Sultan, the Sanitary Council proceed- 
ed at once to take measures for the defense of the capi- 
tal. Quarantines were established by sea and by land. 
All arrivals from the Black Sea were quarantined at the 
entrance of the Bosporus, or else required to pass 
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through under the yellow flag, and carrying a guard to 
see that no communication was made at any point with 
the shore. All arrivals from the Mediterranean were 
quarantined either at the Dardanelles or at Clazomene, 
near Smyrna. The land approaches were also well 
guarded.- The through trains from Paris were stopped ; 
and at the Turkish frontier there were erected huts, 
where all travelers were compelled, under strict sur- 
veillance, to pass a period of from five to ten days’ de- 
tention, followed by fumigation and disinfecting proc- 
esses of the most disgusting and often most indelicate 
kind. Remonstrance was of no avail. Serious injury 
was frequently caused to persons in delicate health by 
being almost suffocated in passing through the smoke 
box. Quarantine came to be more dreaded than the 
cholera itself, 

The following incident will illustrate the strictness 
with which the quarantine regulations were carried out. 
An English steamer, passing down the Bosporus, bear- 
ing the yellow quarantine flag, was run into by another 
vessel just opposite the village of Bebek and had a large 
hole punched in her side. With no little difficulty and 
danger she reached shallow water, and preparations had 
to be made for lightening her cargo and mending the 
great hole in her side. No one was allowed to leave the 
ship, altho lying within a stone’s throw of land. The 
guard boat from the Quarantine Station soon arrived, 
and the cordon of soldiers in boats drawn around to pre- 
vent any communication with the shore. The workmen 
who came to repair the damage and the lightermen who 
came to take out a portion of the cargo all had to becon- 
sidered as in quarantine. There was no case of sickness 
of any kind on board, only the vessel was under obliga- 
tion to go through under the yellow flag; and even an 
accident was not to be allowed to relax the rigor of the 
law. 

A large ship lying close to shore with a big hole in her 
side was of course an object of no little curiosity to the 
boys of the village. Two young English lads indulged 
their curiosity a little too far. Paddling about in the 
bay in their own boat they came up nearer and nearer 
to take a peep into the cavernous hole, when suddenly 
one of the guards raised the cry of contamination. In 
vain the boys protested they had touched nothing. The 
guard asserted that the end of a loose rope hanging over 
the side of the vessel had touched them. There was no 
help for them, They were put aboard the ship to un- 
dergo five days’ quarantine. The jolly English captain 
gave the boys a hospitable welcome, and they would 
have had a very good time save for one drawback which 
‘nterfered very seriously with the enjoyment of their 
adventure, On the fourth day of their imprisonment, 
at the home of one of the boys a wedding was cele- 
brated ; and the sorrow and disappointment of the family 
over the absence of the younger brother of the bride, 
were only equaled by the chagrin of the brother as he 
watched from his prison the departure of the wedding 
guests, 

Notwithstanding these precautions, however, before 
the summer was fairly commenced there were some 
cases of sudden death in various parts of the city. The 
local newspapers at once received orders from the ‘Press 
Bureau” that no mention of the word cholera would be 
permitted, and no news of any sickness and death should 
be published, except such as would be officially commu- 
nicated by the Sanitary Council. In all communications 
the term ‘‘suspected malady” was employed from a 
kind of superstitious dread of the word ‘‘ cholera.” 

Suddenly, in the insane asylum—or, more properly, 
madhouse—in Scutari, some disease broke out which 
carried off more than eighty of the unfortunate inmates 
in one week. Probably the truth will never be known 
as to the cause of this outbreak. It may have beena 
case of poisoning from improper food. I have heard it 
asserted that a recently returned pilgrim from the holy 
places, having a relative among the insane patients of 
that establishment, obtained permission to visit him, 
and seized the opportunity of giving him some water 
from the Holy Spring which he had brought with him 
for that purpose. The miraculous water cured the pa- 
tient and eighty or ninety of his companions by a speedy 
removal out of this world, 

When it became evident that, whether cholera or not, 
some disease had made its appearance, the measures of 
precaution were increased, A specialist in bacteriology 
was summoned from Paris by imperial order, at a cost, 
it is said, of $20,000 and expenses ; and he was asked 
first to determine whether this “suspected malady ” 
were really the Asiatic cholera, and second to direct the 
measures to be taken for its extirpation. 

After much talk, many meetings, examinations, 
microscopic and otherwise, fierce discussions, insinua- 
tions of charlatanism, accusations of imbecility, incom- 


petency, mercenary motives, etc., it was decided that 


the disease was Asiatic cholera. 

Talk of the odiwm theologicum ; no ecclesiastical as- 
sembly of heresy hunters can begin to get up half the 
steam which is raised by an assembly of physicians, 
‘specially when they represent six or eight different 
nationalities. Curious rumors are afloat of extremely 
unprofessional incidents at the sittings of this grave 
Sanitary Council. Personal altercations, and even chal- 
lenges to mortal combat have been reported. In the lat- 
ter case one would feel Jike suggesting the bloodless plan 
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said to have been followed by an English doctor once in 
a heated discussion with Dr. Koch. 

“Now see here, Dr. Koch, do I understand you to 
say that in that glass of water on the table you believe 
that there are countless millions of the cholera bacillus, 
even one of which, under favorable circumstances, is 
capable of producing genuine Asiatic cholera? Do I 
understand that you believe that?” 

**T do mostcertainly believe it.” 

‘*Then I do not,” replied the irascible Englishman ; 
‘‘and what is more, here’s to your health, Dr, Koch ;” and 
taking up the glass he swallowed the contents, to the 
horror of Dr. Koch and his supporters and the infinite 
amusement of the other side of the house. 

If some such mode of demonstration had been 
adopted by our belligerent scientists it might have 
been more effective than the threatened weapons of 
steel. 

An amusing instance of the popularizing of the tech- 
nical methods of scientific research is worthy of record. 
A gentleman had engaged rooms for himself and family 
atone of the principal hotels of the city, the rooms to be 
taken possession of late in the autumn. The hotel pro- 
prietor, meeting the gentleman, informed him that he had 
very luckily found an excellent customer for those rooms 
while waiting for him, so that they would not remain 
vacant, Being asked who the customer was he gave the 
name of the celebrated cholera specialist. Upon being 
questioned further about this specialist as to whether he 
was accomplishing anything or not, and especially 
whether he had found any “ microbes,” the loquacious 
Boniface went into full particulars in praise of the won- 
derful scientific researches of his new guest. He de- 
scribed with full attention to details how the wonderful 
doctor had brought to his room the stomach of a woman 
who had died of cholera, how he had examined the same 
with his microscope and found it ‘‘ just full of them.” 

A few days later the gentleman met again the hotel 
proprietor, and, after bidding him good-morning, said to 
him : ‘‘ See here, about those rooms of mine at your 
hotel. I was talking with my wife about what you said 
that doctor was doing there, and she says she is not go- 
ing to put foot in that room again. She is not going into 
a room where those microbes will be crawling over the 
floor and up the legs of the bedstead. Iam sorry, for 
they are nice rooms; but you will have to consider my 
engagement of them as canceled.” 

I saw one day a policeman of my acquaintance sealing 
up a bottle of water. Upon. my asking what it was, he 
informed me that it was water from the public fountain 
near by, and that it was to be sent to the Imperial Medi- 
cal School and be examined by ‘‘ the microbdji,”” In the 
Turkish language the termination dji or jee indicates 
trade or occupation, as cayikdji, a boatman, mektubdji, a 
letter carrier, etc. To hear this termination put on to 
the poor little microbe, and that by an ignorant Turk, 
was to me irresistibly funny. The microbe is no longer 
to be despised. It has attained appreciable dimensions. 
It has become a means of gaining a livelihood, an object 
of trade. 

As the result of the deliberations of the council of ex- 
perts, the whole city and suburbs were divided into san- 
itary subdistricts under the care of a special corps of 
doctors who were specially appointed for the work. 
Certain pharmacies were also named from which the 
necessary drugs were to be procured in case of need. 
The entire police force were also placed under the strict- 
est orders to report immediately every case of illness of 
any kind whatsoever to these doctors, who were to be re- 
sponsible for the entire treatment. All the pharmacies 
were ordered to report immediately every application 
for antidiarrheic medicines ; and altho the order was not 
actually issued, yet it was proposed to forbid employers 
giving their men any cholera medicines privately, lest 
cases might thereby fail of being reported and the work 
of disinfection be not attended to properly. 

It was not very long before serious complaints began 
to be made by the people who were being terrorized over 
by the sanitary police and were much more afraid of the 
police than of the disease. Very little, sometimes no at- 
tention was given to curing the disease ; in fact, the pa- 
tient was not expected to recover ; but all efforts were 
directed to disinfecting. Stories were in circulation of 
most horrible treatment. A poor fellow was found lying 
in a corner drunk. The police came down upon him 
with their disinfecting apparatus. He protested that he 
was not sick, only drunk ; but he was thoroughly satu- 
rated with carbolic acid, tumbled into a cart and cov- 
ered with chlorid of lime and taken to the cemetery 
and buried, having been suffocated by the disinfectants. 

Some of the scenes enacted upon the streets were 
worthy of the pencil of a Nast. A poor fellow is seen 
lying on the ground, not dead, but in a comatose state. 
A ring of soldiers is formed around him at a distance of 
a few yards, while behind them at a safe distance are 
standing two young doctors with eyeglasses, inspecting 
the case and noting down the facts in their note-books, 
and two sanitary servants under their direction are lay- 
ing down on the ground a ring of chlorid of lime 
around the patient as an effectual bar to any straggling 
microbes. 

Many cases occurred where invalids not suffering 
from anything like cholera were reported to the author- 
ities, who, without investigation, sent soldiers to form a 
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cordon round the house, and forcing their way in with 
their formidable apparatus, have frightened the patient 
to death, then burned up and destroyed the bedding and 
other clothing, and sent off the corpse to a hurried 
burial without the observance of any religious rites. 
This, of course, was not to be tolerated very long. The 
religious sense of the Moslem population was shocked 
and they found, at length, the means of reaching the 
ear of the Sultan, who was honestly trying to do every- 
thing in his power to avert the pestilence from his people. 
An official proclamation was accordingly made to the 
effect that all were to be permitted to call any physician 
of their choice, that any barbarities or extortion prac- 
ticed by sanitary agents was to be reported for punish- 
ment, and that no burials were to be made without the 
consent of friends and every facility having been given 
for customary religious rites. This wise and humane 
proclamation from His Majesty had a very good effect in 
quieting the excited populace and securing a rational 
treatment of the epidemic. 

The number of cases gradually diminished, until at 
length the specialist was dismissed and the most of the 
sanitary agents were also discharged. The enormous 
bills for chlorid of lime and carbolic acid, etc., were 
sent in and paid, and the public generally were breath- 
ing freely, and comforting themselves with the thought 
that the epidemic was finished. Within the past few 
weeks, however, the unwelcome guest has again made 
its appearance. Altho the official reports give the num- 
ber of cases as very small, it is rumored that the mortal- 
ity among the military is serious, and that some seventy 
cases have occurred in the Imperial Guard. If this 
be true, it is very greatly to be feared that we shall have 
a severe visitation the coming spring and summer. 

As to the question of the effectiveness of quarantine, 
the balance of evidence seems to be in favor of a ration- 
al and scientific quarantine. 

As to disinfection, the great difficulty is to have it in- 
telligently done. Processes which in veterinary practice 
have been found - effective in stamping out the cattle 
plague are not admissible with human patients, but may 
result in a cowardly selfishness more deadly inits effects 
upon society than any pestilence. 

ROBERT COLLEGE, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
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THE HISTORIC EPISCOPATE AND CHURCH 
UNITY. 


ADDITIONAL ARTICLES BY BISHOPS OF THE PROTES- 
TANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE FOURTH TERM OF THE CHICAGO-LAMBETH 
PROPOSAL. 


BY THE RT, REV. J. F, SPAULDING, D.D., 
Bishop of Colorado, 

















What is supposed to be desired is an organic oneness 
of structure of Christianity. There is to be—for so our 
Lord prayed—a one Church of God. This one Church 
must be widely comprehensive, embracing all varieties 
of legitimate Christian opinion outside of the faith as 
expressed in the Creeds, and in which there shall be one 
unifying, vivifying, energizing spirit, one organic life.’ 
An alliance, or an amalgamation of Christian societies 
would not answer the end. It would be buta poor ex- 
pedient, hindering rather than helping the cause of 
organic unity. For any scheme which should make 
people imagine they were one body, while still adhering 
to their sectarian divisions, would but blind them to the 
nature and evils of their schismatical relations, and thus 
postpone the day of unity in the one body of Christ. 

That such change in our canons as would make ex- 
change of pulpits lawful would help on the cause of 
Christian unity does not seem to be at all probable. The 
questions involved in our divisions are too deep to be af- 
fected by mere interchange of ministerial courtesies. 
It is minimizing the real difficulties, or rather ignoring 
them. Itis healing too lightly the wounds which schism 
has inflicted upon our Christianity. 

Do we see that exchange »f pulpits tends to bring 
Christian bodies into union? Have not Presbyterians 
and Baptists, Congregationalists and Methodists been 
free for a century past to adopt such courtesies of inter- 
course? And are they in consequence breaking down 
the walls of separation and flowing together into one? 

These superficial remedies do not touch the heart of 
the questions involved. Such outward courtesies are as 
nugatory as friendly salutes between the scouts of hos- 
tile armies, and amount to nothing. In fact, we keep 
on better terms and more in unity of spirit by avoiding 
attempted unreal relations, which are at least liable to 
lead to misunderstandings and alienation. 

But are we accepting the fourth term in good faith? 
Does not the idéa unconsciously but really underlie Dr. 
Langdon’s and Dr, Carroll’s articles that the fourth term 
is to be held as unimportant and is practically to be set 
aside? Are they not making the basis of unity trilateral 
instead of quadrilateral? The obliteration of all real 
distinction between episcopally ordained and other min- 
isters may be supposably right and necessary ; but it is 
contrary to our fourth term, which we were accepting, 
and does away with it altogether. At least, so it seems 
to me, 
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What is meant by the Historic Episcopate? It means 
the Episcopate as a fact apart from any theory or doc- 
trine of it—the Episcopate in history. It.means what 
the Preface to our Ordinal asserts, that from the Apostles’ 
times there have been these orders of ministers in 
Christ’s Church, bishops, etc., from which orders it has 
never been thought lawful to depart. This fact is that 
bishops have been historically the ordainers of bishops 
and other ministers, that the succession in the ministry 
involved in any form of ordination has been a succession 
of-and through bishops, and is quite as necessary as a 
succession of kings, presidents or governors, each ap- 
pointed and inducted into his office in lawful manner. 

Thus if the fourth term means anything it means that 
the one Church after reunion is to have the historically 
continued ministry of bishops, ordination as always, ac- 
cording to St. Jerome, being restricted to them. Under 
them are presbyters and deacons, over whom and over all 
the work of the Church they have general direction and 
supervision, not arbitrarily, but as regulated by Jaw, and 
in adaptation to times and circumstances. The fourth 
term, then, is a catholic and necessary term, as are the 
three others. In securing unity it is to be accepted, not 
only for its expediency as being the best form of govern- 
ment, and a form similar to which most denominations 
of Christians are led in appointing superintendents for 
efficiency in missionary work, but also because the His- 
toric Episcopate has been proved to be the chief conserv- 
ative principle by which have been kept and handed 
on and perpetuated the knowledge and use and vital 
power of the Holy Scriptures, the two Creeds and the 
two great Sacraments of the Gospel. 

DENVER, COL. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF MINISTERIAL RECIPROC- 
ITY. 





BY THE RT. REV. N. S. RULISON, D.D., 
Bishop Coadjutor of Central Pennsylvania. 





‘¢ Ministerial reciprocity under regulations satisfac- 
tory” is, in my judgment, extremely desirable. Butsuch 
regulations as would open the doors of the Church’s 
pulpits to all sorts and conditions of men and ministers 
would be extremely unsatisfactory to me, and, I should 
suppose, to every thoughtful man. 

It is not easy to see how any one who believes that the 
ministers of the Church are ordained of God to teach 
men the faith of the Gospel can look with favor upon 
any plan which has for its direct object, or indirect re- 
sult, the loosening of those restraints and limitations 
which the Catholic Church has in all times and lands 
fixed fur the protection and perpetuity of the faith and 
the safety and peace of those who confess it. 

There is, in some quarters, icall for love that runs into 
sacrifice, and for a breadth of vision that sees beyond 
the walls of denominational separation, for which I have 
strong sympathy. But we may not forget that love is 
not so weak and sentimental a quality that it cannot keep 
order in its own household, and that the only lawful lib- 
erty of the Church is within the domain of her divinely 
revealed faith and her historic order. It is just because 
the Church has received and holds for men this priceless 
possession of faith and order that she is bound to defend 
it and may not compromise itin any way. ; oS 

When the old Roman Empire, that held sway on either 
side of the Adriatic, began the weak course of bribing 
and buying her enemies, she sickened, and then lost her 
hold upon her own possessions; and it was not long 
before the son of a Goth seized the Western crown, and a 
descendant of Northern Asia climbed on to her Oriental 
throne. 

And so the Church will lose her life and power when 
she becomes disloyal to the truth, or weakly or will- 
fully fails to protect it. All this, it seems to me, is true 
of the Church Universal, and no less true when applied 
to different branches of the Church. 

That there are splendid preachers, noble teachers and 
glorious men in the ministry of some of the many de- 
nominations of Christian people, I personally know, 
But wy love for some dear friends among them, and my 
admiration of their characters and taleats. and my great 
desire for Chiistian unity do not demand that I shall 
practically give up that historic order, which has always 
been ‘a note of the Church, for which she has stood, and 
without which real universal and permanent unity of 
Christian people is absolutely impossible. 

And then if we open the doors of the teacher’s chair to 
one assistant, why not to all—even down to the last and 
latest and most insignificant seat that has divided its at- 
tenuated body—it may be, upon so small a point as that 
of hooks and eyes. 

I see no way to make distinctions in favor of some that 
would not be considered invidious by other ordained or 
settled ministers who would also regard them as a bar to 
Christian unity. Any principle or plan that may be de- 
sired or devised for the furtherance of unity, in the way 
of giving larger liberty in the Protestant Episcopaj 
Church, to Christian teachers who are not members of it, 
must be one that may be universally applied ; and I frank- 
ly confess that I am unable to see how any body of 
Christians that calls itself a Church, and loves the truth 
and confesses the faith and respects itself, can regard 
any such principle or plan as satisfactory. 
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It is perfectly true that there are ministers not mem- 
bers of the Episcopal Church who would in some sense 
honor it by preaching in its pu!pits. But that is beside 
the mark. The real questions are first, Can the Church 
afford to enact a law which shall make it possible for 
any man who may call himself a minister and secure a 
small following, to stand in its pulpit and teach the peo- 
ple—it may be sound doctrine, or it may be heresy and 
schism—and second, can the Church afford to give up by 
indirection what she would be unwilling to give up 
directly and formally, viz., her hold on and witness for 
historic order and continuity? For this is what the pro- 
posed change in the law really means at last. If she is 
willing to do this then she must front the fact that in 
trying to secure an uncertain and tremulous unity with 
some rather modern denominations of Christian people, 


she is destroying her unity with the vastly larger part ° 


of the Catholic Church. 

I, for one, am not willing to place the Church in such 
relations, and J am, therefore, not in favor of changing 
Canon 17, Title I; and Canon 18 is, in my judgment, a 
wise and sometimes necessary restraint in the interest 
of parochial unity and strength, and one which I have 
heard praised by eminent ministers of the strongest de- 
nominations in this land as a law greatly to be desired 
not only for parochial unity and strength but also in the 
interest of clerical courtesy and brotherhood. 

These canons are not barriers in the way of Christian 
unity. They are defenses of the faith and order of the 
Church ; and tho we have had the courage to incorpo- 
rate them into our organic law where they can be read 
and known of all men, we are not singular in our per- 
ception of the wisdom of the principles underlying them. 
Other denominations have not infrequently applied the 
same principles and utilized the same force that is sup- 
posed to be lodged in these laws. 

They were formulated and are approved and applied 
by men who believed and still believe that the Church 
isnot a myth nor a club; that truth is not anything that 
a man happens to fancy it is ; that the historic order and 
continuity of the Church has the support of nineteen- 
twentieths of all Christian people ; and that love while it 
covers a multitude of faults must ever by loyal to the 
truth revealed by God and the faith once delivered to the 
saints. » 

SouTH BETHLEHEM, PENN. 


THE HOUSE OF BISHOPS MAY SUGGEST SOME- 
THING, 





BY THE RT. REV. W. F. NICHOLS, D.D., 
Bishop of California. 





The Chicago-Lambeth declaration is somewhat of the 
nature of a protocol. ‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity” would 
be the hob-nobbing of officers of the line. It seems to 
me it would affect the real agenda of church unity very 
much as pleasant interchanges between armies in a truce 
would affect the terms of treaty-makers—bear the rela- 
tion of camp courtesies to the peace commissioner’s 
docket. It would present a signal exhibition of an era 
of good feeling. It would fraternize individuals. It 
might be magnificent, but it would not be peace. That 
is brought about by the debates and the signatures in 
the hall_of meeting of the commissioners. Unless I 
misread them, those, like Professor Shields, who have 
given much study to the purport of the Chicago-Lam- 
beth declarations, understand this. Mere ministerial 
reciprocity seems to have little place or emphasis in 
their frank and forcible utterances. It is no disparage- 
ment to our pulpits to recognize that as pulpits they 
offer no particular inducements to strong preachers, by 
whom we could be abundantly edified all around us. 
And from their standpoint they would be quite uawill- 
ing, Iam sure, to be placed in any position as conces- 
sionaires. Then if the protocol is to include in its pur- 
view of unity the great historic Roman and Greek 
Churches, it must take heed lest at any time it let that 
Historic Episcopate slip which three-fourths of Christen- 
dom practically hold to be a symbol of unity. It never 
makes progress on the one hand to try to win those who 
differ from us by offering them that for which they care 
little or nothing, nor, on the other hand, to forget to 
be comprehensive and catholic even when overtures are 
not encouraged. 

Phrases are sometimes treacherous. Dolus latet in 
generalibus ; and ‘‘ Ministerial Reciprocity” has, I sus- 
pect, some serious practical problems lurking in it that 
would appear the moment you attempted to explore it 
with ‘regulations satisfactory to both parties.” | Even 
where there are no canons to prevent it it is, if report be 
true, not always an irenicon. 

By all means let us have all the reciprocity we can, 
and, with patient waiting and prayer, work for and 
strive to be led into the unity of the Spirit. The assem- 
bled bishops, I believe, will find guidance in the “‘sacred- 
ness of united counsel” that no one bishop alone can 
hope for. The whole House that was moved to make 
the declaration will, I like to hope, in due time, when 
conditions are ripe for it, be led to suggest steps to realize 
it. And that will be different from and far more than 
the sum total of these individual opinions, 


San FRANCIBOO, CAL. 
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THE Senate Finance Cowmittee has had the gentle task 
of formulating a Tariff bill that should heal the rents in 
its party, conciliate protectionists and free traders, and 
those favoring a tariff for revenue only. To make a 
sort of patent medicine, good for any form of disease, is 
what they have tried todo. Of course they have had a 
hard time. When the medicine came to be applied to 
all these varied forms of disease it did not give satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Brice, of Ohio, who has heretofore been a 
quiet member of the Senate, found that his constituents, 
many of them, were taking energetic measures ; and it is 
said he moved thatextraordinary proceeding of adjourn- 
ing the Senate that the Democratic members might meet 
over the bill, discuss it,and decide what they would do. 
They did this with the greatest coolness, and decided to 
recommit the bill. There was not enough general appli- 
cation in the remedies the bill had to offer; there was 
also not enough of particular application, and Mr. Voor- 
hees, the chairman, had to submit to the criticism of his 
compeers and take the bill back, with the promise to try 
again. 

The Senate would have liked to form asubstitute of its 
own, as it tried to, several years ago, when the Mills 
Tariff bill came up from the House. They took the 
thing, cut it off behind the ears,and then appended a 
body of their own which was treated with scorn by the 
House. The latter body is very sensitive about its right 
to originate appropriation bills, and does not like to see 
the Senate use its allied right by changing a bill toa very 
great extent. The Senate sometimes wishes to go very 
far in this changing, and that always makes the House 
unamiable. This time the House made it evident that it 
would have no other medicine than the Wilson bill pure 
and simple—hence the trouble the Senate has. 

The protection Democrats, the believing Mugwumps 
and the free trade Republicans who helped elect Mr. 
Cleveland did not realize in what a hard position they 
were about to place him. Mr. Cleveland himself did not 
like the paragraph in the Chicago platform so often 
quoted, calling people who did not like it, robbers; he 
telegraphed the nominating Convention at Chicago to 
hold on and think twice ; but the Convention refused to 
do it. Still the above mentioned varietiés of Democrat 
and , Republican voted for Mr. Cleveland, believing each 
that he was ‘‘ ahead of his party”—that he would surely 
hit upon some way by which the manufacturers, the coal 
and sugar, wool and iron dealers, should be protected, 
and that we should have free trade. That was all that 
they expected of him. He was to go ahead into the wil- 
derness, led by his statesmanship, his high principles 
and all the rest of the fine qualities imputed to him, and 
effect these results diametrically opposed. That is all 
they ask of him. As if wearied at last, the President 
went off last week for an expedition to all the obscure 
places he could find in the sounds of Virginia and North 
Carolina. It is truly pathetic. The President may 
have been studying a new method of getting 
‘* ahead of his party,” in the protected retirement of the 
sounds and inlets of the Atlantic Coast ; and who knows 
but that in the absence of telegrams, the dearth of news- 
papers, and the easy play of mind resulting from a nine- 
days’ course of rubber boots and duck shooting, he may 
have evolved some solution of the great problems of 
State which are before the Senate. The latter body has 
worked over the Taritf bill, giving hearings finally—not 
to the people themselves, but to the Senators who repre- 
sented the people from the manufacturing States—New 
York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Hill, while attending to the interests of 
New York, also cast an eye over into Connecticut and 
into New Jersey. The Senators from these States have 
been very much on the alert, very cross at the way the 
bill has been managed in the Senate, and altho they dis- 
like Mr. Hill politically, they cannot afford to neglect 
any aid he may give in this very serious matter. 

Mr. Hill presented to the Senate a resolution which 
shows the feelings of many of his brother Senators as 
well as himself. He has two paragraphs under the head 
of Whereas, which recite the faults of the Wilson bill, 
that it leaves a deficit of $76,000,000 in present taxes, in 
the face of the fact that the Treasury has announced 
itself as $78,000,000 behind on its accounts, and then 
comes the resolution, that the Finance Committee shall 
omit the internal and direct taxes newly proposed and 
make: provision for sufficient revenue by taxing other 
foreign imports in the good old way. Mr. Hill, while 
his resolution was being read, absorbed himself in a 
number of The Congressional Record ; but, of course, he 
knew what was going on outside of its pages. The 
resolution was not discussed at the moment, neither was 
it sent over to the Finance Committee to be put to sleep 
there; it was laid on the table, whence it can be taken 
at any suitable moment by the clever Senator, 
and used as a means of warfare against the Tariff 
bill whenever that shall appear, The Finance Committee 
allowed a published column or two in one of the Wash- 
ington dailies of what the new schedules might be if the 
Tariff bill were revised, as many people would like it to 
be. It would virtually make it an improved sort of 
McKinley bill. Nobody ever pretended that was per- 
fect; but after trying it, giving it practical effect, to 
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change and amend and make it as equal as possible, 
would be a feasible thing, and would bring peace and 
comfort once more to the disturbed equilibriums of 
trade and’commerce. If tha Senate can do this, or what 
amounts to it, by making over the Wilson bill with the 
aid of the Republican minority, and the Democrats who 
want free trade for everything but the staples of their 
own especial constituents, we can see the way out—the 
country will have reason then for opening its mills and 
factories again. 

We have had a year of Mr. Cleveland and his Congress 
—a year that it is interesting to look back at. When 
the extra session was called in August Mr. Cleveland, 
showed that he proposed to reigu—he settled himself 
down and pounded the Silver Bill through, and tried to 
do the same with his course on Hawaii, and followed 
that up by making the nomination of a Supreme Court 
Justice an occasion for a quarrel between himself and 
Mr. Hill. The House passed his Tariff bill, with a quar- 
relsome Democratic Party, giving a small majority for 
the large majority the party has in the House, and with 
scenes in the matter of no quorum that made men sigh 
for a day of Reed’s rulings. The situation of the Senate 
contronted Mr. Cleveland when he landed after his shoot- 
ing expedition on the coast, and makes a very good 
winding up of the first year of his second Administra- 
tion. The Senate will now act independent of the Presi- 
dent. There will be very little harmony between the 
party and its President. Mr. Cleveland will have to 
learn that he is only one of the three powers. that gov- 
ern, if he is not so far ‘‘ahead” that he cannot see the 
turn events are taking. 

The House went to work upon the Pension bill and has 
fought the War over again, without arriving at a peace 
footing—an armed neutrality, rather. 

The Democrats would like to expunge the Pension law 
us they have the Federal Elections ; but itis harder work. 


Many of their own party were good soldiers during our 
Civil War, and they hold to the idea that a disabled sol- 
dier deserves well of his country. The discussion of the 
bill has therefore been long ; but it passed, and members 
who have a large number of old soldiers among their 
constituents are able to breatheagain. Of the Democrats 
who spoke, General Black and General Sickles were the 
most noticeable. They are both Democrats ; and General 
Black was the Commissioner of Pensions in the first 
Administration of Mr. Cleveland. Both receive pensions 
for severe injuries during the War. General Sickles 
sometimes sends one of his crutches in the hands of a 
fellow-member to represent him, when a division having 
been called, a vote is being taken by tellers. The member 
passes rutch between the tellers, giving General 
Sickles’s nate, and his vote, whether negative or affirm- 
ative, the General looking on meantime from his seat ; 
and it is always taken as a matter of course and recorded 
as if he had stumped ‘through himself on both bis 
crutches. General Black was not in favor of all the pen- 
sions that have been allowed, and thought there was 
much fraud. General Sickles denied that there was 
fraud, at least in his district, speaking with a feeling, 
that made Republicans applaud him, of the merits and 


needs of a disabled soldier. 


The Pension bill is one item of Republican legislation 
that the Democrats have not yet been able to wipe out, 


altho they have tried. 


The House has passed one Appropriation bill with a 
promptness that did honor to its sentiments, that which 
gave $30,000 to be used in drawing the ‘‘ Kearsarge” off 
the Roncador reef and refitting her. It was creditable 
to the sentiment of men, but it is not very practical. 
The ‘‘ Kearsarge” is so old now that she is no longer a 
model modern ship ; there is not probably a bit of work 
in her now that was there when she had her famous 
fight with the ‘‘ Alabama.” The guns she used then are 
not those that were on her when she struck her flag to 
the power of rock and wave, and nothing less, ia the 
Caribbean Sea, The Samson post—in which a shell lodged 
but did not explode, and was found there when the ship 
was overhauled after the fight—was taken out, and is 
now in the interesting museum of the Navy Yard here 
in Washington. The ‘' Kearsarge” has outlived every- 
thing but her name. Rather than make the effort to 
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Mrs. Cieveland declined to receive the ladies who were two landscapes not devoid of merit, but with no attempt 
here, members of the Women Suffrage Convention; but to render Nature as she really is; a grove of nameless 
she invited her friends to meet the party of Esquimaux ‘rees, with curious dabs of light ‘‘that never was on sea 
from Arctic Alaska, who have been visiting the city, or land,” and flecks of color coming from—one knows not’ 
brought here to show us what manner of folk inhabit whenoe, : 
that cold shoulder of our continent, and to demonstrate = another picture the artist shows us an elegant —— 
that ie ie mot quite kind in us to let them starve affer of thesixteenth century, with a tall and graceful chatelaine 

sas: 7 ‘ reading a letter a courier has just brought; it is very 
killing off their seals and whales and sea lions, and every charming ; but we look for higher things from the painter 
other form of sea animal that they have depended upon of “Christ before Pilate.” 
forfood. They are a little too good to be left to die for In three other compositions we see children, natural 
want of these. The Government has already imported looking enough, but one wonders why such very uninter- 
several small herds of reindeer from Siberia, with a ¢Sting models were chosen ; it would be difficult to find 
vi w to substituting them as a means cf food, ‘ve more ugly representatives of infanthood. 

The party had two or three small children who rode The Exhibition at the Volney struck me as distinctly 
triumphantly on the shoulders of the men, in little fur yo Aenean tary ah ae salacious oes 
suits made in one piecs from boot to neck, The grown traits Hi : d 
people wore the parkhi, the only national garment, a Bonnat has contributed two, one of Dr. Fournier in his 
long coat with a hood, often beautifully made in the doctor’s gown(a very homely face, but kindly, aud relieved 
matter of sewing and alsoin the matter of trimmingone by its intellectual expression), and one of Monsieur 
kind of fur with another so different that it made acon- Meziéres of-the Academie Francaise. 

trast. They were too warm in this climate, and with “On west jamais trahi que par ses amis,” said some one 
their arctic dresses they waved tropic fans of palm behind me, pointing to. the friendly dedication in the cor- 
leaves, as they entered the well-warmed halls of the ™* of the canvas, and then alluding to the witty academi- 
Waies Wieses, Bile, leesieed seccited them io the *™"* well-known likeness tothe blind man’s dog, who sits 
Blue room, and with her were Mrs. Bissell, Mies Herbert, with his master all day long on the Pont des Arts, and gets 
daughter of the Secretary of the Navy, Mrs. Thurber prion 4 . Hinged — agg -Seweomaree sargeee ae ~_— 
and her children, and others of’the official family of the wine's ah ie beg og ap eR a 


ane . . “are evident in this work, and the light falls with abomina- 
Administration. The Alaskaus ranged themselves in ble crudeness on the canine physiognomy. The doctor, on 


line near the wall and stood looking at the group of tbe contrary, is treated much more soberly ; and the mas- 
ladies with great interest as they understood from their terly way in which the handis painted makes one regret 
interpreter who it was they were brought to see. They ‘that half of it is hidden by the frame. 
sang a native song and gave a native dance to the music Carolus Duran’s portrait of Caiu, the sculptor, is ex- 
of their own drum, a bit of walrus hide stretched over a tremely xood, mast lifelike, and painted with all the vigor 
paddle-sheped frame with a handle. It was a mutual ont rape pens one expects from the —- Say, but 
£ : x which, alas! one does not always get. In his second pic- 
study in anthropology, the natives having as much to ture, “My Gardener,” we have a little, wiry figure sur- 
learn of the art of dressing in woven goods as the ladies jnounted by a swarthy head and curly hair, such as one 
had in seeing how much could be done with furs. At often sees among the Franco-Italians of the Alpes-Mari- 
the close Mrs. Cleveland had.a tray of flowers handed times. 
them from which each took a bunch with an air of The best portrait in the whole show, to my way of think- 
pleasure. ing, is one by Rixens, of Monsieur G-—-; the execution is 
superb ; there is nothing extraordinary about the model— 
Sine Arts. 


one would take him to be a simple-minded, straightforward 
man of business with plenty of mother-wit. I learned 
WINTER ART EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 






















































































afterward that Monsieur G—— was a peasant, born among 
the vineyards, and used to working in them, but that now, 
thanks to his industry and shrewdness, he is one of the 
largest wine growers in France and master of an immense 

THE closing months of the old year and the opening one fortune. Rixens, like a true artist, has shown us the inner 
of the new have been singularly devoid of interest, so man behind the painted surface. 
far as pictures are concerned. The few shows that have Dineh’s portrait of his father, in legal robes, is excellent; 
taken place have been worse than second-rate; therefore it and there are some good qualities in Tarroux’s portrait of 
was that that portion of the Parisian world which interests a lady in black with flowers in her bosom. Madame Nast, 
itself in painters and their art, hailed with great joy Mun- whom Jules Lefebre has portrayed, affords little scope for 
kacsy’s invitation to a private view of his works. artistic treatment; grief and ennui have laid their marks 

The privacy of the “ view’”’ was insisted on on the cards; on her somewhat harsh countenance. 
but these were distributed so generously that all Paris Benjamin-Constant has not done the best for Jules 
passed through the rooms of Georges Petit’s gallery when Claretie; it is another case of *‘save us from our friends.” 
the exhibition was held. It was, perhaps, intentionally It wasrather hard on the sympathetic manager of the 
arranged for the opening day of Munkacsy’s show and that Comédie Frangaise, that the artist should choose to paint 
of the Volney Club to coincide ; it was so easy for peopleto him in profile. His face, taken from another aspect, would 
do both in the same afternoon, from the Rue de Séze tothe surely have appeured less wooden. 

Rue Volney being but a three minutes’ walk, just across A dainty little portrait of his wife, by Buland, and two 
the boulevard. 3 children, by Bramtét, are also worthy of note. 

The Hungarian artist is a very great artist, of course, The central place, at the upper end of the room, is given 
and his reputation is world-wide; but he is, nevertheless,a to the original sketch of Maignan’s big picture “The 
little too fond of beating the big drum; heisalsoapt tobe Tocsin.” The picture, which was exhibited some five or 
a little theatrical aud to study very carefully the mise en six years ago, was lurid and theatrical, and the sketch has 
scéne of an important picture before showing it. Onthis the same unpleasant qualities. A huge bell, hung in mid- 
occasion a story is going round to the effect that his picture air, is jerking forth its blood-curdling notes, while before 
once in place in Petit’s gallery, he found the light did not fall the sound fly crowds of frightened men and women. 
clearly enough through the ground glass of the glazed ceil- Olivier Merson has two little pictures, hung in opposite 
ing, and after tearing his hair (whichis blond and abun-_ corners; ‘‘ The Hermit,” asolitary figure in a rocky moun- 
dant) for twenty-four hours, he resolved to have several . tain pass, sits at the foot of, and contemplates, a gibbet, 
dozens of the panes taken out, and an immense sky- from which the vultures are tearing the human carrion. 
light erected. I hear that it has made but little The artist has striven to be weird, and has succeeded. 
or no perceptible change, and as, of course, he The other picture, ‘“ Hail Mary,” is far more pleasing. 
will have to replace the ceiling in its original condition, The Virgin Mother holds the chiid Jesus by the wayside. 
his fadis likely to prove an expensive one. One thing resting his little feet on a milepost, while two belated 
is very certain, the light is eminently satisfactory, so far wayfarers pause and salute the Divine Infant and his 
as the large picture “ Arpad,” or ** Arpard”’ (it is written Mother. For the landscape surrounding this pretty fan- 
in the catalog both ways!) is concerned. We saw ‘“‘Ar-  tasy, Merson seems to have borrowed the palet and brush 
pad” last year at the Champs Elysées in an unfinished of Cazin; the thatched roofs of the village showing in the 
state ; it is now completed and much improved, andforms background against heavy foliage might have been painted 
the piéce de resistance of the show. It isdestined forthe by the latter artist. 

Palace of the Hungarian Parliament, and represents the **Solitude,’”’ by Henri Martin, shows one of his favorite 
founder of Hungary and its royal dynasty, Arpad, who, pine plantations, through which moves a gaunt Dantesque 





. i i i is. ** ” strikes me as more original. The 
refit her, 1 D n m ar wn th coming from Asia, has arrived in the year of 896, atthe figure. His Ceres stri 
to paint f egy te thgukg amy aoe ats a a foot of the Carpathian Mountains. There, surrounded by figure of the violet-robed goddess shows against the gold 
\ = ee Nes gt P h _—s his warriors and the chiefs of the seven tribes of hispeople, of a distant cornfield, a brilliant scheme of color, but pre- 
“_ iness and tender eentimons as that of the old Tem- he receives the representatives of the people he and his senting an ensemble flat as a postage stamp. 
eraire, Then let the winds and waves give her bonesa j,ordes have conquered, and who, in token of submission, Very sweet but also dreadfully flut are Collin’s *‘ Prim- 
burial suitable to an old and loved sailor. bring to him earth, grass and water from the Danube. roses,” a study of a female wrapped in greenish-blue dra- 
The attempt to introduce in the House some rule by There are half a dozen other pictures of very minorim- pery posed aguiast a bluish-green background of foliage, 
which debate on a bill could be cut short, ledtoacaucus; portance. It was really “ Arpad” which Munkacsy had rather autumnal than springlike in effect, and with noth- 
but nothing more. It was not largely attended, and inviteius to see; and he very thoughtfully provided us_ ing of the primrose about it but the name. 
those who were present did not know the best way to With rows of comfortable chairs on which to sit and drink Luminais’s ‘*‘Return from the Chase”’ is doubtless a 
: : : . i j i b - barba- 
bring abo heir wish. Mr. Springer presented aclause i” the beauties of the picture, hung, asI have already said, subject sketch for a larger picture A red headed | 
to Pt prs ae which peer = other things in a broad light, while judiciously arranged curtains rian and his helpmeet (why is the prehistoric human being 
“ put i i h ae 2 h & we t plunged the spectators in a soft and soul-soothing twi- always represented with such ruddy locks ?) carry between 
put in contempt” those members who were present but}; 014, them the dead body of a deer, while two dogs trot by their 
who would not vote, by recording their namesin the -: 
’ 


Much of the chalkiness, which the critics exclaimed so _ side. ts 
Journal and the Record, where they would be read by joydiy about last spring, has disappeared. The figures In Bouguereau’s “‘The Scout” we have only another 


the clerk tothe listening House the next morning, while stand out more boldly, the colors of the costumes are edition of a style of picture he has treated scores of times 
in the Record their names would be found by people who richer, the details of the rude warriors’ dresses, their M—an ordinary model draped a Vuntique, with forefinger of 
are base enough to hunt up a man’s record before they arms, the accoutrements of the victorious leader’s gray the right hand on ber lip, and a buuch of roses in the left. 
will vote for returning him. But nothing wasdone. Too horse, the pottery and other tributary offerings of the van- Veber has inaugurated a new style of art, and one which 
many members are still afraid that it will be said that ished are rendered with much added skill; still the we trust will have but few imitators. He uses patches of 
they approved of the rulings of the Fifty-first Congress. primary faults remain, the staginess and conventionality ; unalloyed color on somber backgrounds with startling and 
The movement, however, shows that the House feels the above all the evident straining after effect. not happy effect. In this way he has treated the portrait 


need of better management in its governing powers. 


The other works of Munkacsy, as I have already hinted, of the veteran Bohemian, Anatole France, and a genre 
are not likely to add much to his reputation, There are picture entitled ‘A Fairy Tale,” The princess in the lat- 








































































































































ter seems to be about ten feet high ; this doubtless with a 
view of contrasting her lofty stature with that of a herd 
of pigmies trooping toward her out of the shadow. 

Several good landscapes attract attention. Damoye’s 
‘Saint Marguerite’s Common,” in the neighborhood of 
Dieppe, is a charming bit of autumn scenery; and Baran, 
his comrade, has painted the cottage they both inhabited, 
last summer, in the adjacent village. This simple subject 
is rendered delightful by the very real sunlight with which 
itis flooded. 

Le Viilain has treated no less happily a scene near Paris, 
a pathway running near the bank ofastream. Yon ex- 
hibits two small pictures of rustic village scenery, and 
Diéterle a view of the Grand Quai at Havre. 

The best bit of genre painting is a curious scenein Leba- 
non, “ The blind man charged with telling the time in the 
village of El-Bardy.”’ The village clock is huddled up on 
a stone seat, and other white-robed figures are gathered 
round him, awaiting, one supposes, to hear him declare 
what hour of the day it is. 

Bergeret exhibits another kitchen interior. I much pre- 
fer to this, his later style, the fish and flowers of his earlier 
manner. 

TLose who like bright color, and pretty feet and ankles, 
will be arrested by Toudouze’s “ At the Well”; a dainty 
soubretteand ajaunty young fellowin a Louis XV get-up 
are drawing water and flirting a good deal over the bucket, 
while from the gable of the old house behind them white 
doves come fluttering down. 

HAVRE, FRANCE, 
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IF two only are memorable of all the exhibitions by sin- 
gle artists which have been a feature of the winter, they 
are the exhibitions of Mr. R. W. Newman and Mr. Jno. 
Humphreys Johnston. Both are rare and subtle colorists. 
Mr. Johnston isa young man returning in triumph for 
extensive study and travel, his charming individuality 
bearing the unmistakable stamp of our day. But Mr. 
Newman isacontemporary of Millet and Diaz; his sketches 
are as full as theirs of poetic feeling and mellow color and 
flowing line. We owe it to Messrs. Stanford White, Wil- 
liam Chase, and others, that Mr. Newman, who was born 
in 1827, and has lived a lifetime among us. now re- 
ceives tardy recognition. His studio is at 51 West Tenth 
Street, and no one will regret securing one of his sketches 
now on exhibition at the Knoedler Gallery. 








Sanitary. 





MANY people cannot understand why the smallpox at 
present continues to crop up in new localities, and seems, 
unconquerable. One of the reasons is to be found in the 
ignorance and turpitude of the tenement-house population, 
especially among the recently arrived Italians. One of the 
special inspectors appointed by Dr. Doty to look out for 
suspicious cases, was directed by a policeman to a tenement 
in Mott Street on February 25th. The inspector found the 
doors to the rooms on the top floor locked and barred. 
Threats to arrest the inmates had no effect, and finally the 
doors were broken in. A search of the rooms revealed no 
sick person, but just as the doctor was leaving he heard 
some one sneeze. The sneeze seemed to come from a 
big trunk in the corner, and, lifting the lid, he found 
an Italian boy beneath some bedding. The boy was 
covered with the eruption of smallpox, and had been sick 
five days, and had had no medical attendance. On the 
floor below. where also the doors had to be broken in, there 
were two children hidden away. One had been attacked 
twenty days ago, and was now recovering; the other,a 
girl four years old, was very ill of the disease. This tehe- 
ment shelters twenty-five families, of Irish and Chinese, 
and, of course, a corps of officers was at once set to work 
searching all the tenements in the neighborhood and vac- 
civating the occupants. Inatenement in West Thirty-sixth 
Street, no less than five cases were found, and tho the offi- 
cials were not resisted, it was found that through the two 
families affected many other persons had been exposed. It 
is plain that nothing but the constant vigilance and actual 
vaccinating work of Dr. Doty’s men saves us from a wide 
diffusion of the disease. 

....The father of Bishop Huntington was an instructor 
of rare gifts and was interested in the intellectual progress 
of youths to the end of a long life. He was always saying 
to them: “Get ideas; every idea is worth more than a 
golden eagle to you.” The following item, copied from 
one of our dailies, is a fresh testimony to the value of 
knowledge, i. €., ideas, and the cool courage to apply it: 

“The steamship ‘St. Helens,’ next to the biggest oil tank afloat 
has a skftpper, Capt. Samuel Ryder, who, besides being the 
youngest transatlantic commander—he is only twenty-two—is 
somewhat of a student and a surgeon. He arrived here yester- 
day, aftér astormy passage from Avonmouth, with a story of his 
last voyage out. Two days after he left New York aseaman fell 
from the feremasthead to the deck. He struck on an iron winch 
and was nearly disemboweled. Captain Ryder took charge of 
him, stitched up his wounds, and used the knife on him with such 
success that he wis still alive when the steamship arrived at 
Bristol. He was transferred toa hospital, and the surgeon who 
attended him said he owed his life to the young skipper’s sur- 
gery. 

.... Few people have any notion of the magnitude of the 
fruit export from California, which is an important fac- 
tor in the health of those of us who live where only apples 
and pears and peaches thrive. One carload consists of 
24,000 pounds of fruit and 12,000 pounds of ice. It requires 
two twelve wheel compound engines to haul a fruit train 
up the sides of the Sierra Nevada Mountains and through 
the snow sheds ; and it takes six of these monster “‘ moun- 
tain motors”’ to start the fruit out of the Sacramento Val- 
ley alone on its eastward route. It required thirty thou- 
sand cars to carry the truit output of California to the 
appreciative and highly benefited citizens of the East in 
1893. ; 
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....-The crusade of the State Boards of health against 
quacks, brings to light some queer characters, and pre- 
sents a melancholy spectacle of dupes who pour money 
into the pockets of these unprincipled harpies. At one of 
the meetings of the State Medical Society of Missouri, an 
account was given of an old impostor in the northern part 
of the State, who claimed to have wrought miracles of 
healing ‘‘ with only three remedies,’ all from a certain 
root. Highbobalorum was obtained by peeling the root 
upward, and was a certain emetic. Lobobalorum was 
obtained by peeling the same root downward, and was a 
sure cathartic ;and Hilobustem., by peeling the root around, 
was a rank poison and would carry everything before it, 
and was only to be used when the others had failed. 


.... The Zoothermic Institute in Rome is a “ cure” place, 
where people go to drink fresh blood for the cure of gout, 
rheumatism and the great prostration and anemia caused 
by the malarial fevers of the Tontine Marshes. The blood 
to be imbibed is first rapidly freed from fibrin, by a care- 
fully aseptic method, the animals from which it is derived 
having previously undergone inspection by a veterinary 
surgeon. Some patients bathe either a part or the whole 
of the body in the warm blood, and the Italian doctors 
think, with great benefit, in spite of which, it seems a bar- 
baric survival. The poor are treated gratis, but the highest 
fee is equivalent to fifty cents of our money. 


-.--One day, while mending the roof of his house, 
Chodja lost his balance, and,falling to the ground, broke a 
rib. A friend hastened off forthe Hakim (doctor). ‘‘Have 
you, Hakim, ever fallen from aroof and broken a rib?” 
questioned he. ‘‘ Thank God, no,’ replied the Hakim. 
“Then go away at once, please,”’ cried Chodja; ‘I want a 
doctor who has fallen from a roof and knows what it is.” 








Science. 


IN California grows a pitcher plant, named, in honor of 
a famous Pennsylvania botanist, Darlingtonia Californi- 
ca, which has sadly puzzled those botanists who look to 
some selfish end in every behavior of plant life. At the 
end of the pitcher-like leaves are fishtail-formed appen- 
dages, which are of the same color, and in many respects 
may be mistaken for real flowers. As it has been assumed 
by those of the class devoted to the ‘struggle for life’’ 
idea that color in flowers has been ‘‘ assumed’”’ for the sole 
purpose of attracting insects, so that the plant might be 
benefited*by cross-fertilization, it naturally became a live 
question as to what these flower-like leaf appendages were 
for. Sir William Hooker was the first to propound the 
doctrine that the colored petals had for “ their object” the 
bringing of insects to feed on the pollen or nectar, and 
thus at the same time to fertilize the flower; but, then, 
was the other facsimile arrangement for? It had been 
conceded that the plant had “assumed” the pitcher- 
formed leaves for the purpose of catching insects, drown- 
ing them in the secreted liquid, and then feeding on their 
dead bodies. But, then, why should the leaf arrangements 
so nearly resemble those of the flowers? Sir William was 
forced to the conclusion that these nearly identical ar- 
rangements indicated that the plant desired to catch and 
eat the identical insect that had been so useful in help- 
ing it to cross-fertilization! Dr. Macfarlane, of. the 
University of Pennsylvania, has recently discovered that 
there are honey glands on the sepals, just as there 
are under the alluring leaf flappers, and regards 
as a strong confirmation of Hooker’s notion that the plant 
really desires, and has adapted itself to the task of devour- 
ing its own benefactors. The moral obliquity of the 
Spider, which, according to some authors, makes a meal 
of the ardent lover that shows her marked attention, has 
been frequently commented on; but one hardly expected 
to find such ungrateful depravity in an innocent-looking 
flower. Possibly science is wrong in applying these meta- 
physical or metaphorical terms to plants, and in this man- 
ner leads astray our judgment; for it is hardly conceivable 
that inanimate things can deliberately plan and carry out 
arrangements like these. 





....The number of asteroids discovered in 1898 was far 
ahead of all previous records, owing to the introduction of 
the new method of hunting down these objects by means 
of photography. The old, laborious way of search, by mak- 
ing elaborate star charts, and then from time to time com- 
paring them carefully with thesky, has been superseded. 
Acamera, with a specially quick-acting lensof from four to 
six inches diameter, mounted equatorially and driven by 
proper clockwork, is pointed to the heavens, and a nega- 
tive taken, covering many square degrees of the celestial 
sphere. With an exposure of from one hour to three, every 
star will appear upon the plate that could be seen by even 
large telescopes. The star images will all be round and 
clean, but any planet that may have been in the field will 
have moved during the exposure, and its image will be a 
streak instead of a dot, and the length and direction of the 
streak will show how the planet was moving. Sometimes 
several planets have thus been caught upon a single plate. 
As fast as such discoveries are reported the objects are 
announced in the astronomical periodicals by letters, as 
planet 1893A, 1893B, etc. (I being omitted from the alpha- 
bet), and when the alphabet has been exhausted they begin 
again with AA, AB, AC, etc. After sufficient observations 
have been obtained to make it possible to compute the 
planet’s orbit, and prove that it is not an old one rediscov- 
ered, it receives its ‘‘ number” and is recognized as a mem- 
ber of the solar system in good and regular standing. 
Last year the letters ran up to AP, i. e€, 40 discoveries 
were reported, all by Charlois, at Nice, or Wolf, at Heidel- 
berg, Of these, G and H proved to be identical, and four 
others turned out to be old ones; of the remaining 35, 22 
have been ‘‘ numbered,” and 13 are awaiting further obser- 
vation—or were on January 1st, when the numbered list 
stood at 372. 





March 15, 1894. 
School and College. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Ohio, will 
erect two new buildings during the present year. A Cleve- 
land gentleman, whose name is withheld for the present, 
has given the university a sum of money with which to 
erect a new physical laboratory. Professor Whitman, of 
the Department of Physics, has been engaged for a num- 
ber of months in drawing plans for the new building, and 
has visited the physical laboratories of the principal col- 
leges of the country. His plans have been accepted by the 
donor, and work upon the new building will begin at once. 
It will be sixty by eighty feet in size, three stories high, of 
pressed brick, with stone trimmings. It will stand be- 
tween Adelbert College and Adelbert Hall. Itis the inten- 
tion to have the new building, which will be in every way 
acredit tothe university, completed at the beginning of 
the next college year in September. Work will also at 
once be begun upon a large addition to Guilford Cottage, 
the dormitory of the College for Women. This addition 
has been made necessary by the large increase in the num- 
ber of students. Guilford Cottage was erected two years 
ago, and contains all the conveniences of a modern home. 
The new addition is erected through the generosity of the 
original donor of the Cottage, Mrs. Samuel Mather, to 
whose continued liberality the university is constantly in- 
debted. There is a strong probability that a new chemical- 
biological laboratory will be erected during the present 
year. A sum more than half sufficient for this purpose 
has already been subscribed. Both the departments of 
chemistry and biology are sorely hampered for room. The 
new university catalog states that the total number of 
students is 839 and of professors and instructors 92. The 
largest increase is in Adelbert College, which has over 25 
per Gent. more students than last year. The College for 
Women also shows a largeincrease. It is significant that 
the three departments opened last year—the Graduate 
School, the Law School and the Dental School—all show a 
marked increase in students. The Graduate School has a 
faculty of 15 members and offers 107 courses. The increase 
in students and the opportunities for advanced work in- 
duce the belief that this school is one of the most impor- 
tant departments of the university. In all departments 
new courses have been offered. In Adelbert College there 
are offered in 1894 150 per cent. more courses than in 1884. A 
number of new instructors will next year be added to the 
Adelbert College Faculty. 





....The eighteenth annual commencement of Meharry 
Medical Department of Central Tennessee College, Nash- 
vill, Tenn., was held last month. The address to the 
graduates was delivered by Bishop J. M. Walden. It was 
the largest class graduated since the school was organized, 
having forty-one in medicine, three in dentistry and 
twelve in pharmacy. The Meharry Medical College is 
under the auspices of the Freedmen’s ‘Aid and Southern 
Education Society of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
The alumni of this medical schoo! constitute about one- 
half of the educated colored physicians of the Southern 
States. 


.... The University of Idaho, at Moscow, is just closing 
its first semester, with an enrollment of 225—a gain of 
ninety over the total attendance last year. The faculty 
numbers twelve, and will be enlarged the coming year in 
response to the increasing numbers and requirements of 
the students. A military officer has been detailed by the 
War Department, and instruction in military tactics will 
be begun before the close of the year. Generous appropri- 
ations have been made for the library and laboratories, 
the equipments in the latter being as fine as that in many 
Eastern colleges. 








Personals. 


THE subscription list for the building of the Phillips 
Brooks House at Harvard contains the names, not only of 
graduates who knew Phillips Brooks when he was young 
and of recent graduates with whom he came in contact 
during his term in the College Chapel, but the names of 
women and children and strangers and foreigners who 
never saw him. Contributions have been received from 
thirty different States; and, as the news reached distant 
points in South America and Asia, it brought a response 
which proved how welcome was the idea of commemo- 
rating his name and work at Harvard. 


...«Mrs. Isabella (Bird) Bishop, who has written so much 
on the lands ordinarily not reached by travelers, has just 
started on a journey through Korea. Her plan is to take 
a Japanese steamer throughout the inland seas, the east 
coast of Korea, and then round the south coast and up the 
west. She is provided with a recommendation from the 
English Foreign Office to Consular authorities, and also 
has a special Chinese passport and a letter of introduction 
to the Viceroy of China. In addition to her experience she 
has acquired, during the last year, a thoroughly practical 
knowledge of photography. . 

....Mrs. Mary A. Livermore says of the late Lucy Stone, 
that when the Abolition movement was under full head- 
way, Mrs. Stone declared that she would never talk of the 
wrongs of the black woman without declaring that white 
women suffered the same ; and when Samuel May mildly 
rebuked her for going to such lengths, she replied: ‘1 
was @ woman before I was an Abolitionist.” Even Wen- 
dell Phillips thought that Mrs. Stone went too far in this 
respect. 


...»The use of carrier-pigeons has increased to such a 
degree that the French Government has decided to impose 
severe penalties upon all persons found keeping them with- 
out a license, and to prohibit the importation of foreign- 
born pigeons, even when merely destined for pie tpn pone 
the object being to prevent any possible carrying 0: — 


with regard to French military matters, should there 
necessity. . 
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~ BY E, IRENASUS STEVENSON, 





AGAIN a tranquil, not to say dull, musical week ; for 
after the doings of the past months one Philharmonic con- 
cert and asingle song-recital furnish forth limited cheer. 
The Philharmonic’s program included Weber’s ‘ Eury- 
anthe” Overture, not too well played ; the magnificent 
Symphonic Variations of Nicodé, given in a style to make 
full amends for any shortcomings toward Weber; the 
Fourth Symphony of Beethoven, and a novelty in the way 
of a new concerto for the violoncello, dedicated to the 
society and afforded thus its first performance by the 
composer of it,.Mr. Victor Herbert—the well known 
virtuoso, member of the society’s orchestra and, more re- 
ceatly, master of one of the city’s best regimental bands. 
[be work is gracefal, cleverly written, brief ; and pleases 
in a degree not usual with concertos for Mr. Herbert’s in- 
strument. There are plenty of cello concertos, many of 
them from musicians of high rank, and most of them 
trivial or tiresome, or both. Mr. Herbert’s best thought 
and best manner of speaking it has gone into his first 
movement, which contains some charming little ideas, ef- 
fectively treated. The instrumentation is skillful and 
musicianly in every way. The concerto could not be ex- 
pected to be a great composition, and certainly it is not 
such; but it is brisk, enjoyable, and gives the soloist due 
opportunity for showing feeling as well as dexterity. It 
was received with much favor. Mr. Anton Seidl con- 
ducted, as usual; and the audience bestowed special ap- 
plause on him and the orchestra after the conclusion of the 
Nicodé Variations. 

Two song recitals by that delightful artist, Mr. Plunket 
Greene, occurred during the week; and there will occur 
another one on Tuesday of this week. Mr. Greene’s large 
repertory enables him to make these unpretentious con- 
certs of valuable scope ; and as a lesson in the art of sing- 
ing they are almost as useful to the observing vocalist as 
is the practical tuition of many a teacher. In the way of a 
balladist Mr. Greene is not excelled by any artist at present 
appearing in public in this country, and only the most ac- 
complished of the song-singers that past seasons have 
brought to us can compare with him in voice, method and 
expressiveness, 

The comments and criticisms justly and continually 
made upon the antique round of operas lately constituting 
the New Metropolitan’s repertory can be put in a more 
effective light by taking up the official announcements, 
as to one or another week, for the leading European opera- 
honses. The editor of this department in making sucha 
rough tabulation from the European exchanges does not 
pick and choose from the file. In many of the houses 
quoted, the equipment is much less effective than that 
which is controlled by the New Metropolitan’s managers ; 
nor indeed, is there such edifice at the service of several of 
the impresario orintendants. But in variety and in nov- 
elty, in mindfulness of the classical and in watchfulness 
for leavening it with modern creations, the dozen or so of 
leading operatic centers, of Germany especially, leave little 
to be criticised. The list of performances here appended, 
for periods of a week, ten days ora fortnight, speak with 
no uncertain voice for what is due in carrying out a first- 
class repertory in such a metropolis as is New York. Scores 
which are not of dimensions and dignity for as largea 
house as is our city’s can be subtracted from the list with- 
out sensibly affecting its use for purposes of contrast. 


Vienna, Royal Opera. 


“The Prophet” (Meyerbeer); ‘The Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo); 
“Siegfried” (Wagner); ** Manon Lescaut” (Massenet); ** Aida” 
(Verdi); ** Merlin” (Goldmark); ‘Tbe Wild Huntsman” (Lort- 
zing); ** Hans Heiling* (Marschner); ** Miriam” (Heuberger). 


Dresden, Royal Opera. 


“Cavalleria Rusticaua’’ (Mascagni); “ Armida” (Gluck); 
“Children of the Heath” (Rubinstein); **The Flying Dutch- 
man” (Wagner); * Robert, the Devil” (Meyerbeer); ** Fidelio ” 
(Beethoven); “Alessandro Stradella’ (Flotow); Tannh&user” 
(Wagner); “The Daughter of the Regiment” (Donizetti); “* Or- 
pheus” (Gluck); “ Rigoletto” (Verdi); “*The Mastersnigers” 
(Wagner); “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (Nessler); ‘Oberon ” 
(Weber); “The Elopement from the Seraglio” (Mozart); * Cor- 
nelius Schut”’ (Smareglia); * The Troubadour ” (Verdi). 

Paris, Opéra. 

“Sigurd” (Reyer); “Samson and Delilah” (Saint Saéns); 
“Faust” (Gounod); “Gwendoline” (Chabrier); The Valkyr” 
(Wazuer); “Salammbo” (Reyer); *The Huguenots" (Meyer- 


beer). 

Paris, Opéra Comique. 
_ Tae Deserter” (Monsigay); “The Two Misers” (Grétry) 
“Richard Cogar de Lion” and“ Fra Diavolo” (Auber); * Car- 
men” (Bizet); * The Daughter of the Regiment” (Dunizetti), and 
“The Baroer of Seville” (Rossini). 

Berlin, Royal Opera. 


* The Mastersingers (Wageer), The Pagliacci” (Leoncavallo); 


“The Flying Dutchman” (Wagner); “ Figaro’s Wedding’ 

(Mozart); “ Toe Medici ” (Leoncavallo); Cavalleria Rusticana” 

wscagalls “Tannohiuser” (Wagner); “The Freischtitz” 
ever), 


Hamburg, City Theater. 


“Lohengrin” (Wagner); ‘“*Norma” (Bellini); “ Falstaff” 
(Verdi) aud “ The Pagliacci ” (Leoncavalio); * The Gardener's 
Daughter ” (Mozart); ** fanuh&user ” (Wagner); * The Bartered 

oi (Smetana); ‘*The Prophet” (Meyerbeer); “ Carmen” 


(Bizet). 
Leinzia, City Theater. 


. The Wild Hunt:n.i.1" (Lortzing); “ Lohengrin ” (Wagner); 
The Bartered B-ii+’ (Smetana); “Evanthia” (Umiauft); 
, Tannhiuser ”(Way.i-r); “Tristan and Isolde *(Waguer); * The 
Blacksmith” (Lortzing ); “The Three Pintos” (Weber); * The 
Merry Wives of Windsor ” (Nicolai); “The Valkyr ” (Wagner). 


The above list is exclusive of the elaborate ballet d’ac- 
t ‘on repertory cultivated by most of these musical centers, 
and highly appropriate to the New Metropolitan, and it 
also omits several short works, new or old. supplementary 
‘) some of the briefer operas mentioned. The musical story 
Which 16 tells, and which is regularly told in the respective 
Places from month to month of the season, is very unlike to 
of late, with small credit to New York City. it is to 

® remembered, uf course, that under the German régime 
at the Old Metropolitan, the repertory of many wiaters 
(except as to Wagner), was far from satisfactory ; tho the 
pips under Mr. Stanton’s management was a far brighter 

owing than is that of the present period. 





THE INDEPENDENT 
Urws of the Weer. 


DOMESTIC. 

THE Tariff bill as amended by the Finance Commit- 
tee was made public on March 8th. There was considerable 
yielding to the conservative element. Louisiana Senators 
gained almost what they wanted. Raw sugar is to be 
dutiable at a little over acent a pound according to the 
different degrees; iron ore is dutiable at forty cents per 
ton ; coal is taken from the free list and is to pay a duty of 
forty cents a ton and coke fifteen cents; lead ore three- 
fourths of a cent per pound instead of fifteen. per cent. 
ad valorem ; raw wool remains on the free list to go into 
effect August, 1894. In manufactures of wool there are 
various duties ; waste pays fifteen per cent. ad valorem, 
roving, roping or tops, twenty-five per cent. ad valorem, 
worsted yarns thirty percent. There is a scaling down 
of dress goods and articles of wearing apparel thirty- 
five and forty per cent. instead of forty and forty- 
five per cent. There are a number of articles taken from 
the free list, including especially fruits, stained or painted 
window glass, paintings and statuary imported for exhibi- 
tion. There are also additions to the list—diamonds and 
other precious stones, rough and uncvt, philosophical and 
scientific utensils, stained or painted glass windows 
not intended for sale. Raw silk is free when not ad- 
vanced in manufacture in any way. Corded silk is 
changed from twenty-five cents a pound to twenty 
per cent. ad valorem, and silk laces are reduced five 
per cent. The tax of one dollar per thousand on 
cigarets is taken off, and for it is substituted a tax 
on cigars of all description. There are also changes in the 
chemical schedules. In agricultural products barley is 
increased, and there are a number of minorchanges. Cot- 
ton remains as in the Wilson bill; sole leather and calf- 
skin are increased. The income tax remainsin the main 
the same, with some changes for making its meaning more 
clear. 





...-The Bland bill for coining the seigniorage was 
nearly passed in the House on March 7th. Notice had 
been given that an amendment would be offered by Mr. 
Stewart, and the bill came up in due time on general 
agreement that it should be ‘‘unfinished business,’’ Ar- 
rangements had been made for a full discussion ; but when 
Mr. Faulkner assumed the chair, Mr. Stewart quietly, 
without attracting notice, offered his amendment and 
then withdrew it. Mr. Faulkner then made the ordinary 
calls for amendments, and rushed the bill through the two 
stages, so that it was no longer open toamendment, before 
the Republican Senators understood just what was done. 
Mr. Hoar then managed to interject a motion to adjourn, 
Senator Sherman made a dignified but earnest address, 
characterizing the movement as a piece of legerdemain, 
and one of the most humiliating and demoralizing inci- 
dents in the history of the Senate. Tne opportunity for 
amendment thus gone, there remains simply general dis- 
cussion. There is much question as to what course the 
President will take, and there are many who claim that he 
willneither sign it nor veto it, but allow it to become a law 
without action, for the sake of holding the Democratic Party 
together in the West and in the South. 


.... There was on March 6th an election of Mayor in the 
city of Troy. The hostility to Senator Murphy bad centered 
in an opposing faction and every effort had been made to 
secure a fairelection. A bill similar to the-one passed for 
Albany had been presented to Governor Flower but was 
vetoed by him. This gave free scope to the roughs and re- 
peaters that came in from every side, and the opening of 
the polls was the signal for several contests between the 
factions. At one booth a repeater undertook to vote under 
the name of an ex-Alderman, one of the best-known resi- 
dents of thatsection, who was at that time preparing his 
ballot in thebooth. On being refused permission he drew 
a revolver and fired at the men who tried to push him back, 
with the result that there was a general fight. At the 
close it appeared that a Mr. Ross was killed and another, 
his brother, seriously wounded. Both were men of high 
character and well known in the ward, had no share in the 
fight, and were not prominent in the disturbance. The 
best element in the city is roused very sharply and a com- 
mittee of safety has been formed, and every effort is to be 
made to bring those who are responsible for the trouble to 
punishment, as in the Gravesend case. 


...-The Senate Investigating Committee, appointed to 
look into the action of the New York police, commenced 
its sessions in this city on March 9th. The testimony as 
so far introduced in the case, had reference to the uction 
of the police in elections, interfering with voters and fail- 
ing to protect them. 


...-The ‘ Kearsage”’ court of inquiry finished taking 
testimony on March 9th and went into secret session. The 
general testimony through the week had been with regard 
to the character of the currents about the Roncador Reef, 
showing that they were very fitful. 


...Developments in Gravesend indicate that there has 
been dishonest dealing in the management of theaccounts, 
and its appears that John Y. McKane is perhaps a default- 
er to the amount of $200,000. Heavy fees were paid to the 
lawyers from the public funds. 


....Goveror Foster, of Louisiana, has appointed Con- 
gressman Newton C. Blanchford to succeed Senator E. C. 
White, whose resignation of his senatorial office took effect 
March 12th. 


FOREIGN. 


....-Mr. Gladstone has been somewhat ill through the 
week, but appears to be better. His retirmement from 
office continues to be the chief topic of discussion. 
There is generally a cordial acceptance of Lord Rose- 
bery as Premier and a belief that the Liberal Party 
will be held together. The Cabinet is definitely con- 
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stituted without very many changes. The most important 
change is that the chief Liberal whip, Mr. Marjoribanks 
having become a Member of the House of Lords, his place 
has been taken by Mr. Ellis. The notices seut out are in 
the joint names of Lord Rosebery and Sir William Har- 
court. Mr. Herbert Gladstone becomes First Commis- 
sioner of Works without a seat in the Cabinet. Lord 
Kimberly, who takes the Foreign Office. is replaced at the 
India Office by Mr. Fowler, President of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and he is succeeded in that office by Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre.. Loed Rosebery becomes First Lord of the 
Treasury and also Lord President of the Council. Mr. 
Labouchere announces that he will not for the time being 
attack the Cabinet, but threatens to oppose it here- 
after. The Irish parties hold their action somewhat 
in abeyance. The Queen’s speech, presented on March 12th, 
was short and without any special items, except that it ad- 
vocated Welsh disestablisament. Propositions are made 
for the relief of the evicted tenauts in Ireland, the amend- 
ment of the Factory acts, the extension of Scotch local 
government, the organization of boards of conciliation to 
settle labor troubles, etc. Lord Rosebery, in an address at 
the Foreign Office on March 12th, outlined the policy of 
his administration as in entire accord with that which had 
been pursued by Mr. Gladstone. There will be no change 
of issues, Irish Home Rule will be adhered to, and special 
attention was given to the anomaly offered by the House 
of Lords as practically a great Tory organization entirely 
at the beck and call of asingle party leader. It thus failed 
entirely of fulfilling the part of a second chamber. 


--.-There has been some disturbance at Bluefields, Cen- 
tral America. The Nicaraguans had threatened to attack 
the Mosquito Reservatioa, and word had accordingly been 
sent to the British asking fur protection. A British ship 
was sent to Biuefields, and found the Nicaraguans in pos- 
session. They forced them tv allow the Mosquito flag to 
fly by the side of the Nicaraguan. There is no American 
ship available to be sent there, and it is feared that diplo- 
matic complications may result. 


----In the Japanese Parliamentary electiou recently the 
liberal party have gained more than twenty seats, and, 
with certain friendly disposed neutrals, it isclaimed have 
a majority in the House. This is claimed to indicate that 
the anti-foreign agitation has ceased, and that the Japan- 
ese Parliament will support the Government in maintain- 
ing a frieudly and progressive policy in their intercourse 
with foreign nations. 


.... There has been quite a serious contest between the 
British and the Portuguese on the Zambesi. The British 
parties, engaged in constructing a telegraph line, claimed 
the right to carry it across the Portuguese territory. This 
was denied, and there was quite a contest between the 
forces. The British commander called for re-enforcements. 


....The British troops in Assam had a contest with the 
tribesmen in which they lost 34 men. Re-enforcements are 
being hurried forward, the main column of the expeditien 
being represented to be in a dangerous condition. 


....The Brazilian Government has prolonged the state of 
siege again until May. So far as can be learned President 
Peixoto’s influence will remain, his supporters having a 
majority in the next Congress. 


....The German-Russian treaty passed its second reading 
by a vote of 200 to 146, and the debate opened without very 
much of interest. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


WE do not fail to appreciate the value of the action of the 
Episcopal bishops or the nobility of the motive which prompted 
them. But not even our lively sense of the generous spirit which 
they have exhibited can blind us to the fact that in their fourth 
article they invite Congregationalists to sacrifice their birth- 
right.—The Congregationatist. 





....The holding up of men as reformed gamblers, drunkards, 
etc., is a tactical error, except when these men are confined ex- 
clusively to work among their own class. To bring them into 
organized Christian churches, trained in an atmosphere of piety, 
morality and refinement, until after they have themselves be- 
come so ashamed of their past lives that they will never refer to 
them, is not to be approved. The morbid attractions of the pit 
from whence they were digged rather than the divine power by 
which they were saved, if saved, occupy the minds of the people. 
—Christian Advocate. 


_...It is useless for those who voted for Mr. Cleveland in the 
fond belief that he was better than his party to look to him for 
relief. When he accepted office at the hands of such a fortuitous 
agglomeration of incongruous factions as that which had frau- 
dulently gathered to his support, he forfeited all influence over 
his supporters save that derived from the prostitution of patron- 
age, and this is an influence which necessarily exuausts itself. 
Nor can there be any sane expectation of help from a President 
who, during a period of such unexampled national distress, 
busies himself in quixotic endeavors to right the wrongs of 
dusky savage damsels in the Pacific—a knight-errantry which 
Professor Woolsey has shown to be eminently superfluous, and 
which unpleasantly suggests the fiddling of Nero while Rome 
was burning.—Henry C. LEA. 


....Food and drink have their place in satisfying the natural 
desires of man. Even when used in excess, or at wrong times, 
their use, while impr per, is still not unnatural: but the use of 
tobacco or of opium by means of smoking is wholly unnatural. 
At the best, aud at the worst, it is an attempt to bring the brain 
under the influence of a burning narcotic by a mechanical appli- 
ance, a sort of surgical operation on a sound body, and its result 
is what might be expected from such an unnatural course. A 
brain that is periodically narcotized is never in» normal con- 
dition. A mouth that is burned over with heated smoke has lost 
its fine sense of taste, and isincapable of the more d-licate ap- 
preciation of choice foods and drinks. The entire person of an 
inveterate smoker is likely to become offensive to the pure air 
for some distance about him; and the moral sense of one under 
the influence of tobacco on the brain is measurably deadened. 
No matter how common, or how fashionable, or how seductive, 
is this custom, it is unnatural and pernicious and disagreeable.— 
Sunday School Times. 
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NOTICES. 





{All communications for the Editorial, Literary, News and Mis- 
cellaneous Columns of this journal should be addressed to The Edi- 
tor of The Independent, P. 0. Box 2787. 

¢#~ All business communications from subscribers and advertisers to 
[HE INDEPENDENT, P. O. Bex 2787. 

&@™ Remittances should be made payable to THE INDEPENDENT. 

("No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, Whatever 
is intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address 
of the writer, not necessarily for publication, but as a guaranty of good 
faith. 

{2 We do not hold ourselves responsible for any views or opinions 
expressed in the communications of our correspondents. 

Persons desiring the return'of their manuscripts, if not accepted 
should send a stamped and directed envelop. We cannot, however, 
even in that case, hold ourselves responsible for their return. Authors 
should preserve a copy. 
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THE CRUCIFIED ONE. 


THE Christian Church does not abate a whit of its 
early passion of loyalty for Him who died on the cross. 
To the cross they had followed him, too far off, in their 
first disappointment and fear: but never again did 
they make that cross anything less than their glory 
and boast. His resurrection and ascension lifted their 
allegiance to a sublimity of fervor in which they suffered 
martyrdom with joy. Nothing was too much which 
they could do for him. That they might only know 
him, they prayed for the privilege of filling up what 
was behind of his sufferings, and were willing to be 
made conformable to his death. They sang his name . 
they tdok his name ; they carried his name throughout 
the world. 

No less loyal to the Crucified Christ is the Church of 
this youngest century. Human investigation has reached 
no results in religion or morals higher than were taught 
by the Peasant of Galilee. After our furthest excursions 
into the realms of loftiest scholarship, we come back to 
the same crosé before which Peter and John bowed, and 
there we too bow, and there we too ask and receive the 
pardon of our sins and gain the impulse which carries us 
to a better life; and with the two Apostles we proclaim 
and boast the name once despised but now honored : ‘‘Be 
it known unto you all, and to all the people of Israel, 
that in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth, whom God 
raised from the dead, even in him doth this man stand 
before you whole.” 

Within the last year the religions of the world have 
put themselves on exhibition in Chicago, and asked us to 
compare them with the religion of Christ. What wonder 
-if some looked to see whether, in the far East, 
Buddhas and sages might not have discovered, and 
taught under another inspiration, an ethics and a reli- 
gion as pure as those of Jesus? But the search has been 
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made, and we find that there is none other name under 
heaven, given among men, equal to his. We find that 
it is the religion of Jesus, with its definiteness, its pur- 
ity, its authority, which is replacing the teachings of 
Confucius and Gautama. Egypt, Assyria, Persia, India, 
China, Arabia, have opened their sacred books to this gen- 
eration, and they have.shown tous platitudes and beau- 
ties, puerilities and truths, coarse polytheisms and fine 
phrasings of storms and seasons; but nowhere do we find 
the firm, sure, simple, lofty, satisfying truth of God, as 
in the Gospels which tell the teachings of Jesus Christ. 
In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. 
In his light, and his only, would we walk. Still the 
Church sings the old and faithful saying of its earliest 
liturgy : 
“If we died with Him, we shall also live with Him: 

If we endure, we shall also reign with Him : 

If we shall deny Him, He also will deny us: 

If we are faithless, He abideth faithful : 

For He cannot deny Himself.” 


- 
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NEW MISSIONARY RECRUITS. 


OUR report of the great Volunteer Convention at De- 
troit is by a missionary. It is written from the mission- 
ary standpoint with a special reference to those on the 
field who are watching with strained interest any news 
of those who may come to take up the work that is al- 
ready proving too heavy for many of them. We think 
not one of our missionary readers will fail to catch the 
enthusiasm that Dr. Knox has poured into every line of 
his report. There is many a mission station where one, 
two or three are undertaking to carry a burden far too 
great. Many aman and woman is anxious, not for the 
food or the clothing for the next week or month, but 
for strength to meet thedemands upon them. It is not 
an easy thing when earnest, pleading voices from a dis- 
tant village, town or city ask for a missionary, or if not 
a missionary at least a teacher, to be obliged toturn them 
away and say, ‘No, we have no missionary to go; we 
have none even to train those who might go and take 
their places.” Itis not an easy thing for a man, with the 
innumerable questions that come upon him at a mission 
station, pressing upon him so that not a waking hour is 
without its responsibility, to feel the strength to grapple 
with those questions, slipping away from him, simply 
because rest and refreshment are impossible. ° 

To such persons, and they are by no means few, scat- 
tered over every mission field, the news of this great 
convention, with its army of eleven thousand young 
men, will come like cool water to a thirsty soul. Of 
course they do not expect all these volunteers to go out 
this year or the next year, or even all to go out at any 
time. Of those who gathered at Detroit only a small 
percentage, probably, will find their way to the foreign 
field. One reason and another, perfectly sufficient, will 
keep many of them at home to do a work just as esse1- 
tial, just as blessed as that abroad. Still there will be 
many to go, and there will come something of the same 
encouragement that came to the soldiers at the front 
when the great re-enforcements rode down from the 
North, and worn regiments gained new life and vigor 
from the very presence of fresh, unwearied strergth. 

But it is not only the fact of the great gathering ; it is 
its spirit that will fill the hearts of many with gladness. 
We talk a great deal about Christian unity, about co-op- 
eration-;.as Dr. Knox has said, that was the best instance 
of it. There were men of positive opinions and strong 
feelings on topics of vital importance to each one, and 
yet not a word harsh or unkindly was uttered. The one 
thought was the guidance of God's Spirit for each; the 
one purpose to do what God wants each to do. No bet- 
ter preparation for the great work could be imagined, no 
stronger foundation laid than just this—unity of feeling 
and of purpose. 

But, and how often there comes in the but, there is 
another side to the story. The first of our missionary 
letters‘tells of a circular sent out by native pastors to 
the churches in Mesopotamia. There the difficulty is 
not for men but for money. Year by year supplies have 
fallen lower and lower, occasioning discouragement, if 
not despair. Month by month the foreign boards report 
deficit upon deficit. How are these men to go? Can 
they go atall? That is for the churches to answer. It 
is one of the most significant facts in the history of mis- 
sions that times of great financial depression have been 
times of great personal interest in the work and in- 
creased offers to enter its service. It is almost as if God 
would test his people just as he tested his disciples when 
he gave them five loaves and two fishes to feed five 
thousand. We believe that the answer will be now what 
it was then, and that not one of these eleven thousand 
young men, who is well fitted for the work, need stay at 
home for lack of support. 

If this is to be accomplished, however, every means 
must be used. The influence of the convention must be 
carried not only to the colleges and seminaries, but to 
the homes and communities which these delegates repre- 
sent. Pastors must realize the responsibility upon them, 
and above all each individual giver must see that his or 
her duty is not overlooked. It is a significant fact re- 
ported by the treasurer of the Presbyterian Board that 
the number of district contributions has not fallen off to 








any great extent, but that they average much smaller in 
amount, 


This shows that people are not forgetful. 
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CONDITION OF THE DEVIL'S BUSINESS. 


SomE weeks ago we had cceasion to speak of the de- 
cline of active efforts in behalf of the temperance cause. 
We said that the old campaign for total abstinence had 
been almost abandoned for the legislative method. Peo- 
ple got the idea that intemperance was to be overcome 
by prohibitory and restrictive legislation, and relaxed 
their efforts to reduce it by moral suasion. The legisla- 
tive method having failed to achieve all that was unrea- 
sonably expected of it, temperance advocates became 
discouraged, and discouragement seems fitly to charac- 
terize the present state of mind concerning the drink 
habit. 

There is no doubt that the evil is firmly fixed among 
the people of this country. The facts which every 
man may study for himself, give litUe ground for joy- 
fulness. The traffic is a profitable one, and men pursue it 
for tha gains it brings, regardless of other results. As the 
number of sellers is large, rising to nearly 230,000, the 
number of drinkers must be reckoned, not by thousands 
or hundreds of thousands, but by millions. We cannot 
e:cape the inference that this nation is a nation given to 
drink, For the year ending June 30th, 1893, according to 
the report of the United States Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, more than 1,171,000,000 gallons of liquor were 
** withdrawn for consumption.” ‘This allows nearly 19 
gallons to every man, woman and child in the United 
Stetes. Estimating the number of women who do not 
drink and the number of children too young éo drink, at 
35,000,000, we have left about 28,000,000 of men and 
drinking women. But in this number are included all 
men who are total abstainers. Making allowance for 
these the population of drinkers is reduced to, perhaps, 
20,000,000. This would raise the amount consumed per 
capita, rot taking account of the quantities diverted to 
mechanical, medicinal, chemical and culinary uses, to 
somewhere between 50 and 60 gallons. Nobody knows 
what the exact figures are, but it is certain that they 
are large. Somewhat more than eight per cent. of the 
total gallons consumed is of distilled liquors. 

The revenues on distilled and malt liquors, collected 
by the Government last year, amount to nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven and a quarter million dollars. 
This the consumers paid, together with the cost of dis- 
tilling and brewing and the immense profits of the 
wholesale and retail dealers. The great bulk of the 
enormous aggregate thus expended annually is worse 
than wasted. The economical loss is something frighi- 
ful to contemplate in t.ese hard times ; but it is as noth- 
ing compared with the moral and physical disasters in- 
volved. Everybody knows something of the monstrous 
evils, unequaled by any other agency known to men; 
but nobody half realizes what they are. Figures cannot 
illustrate them ; they can only at best give a faint idea 
of them. And the figures are so large that they seem to 
paralyze rather than quicken the activity of reformers, 
aad make the prospect of successful effort appear well- 
nigh hopeless. 

But bad as the situation is there is some consolation 
to know tbat it has been worse. We get some grains of 
encouragement from the following table, compiled by 
the Rev. John F. Loyd, of Delaware, Obio, to show the 
gains and losses of twenty years, on the basis of Inter- 
nal Revenue reports : : 


















Dealers. each Dealer. 

1873 1893 1873 1893 

III. oc ce dcadonewqss kes0s4s toes 2,172 - 1,1% 459 = 1,387 
APRIRR...0.0.. ccccccccesececsseves 1,820 te 266 =—«1,529 
California and Nevada............ 7,352 13,7 82 91 
Colorado and Wyoming........... 1,140 3,563 43 133 
Connecticut and Rhode Island... 3,683 5,059 205 216 
DRED nce teiniashesCcaciennathsus hs 916 453 205 414 
N06 54 pictus coke eks abambens 3,484 «1,794 339 =—«1,024 
PEE: ies knbhurcesiustedenseceaace 11,764 9,784 216 192 
Boos xn on nahi eennseieen 4,926 8,947 342 258 
SRM. cis ak cache kchansasens ose teapsns 3,676 6,276 323 304 
Kansas and Oklaboma............ 1,806 3,446 202 431 
EE Oo oon snncomeurapase meets 5,296 5,048 219 368 
Louisiana and Mississippi........ 6.192 5,350 250 448 
Maryland, Delaware and Dist.Col. 8,066 6,284 129 229 
MasenChneetts . 6.2... cccicscvccccnss 8,264 5,246 176 425 
BEI, bn505 asnexp sn 8,488 8,386 139 256 
Minnesota... 2,368 3,925 186 332 
PIII GS Cnc so veka ydacmapeen eae 7,516 8,890 229 308 
Montana, Idaho and Utah........ 1,168 3,502 106 121 
Nebraska, N. Dakota and 8. Dak. 920 4,187 149 875 
New Hampshire, Maine and Ver. 3,264 3,350 391 411 
IT on cn ccasecictisvandiccce 7.536 8,948 120 162 
New Mexico and Arizona......... 7 1,357 144 157 
IS cv cn lnn dc cussseescbakheues 40,844 48,566 107 141 
SI, n cnccaddiacccaccee 2,496 1,414 429 «1,144 
MNCL. hie vean ds cnovneaeaneonser’s 12,972 17,085 204 215 
Oregon, Washington and Alaska, 1,082 3,853 110 172 
PORRRPIVARIA.....0.0.0:0.0.0.50sdesseies asics 20,972 13,783 167 383 
Batis Clavallaae.¢ 5 ccigiecsfeaaa ces 2,152 873 88 1,819 
TMANNOO. 6.0... vccocccissadceeseses 3,064 2,466 317 717 
RIOR, 50s paws new cnaesvansteseasorse 5,032 5,552 162 402 
TED... iis céancacdansstncces 3,540 2,78 346 594 
ee, aedannndoese 4,388 8,975 240 188 
West Virginia. ...........ceeseeeeee 732 «1,438 603 584 
Total United States.......... 200,676 229,936 192 272 





From this table it appears that there are 272 inhabit- 
ants now to one liquor dealer, while in 1873 the propor- 
tion was 192 toone. This may mean much or it may 
mean little. It is possible that the average dealer does 
a larger business than he used to, at least in the cities. 
In rural States, like Alabama and Arkansas, it unq ues 
















tionably implies a reduction in sales. Considering every 
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retail dealer as engaged, for business purposes, in con- 
ducting a school for the propagation of the drink habit, 
we have in the 230,000 schoolmasters in vice a tremen- 
dous problem of referm. There are far less than half 
as many ministers, somewhat more than half as many 
churches, and not so many Sunday-schools by a hundred 
thousand. 

Against the formidable army of the Devil what forces 
can be mustered for reform? We have the Church; the 
Sunday-school; the day school, where the effects of 
drink are scientifically taught toopening minds ; temper- 
ance organizations, including the mighty W. C. T. U.; 
millions of praying mothers and anxious fathers. Let 
these forces be massed for educational, preventive and 
rescue work. Let there be everywhere a Gospel crusade, 
such as Mr. Murphy conducts, against the drink habit. 
The work must be a personal work, pursued persisteatly, 
and with trust in the Divine power. 

All progress made in this direction is real progress. 
We know no other sure way leading to the final over- 
through of the drink traffic. There must be a body of 
abstainers before there can be effective prohibition. 
We want more abstainers. 


+ 


SENATE CHANGES IN THE WILSON TAKIFF. 


AFTER some weeks, employed in revising the Wi'son 
Tariff bill, the Democratic members of the Senate Finance 
Committ@& have allowed it to ¥e reported to-the full 
committee and to the country. The majority of the Sen- 
ate took up the tariff with the determination not to allow 
any of the interests affected to be heard. No hearings 
were granted. The Senators incharge of the bill seemed 
to think they had sufficient light to enter upon a thor- 
ough and satisfactory revision. They found, however, 
that quite a number of the Democratic Senators were not 
satistied to leave this important work in the hands of a 
few, and the result was the calling of a caucus which, 
after some days’ deliberation, and the giving of hints as 
to how the revision should be conducted, Jeft the matter 
with the Democratic members of the Finance Committee 
to continue and conclude the revision. 

The revision they have made is by no means an exten- 
sive one. They have left the most odious feature of the 
whole bill unchanged. They have retained the income 
tax measure with only a few changes in the phraseology 
of the sections. They have proposed certain alterations 
which take some articles from the free list and put them 
on the dutiable list. But all this is done without attack- 
ing in any way the principle of the Wilson tariff. All 
the changes proposed are in the nature of concessions to 
the demands of Democratic Senators whose constituents 
have urged them to secure modifications. Thus the put- 
ting of sugar on the dutiable list, at an average of about 
one and one-fifth cents a pound for raw, with an advan- 
tage of perhaps one-eizghtt of a cent over this for refined 
sugars is a concession to the Louisiana Senators who would 
listen to nothing less. Tae duty of forty cents a ton 
levied on coal is a concession to the Democratic Senators 
from West Virginia and Maryland and other Sates, 
where free coal would work an injury to coal-mine own- 
ers. The same amount is levied on iron ore, in which 
several Southern States are now very greatly interested. 
An advance from thirty-five to forty-five per cent. duty 
on collars and cuffs is a triumph for Senator Murphy, of 
this State. There are no other changes of importance in 
the direction of more Protection. On the contrary, 
woolen manufacturers are subjected to a reduction from 
the rates of the Wilson bill, averaging about five per 
cent. This reduction, which was to have been gradual 
(one per cent. ayear), is taken off at once by the Senate 
Committee. Carded silk is reduced five per cent, manu- 
factures of glass are advanced from five to ten per 
cent., and some manufactures of iron are advanced 
slightly, while others are reduced. 

This is the form in which the bill emerges from the 
Committee and comes before the Senate. The principle 
of affording the least possible protection, consistent with 
the purpose of Government revenue, to American indus- 
tries in general, is adhered to. It is true that the bill, 
in its present shape, will yield considerable more revenue 
than when it left the House; but most of this revenue, 
so far as imports are concerned, will come from the 
taxation of sugar, which the McKinley Act made free. 
As we produce, in this country, only a fraction of what 
we consume, and as a bounty was given to our own 
sugar growers so that their industry should not be 
blotted out, the McKinley Act conferred a great boon 
upon the people of this country, in reducing the 
price of sugar used on their tables about thirty- 
three and a third per cent. This was a magnificent 
net gain to consumers, the benefits of which can be 
more fully appreciated when it is remembered that 





' every family is a consumer. But it is in accordance with 


the free trade idea that common articles of use, such as 
sugar and tea and coffee, should be taxed in order that 
revenue may be raised without affording protection, 
incidental or otherwise, to the various industries. 

We are told that certain Democratic Senators insist 
that there shall be further modifications, as the price of 
their support of the bill; but it does not seem likely that 
these modifications will be of any great importance. The 
judgment of the people, at least of the Northern States, 
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has been pretty clearly indicated in the Congressional 
elections in Pennsylvania and this State, and in the 
spring elections. There is a great revulsion of feeling ; and 
if a new Congress were to be chosen to-day Bourke Coch- 
ran’s prediction that no Northern district would return a 
Democratic representative would be pretty nearly ful- 
filled. But the Senators in charge of the bill seem to be 
unaware of this feeling or indifferent to it, Their chief 
support comes from the South and from States which 
are almost entirely agricultural. It is the manufactur- 
ing communities which are chiefly affected, and the ag- 
ricultural South seers to think that the prosperity of 
the whole country can be advanced by preying upon capi- 
taland manufactures. Many of our industries are already 
paralyzed in anticipation of a destructive change. The 
country must suffer a tremendous convulsion in adjust- 
ing itself to the new policy ; and as the next Congress- 
ional elections, in November, will find it in the midst 
of these throes, it will not, we believe, fail to inflict such 
condign punishment as the Democratic Party has not 
received since the outbreak of the War. : 


cali 


A FEW QUESTIONS ON THE HAWAIIAN ISSUE. 


A CORRESPONDENT who recognizes that intense oppo- 
sition to the Administration policy on the Hawaiian 
question has complete right of way among antislavery, 
Christian and mission elements, and who himself repre- 
sents these elements, being a minister of radical Free- 
soil ancestry, Republican antecedents and missionary 
connections, asks a few questions, not really from desire 
to justify the policy of the Administration, but rather 
to satisfy himself as to the character and spirit of the 
prevailing opposition thereto. He says: 

In considering the question whether or not uur officials 
at Honolulu interfered in behalf of the revolution last 
year, has any other question as tothe character of the 
overthrown Governmeut, or has the fact that that Govern- 
ment was a monarchy, any right whatever to our consider- 
ation until that first question is settled, and settled after 
a calm, unbiased investigation and in a purely judicial 
spirit? What, for example, has the fact that the Queen’s 
Government was a monarchy to do with that first 
question ? 

We answer, Nothing at all. Our Government has 
not a particle more right to try to overturn the Govern- 
ment of imperial Russia than that of republican Switz- 
erland. Accordingly we have never attempted to de- 
fend or excuse Minister Stevens for having used the 
forces of the United States to overthrow the Government 
of Queen Liliuokalani. We have simply denied abso- 
lutely that he did anything of the sort. The question is 
out of court, because the fact is otherwise. We know 
that Mr. Blount and President Cleveland have asserted 
it; but the Senate Committee agrees with us, and its 
testimony is conclusive. It tells us that the Queen had 
overthrown herself by the revolution which she at- 
tempted, that this was done in the absence of Minister 
Stevens from Honolulu, that on his returo he found the 
citizens in possession of power which she could not and 
dared not resist, and that he requested troops to be sent 
on shore with orders not to interfere on either side, but 
simply to protect American property if there should be 
any disturbance. The testimony is ample that the land- 
ing of the troops had not the least effect on the result, as 
between the Queen and the Provisional Government. 

But, further, we do have a right to have a full sympa- 
thy with a government like our own, conducted by 
honest and capable men, and to detest a government 
like that of the Queen or her brother who preceded her. 
Minister Stevens and his predecessors had sense enough 
to report adversely to her Government, and to prophesy 
its overthrow. There the monarchical government rep- 
resrented anarchy and revolution, just as in Brazil a 
republican government cannot prevent it. If the 
landing of the troops took away the Queen’s last hope of 
recovering her power and prevented bloodshed, then he 
and we ought to be glad. It did not affect the result. 

Our friend again asks : 

Has there not been, on the part of the opponents of the 
Administration in this issue, an unwarrantable impugn- 
ing of the character and motives of public men on the 
other side? Take, for example, the cases of Mr. Blount 
aad, especially, Mr. Gresham. Mr. Blount’s long patriotic 
and distinguished services in the House, and his well- 
established personal character, ought to have mitigated, 
it certainly seems to us, the violence of the attacks made 
on him. And to charge Mr. Gresham—great soldier, 
wounded almost to the death in our war for the Union; 
great, fearless and upright judge; great Cabinet officer, 
filling successively two positions in a Republican Cabinet 
—to charge Mr. Gresham, of all men living, with small 
spite toward Mr. Harrison as the motive for his course, 
and not a hint of positive evidence or of aught else than 
surmise to sustain the charge, seems surpassingly unkind, 
unjudicial and unchristian. 

We do not care to object to the answer which our 
friend gives to his own question. We have not impugned 
Mr. Blount’s motives. We do not know what they were. 
He may have been as honest as Saul of Tarsus. We only 
know what we did. His inquiry was shamefully one- 
sided. He got full information from the friends of the 
Queen, and avoided asking questions of the officers of 
the Provisional Government. He got the testimony from 
over sixty of her friends, and a disreputable crowd Min- 
ster Willis says they are. He called on the Queen’s Cab- 
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inet, Colburn, Peterson, Sam Parker, Cornwell; on her 
attorney, Paul Neumann, on Antone Rosa, on Dr. 
Trousseau and Mr. Wunderberg, not one of them 
of high reputation for truth. But he did not go to the 
officers of the ‘‘ Boston,” who would have told him the 
truth ; he did not go to Minister Stevens, who could 
have told him a great deal—the first man he should have 
gone to; he did not go to the leading members of the 
Provisional Government or their supporters, and the 
names of only a dozen on that side appear in his report ; 
and how he treated them is shown in the case of Chief 
Justice Judd, who was asked certain questions, and not 
allowed to volunteer information on essential points, In 
all this he may have been honest—so was Saul—but it was 
wicked. We say nothing about motives. As to Mr. 
Gresham, we honor his military record; and we should 
be sorry to believe that he was controlled by any per- 
sonal jealousy of the success of President Harrison. 

Our friend inquires further : 

In the plea, doubtless correct, that the great prepon- 
derance of wealth, morals, intelligence, ability and serv- 
ices is on the side of the revolutionists, as against the 
plea that the majority of-the people is on the other side, 
are we not laying the ax at the root of popular govern- 
ment, that is, the government by the people as such ? 

That is not a prac.ical question, however serious aca- 
demically. The issue is between the popular authority 
behind the Provisional Government and the popular au- 
thority behind the Queen when she overthrew the Con- 
stitution under which she had reigned. That revolution- 
ary act of hers was without the authority of her Cabinet, 
or of the Legislature, or of the popular vote. Itoverturned 
the rights of the voters and established absolutism. On 
the other side was the popular uprising of the citizens of 
the chief island and the chief city which is more to Hawaii 
than Paris is to France. It was ameeting of the people in 
popular assembly which established a new Government. 
That Government, after a little more than a year’s pos- 
session of power, is preparing to establish a regular rep- 
resentative Government, which maintains the right of 
suffrage of every citizen, and may impose a property 
qualification only for voters for the Upper House, which 
has been imposed ever since the Revolution of 1887, be- 
fore which time the King had the irresponsible power 
of appointment. We know that the vast majority of 
white citizens favor the present Government, and we 
believe a popular vote would show in its favor a total 
majority of all citizens, of native or foreign origin. But 
the Senatorial report has concluded the matter. Mr. 
Blount’s report and Mr. Gresham’s argument based on it 
are both utterly discredited. We can trust character; 
and we are surprised that any one could have been found 
to trust this Queen against the ‘‘ missionary children.” 


ee 


Editorial Votes. 


OovrR issue this week contains interesting literary English 
Notes by James Payn; Dr. Cuyler asks a serious question 
in religious experience ; Charles S. Robinson, D.D., de- 
scribes Good Friday in the Sistine Chapel; Grace Green- 
wood offers social reminiscences of Washington before the 
War, and suggests comparisons with the present attitude 
of the South; ‘ Father Endeavor’’ Clark suggests what 
would be a magnificent investment abroad for American 
millionaires; Professor Long, of Robert College, describes 
the Cholera in Constantinople; Bishops Spaulding, Ruli- 
son and Nichols, of the Protestant Episcopal Church, con- 
tinue the discussion of Church Unity, begun in our 
last issue; Kate Foote’s Washington letter reports current 
Congressional debates; Agnes Farley Miliar tells of 
winter art exhibitions. in Paris; Dr. Teunis S. 
Hamlin reports the Moody meetings in Washing- 
ton; President Raymond, of Wesleyan University, 
gives an account of the Murphy meetings in Middletown, 
Conn., and Mr. E. P. Powell, H. N. Jarchow and Charles 
Hallock treat of agricultural topics. Abundant space is 
given to our monthly letters from the mission field. There 
are poems by Richard Henry Stoddard, his wife, Elizabeth 
Stoddard, and theirson, Lorimer Stoddard, and also by 
Alfred J. Hough and Lettie S. Bigelow; and rarely good 
stories by Frank H. Sweet, W. Thomson and A. Gandib. 
It is not an easy matter to furnish good stories for our 
Young and Old Department. It is our purpose to make 
these stories especially attractive in the family, both for 
parents and children, and those given this week are only 
samples of what we plan to do constantly ; and we ask 
parents to read these stories aloud to their children, They 
will be found interesting and instructive alike to “old 
and young.”’ 








...-This is a strange report which comes to us from Rio 
by way of London, that British merchant vessels have to 
depend on the American navy for the necessary assistance 
in landing the sick and supplying them with water, the 
British navy having refused this aid in the terrible mor- 
tality from fever. We do not wonder that ashipowning 
member of Parliament who has received the complaint has 
appealed to the Foreign Office for instructions to remedy 
this state of affairs. It is only a little while ago that Ad 
miral Benham was asked to protect a British vessel against 
detention by the rebel fleet. 
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WE are not surprised that the articles of the Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, which we published 
last week, are attracting wide attention. We have received 
many letters concerning them, and some articles which we 
hope to print. We give this week three additional contri- 
butions by Bishops Spaulding, Rolison and Nichols. In 
tone and position these letters are in entire harmony with 
those which we gave last week. Indeed, the Episcopate 
may be said to be a unit with regard to ministerial reci- 
procity. Asan indication of the interest taken in the sub- 
ject, we may mention that a prominent minister, for many 
years editor of a religious paper, stated last week that 
these articles alone were worth three years and three 
months subscription to THE INDEPENDENT. A prominent 
layman, u merchant of high standing in New York, stated 
that he was so much interested in them that he stayed up 
one night until after twelve o’clock reading them. We are 
sure that all who are in any wise concerned as to the great 
question of Church Unity and the relations of other 
Churches to the Episcopal, must regard these opinions of 
the bishops, as perhaps the most important contribution 
yet made from the Episcopal Church. There has been a 
large request for copies of the paper, of which an extra sup- 
ply was printed. 


THE Rev. Matthew F, Tierney, Catholic chaplain at Bay- 
side, N. Y., has called in question some figures given by 
Dr. Madison C. Peters, of this city, relative to school at- 
tendance in Protestant and Catholic countries. He says: 

“The United States Bureau of Education for 1890 gives no such 
figures. Permit me to truthfully quote from the latest 
reports of the Bureau.” 


Mr. Tierney then gives the following table: 


Population. School Per 
. Attendance. cent. 

I cs cuncdcnnceenes cvabek 49,121,064 9,300,000 18. 
PID calsssnaekonacwsavesnak 29,001,018 8,717,910 2.8 
| re 3,032,103 519,308 12.8 
ER iscnneunecebbinosrnbsad 4,744,109 690,253 14. 
SE a phish vcenuccsassnesned 2.185,159 233,240 10.6 
NE oy. Gskssssnsbabe acer 2,933,612 418,143 10.8 

ee 79 
GL Sudan bbeknds ss onan nun 38,343,192 5,680,336 14.78 
DE icc Vinksnensaboneanepene 4,706,162 691,742 14.7 
NS ccbivinknunbantxeiovsce 6,484,940 894,947 18.8 
ME achecbhsesabncsbeeesesrens, de 17,237,600 1,843,183 1.69 
Ea ene L 49 e9n OFF 2,957,277 18.1 
= ER Ae j 42,020,008 2,198,457 12.6 
Pc ckwenkknyencosepens 79.67 


We have gone carefully through the two-volume report 
of the Bureau for 1890, and find no authority therein for 
some of Mr. Tierney’s figures. From the tables given on 
pp. 551-3, of Volume I, relating to “‘ Education in Europe 
between the Kindergarten and University,” we gather the 
following: 





Pop. Enroll. Ratios. 

CO Ee ee 49,421,064 9,300,000 18.8 
_ er 4,825,560 16.6 
PL cwaiucnsstveceseseseer 4,033,103 664,466 16.4 
RIND 5 Bogk cassunknschtsescns 4,784,675 736.790 15.4 
I UCopsLcLeccheseskebione 2,185,189 239,940 11.0 
INN. ccasnikskawehambons 2,917,740 570,935 19.5 

97.7 
NN ch Cascknunabskkeskibaenee 38,343,192 5,807,157 15.1 
PN Rss iceknronhinkadsoaxces 4.706.162 694,832 14.7 
Rc eukaiccaceeseeanceasoks 6,147,041 827,958 13.5 
RL GILL GL cob hvoscacuebasoeen 7,550,246 1,859,183 10.6 
INI, 65 sisidwe-cnokesknensna be 23,895,413 3,132,088 13.1 
PRI ocusvasvihunisoweseaby 17,335,929 2,180,568 12.6 

79.6 
Where Mr. Tierney gets his figures we cannot tell. It will 


be noticed that between them and those we extract from 
the Report there is a wide difference, all of which is favor- 
able to the Protestant countries. We give the correction 
in the interests of truth, simply. 


In his Forum article on the religious condition of Mid- 
dleboro, Mass., the Rev. William B. Hale offers hiscontribu- 
tion to the problem of Church unity. Ajs panacea is that 
each denomination shall keep its affirmations, but give 
up its denials. Thus: 

“In the spirit of that creed, which affirms, which refuses to 

deny, let . the Congregationalist continue to maintain that 
men learn God by sudden and extraordinary revelation, but let 
him cease denying that alsomany men grow into this knowledge 
gradually and naturaily.” 
But it is news to us that the Congregationalists make any 
such denial. The doctrine that men may grow into the 
knowledge of God gradually and naturally is taught by 
Jonathan Edwards and Horace Bushnell. Mr. Hale con- 
tinues: 

“ By all means Jet the Methodist never stop proclaiming that 

God is in Lis world, giving * peculiar incitements to holiness,’ but 
let him stop Cenying that these come as well under the orderly 
service of God’s house as under the fervid oratory of an itinerant 
evangelist.” 
It is news to us that Methodists make any such denial. 
Neither ofthe Wesleys, nor any other Methodist theologian 
from his day to that of Dr. Pope, Dr. Miley and Bishop 
Foster, teaches that conversion comes only in revivals. 
He continues : 

“Let the Episcopalian cling to his bishops, without depying 
the validity of presbyterian orders, and let the Presbyterian 
admit episcopal ordination, without yielding his own mode: 
co-ordination, episcopal and presbyterian, could easily be ar- 
ranged.” 

We have never heard that the Presbyterians denied the 
validity of episcopal ordination; they certainly do not. 
It comes down, then, to this, that Mr. Hale would have the 
Episcopalians cease to deny the validity of presbyterian 
orders, which we understand the bishops to say in our 
columns that they cannot do. We fear that Mr. Hale has 
a missionary task on his hand in bis own Church which 
will be too much for his zeal. When Mr. Halesays: ‘‘Let the 
Presbyterian admit episcopal ordination” we prefer to 
understand him to mean that Presbyterians should admit 
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that it isvalid ; and yet hislanguage seems toimply that it 
should be imposed in connection with presbyterian ordina- 
tion on Presbyterians, But that would be “denying the 
validity of presbyterian ordination.” The fact is that 
affirmations and denials are so co-ordinated that they 
cannot well be separated. The principle of tolerance of 
divergent views is simpler. 


AN interview at Rome with Bishop Spalding, of Peoria 
is being published in the Catholic papers. In it he denies 
any purpose to oppose the American system of public 
schools, and says the attempt might bring about a perse- 
cution of Catholics—not a bloody, but a political persecu- 
tion. 

“It would be a bloodless one—a skillful, organized govern- 

mental persecution; such a one as the Catholics of some 
European countries have learned to detest. America is essen- 
tially the land of tolerance, and it would disdain to imbrue its 
hands with persecution of that other kind. But at present we 
Catholics enjoy a broad religious liberty. This would be cur- 
tailed by vexatious laws enacted by the different States, which 
would deprive us of all the honor of martyrs, and yet seriously 
hamper our religious and civil action. Already in a few States 
some such disposition has shown itself, and it may be taken as a 
warning note.” 
We wish the Bishop had elaborated a little and let us 
know what sort of a political persecution is liable to occur. 
We find it hard toconceive what it could be. Perhaps a 
Goveroment visitation of all private schools; but that 
would not be very bad. Perhaps a taxation of all church 
property; but that would be only fair justice. Perhaps 
the denial of subventions from public money to religious 
or private institutions; but that is only even justice. 
Really, we cannot think of any legislation of injury to 
Catholics or at all interfering with their religious liberty 
which has the least chance of being passed ; for America 
‘*ig essentially the land of tolerance.” 


THE downfall of McKane in Gravesend and the punish- 
ment which has overtaken him for his crimes against the 
ballot, seem to have had no effect upon the corrupt gang 
that carried the elections in Troy last Tuesday. That city, 
like Brooklyn and Buffalo and New York, has been in 
bad hands, and a determined effort was made last week to 
redeem it. The Republicans united with decent Democrats 
in support of a Democratic candidate, while the ring, 
which is known as the Murphy Ring, supported a candi- 
date of their own. Frauds were openly committed at the 
polls, and gangs of repeaters did effective work for the 
ring candidate. At one of the polling places, when 
protest was made against the fraudulent voting, ruf- 
fians responded with pistol shots, and one man was killed 
and another badly wounded. The ring triumphed in the 


election; but the people, without regard to party, have 


risen in indignant denunciation of their scandalous and 
murderous acts, and steps have been taken to prevent 
them from enjoying the fruits of their wickedness. It is 
to be hoped that the scoundrels will be brought to justice 
speedily, and that no candidate whose election is due to 
fraud will be allowed to hold office. Now is the time for 
the people of Troy to free themselves from the domination 
of corrupt men. They have appointed a Committee of 
Safety to look after their interests, and the whole State is 
concerned that the issue should be in favor of purity of the 
ballot. 





By a clever trick the Bland Seigniorage bill was passed 
to a third reading last week in the Senate, and thus put 
beyond the reach of amendment. Its opponents, so quietly 
and skillfully was the bill progressed, were not aware that 
it was passing beyond the stage of amendment until it was 
too late. Senator Stewart, the silver Republican, or Popu- 
list, of Nevada, was at the front and gave the silver Demo- 
crats-the needed assistance ; and the fate of the bill will 
probably be decided this week, se far as the Senate is con- 
cerned. Senator Sherman, in an able speech, fitly described 
the bill in these terms : 


“ This bill is a plain and palpable violation of the public faith 
—as plain as if youshould refuse to pay United States notes— 
that this bullion so purchased for Treasury notes shall remain 
intact in the Treasury, only to be used for the purpose of the 
redemption of Treasury notes. The bill before us, strange to 
say, provides for taking fifty-five millions of the bullion thus 
pledged to the redemption of the Treasury notes. It takes it 
from the vaults of the Treasury Department, where it is pledged 
as sacredly as a mortgage upon land, or as any other obligation 
of public faith. And what does it propose to do with this fifty- 
five millions? Not to redeem Treasury notes. Not to maintain 
the parity between Treasury notes and gold. But this fifty-five 
millions is to be taken, in plain violation of the law of 1890, in 
plain violation of the obligations of public faith,in plain viola- 
tion of the contract between citizens of the United States and 
the United States at large. I say that this isa breach of public 
faith which ought to stamp this measure in the conder- 
nation of every man who has any regard for the obligation of 
contracts.” 


No wonder honest old Abram S. Hewitt should character- 
ize men who support such a bill as painfully deficient in 
capacity for statesmanship. 





TuHIs charming tribute to Mr. Gladstone from the lips of 
John Bright is told by Henry M. Field, D.D., in The Evan- 
gelist, and is well worth relating just now when Mr. Glad- 
stone is retiring from public office : a 


“It was at a time when Mr. Gladstone was so unpopular in the 
aristocratic society of London, that the mention of his name was 
sure to evoke a sneer, or some bitter word of depreciation, that 
Mr. Bright was one day in conversation with a lady of high rank 
(he told me her name), whom he surprised a little by asking if 
she had children? And being answered in the affirmative, he 
surprised her still more by adding very earnestly, as one who 
would direct her to what would be for them a precious memory : 
* When you have an opportunity, take them to the House of Com- 
mons, and point out to them Mr. Gladstone ; for when they grow 
up it wil! be a pleasant thing to remember that they have seen 
the greatest Englishman that has appeared in sume centuries.’ The 
expression was so strong, and the manner so emphatic, that, as 
soon as I came away, I made a note of the interview, that I might 
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preserve his exact words. But I was not quite satisfied‘even with 
that, and wished to make assurance doubly sure. And so, as he 
invited me to call on him again, with a friend whose name I had 
mentionéd to him, I recalled the subject, when he corrected his 
former version of the story, but only in a single word, and even 
that doubtfully, saying: ‘I am not sure that I spoke of Mr. Glad- 
stone as the greatest Englishman that had appeared in some cen- 
turies, or only as the greatest in this century.’ *Then,’ I said, 
* you look upon him as the first of living statesmen.’ Oh dear, 
yes!’ he answered, quickly ; ‘there is no one to be mentioned be- 
side him!” 


THIs is likely to be a week of accomplishment in Euro- 
pean politics. The German treaty with Russia will be 
passed. Indeed, the opposition to it has broken down 
through the vigor of the Emperor’s intervention, and the 
persistency of his ministers, altho the great name of Bis- 
marck is invoked against a treaty which will be binding 
for ten years, and Herbert Bismarck voted against it on the 
second reading. Much more interest will be taken here in 
the opening of a new session of Parliament, after a short 
recess, under the new Premier Lord Rosebery. The read- 
ing of the Queen’s speech on Monday proved that there was 
to be no step backward proposed by Mr. Gladstone’s suc- 
cessor. Irish interests will not be forgotten, and the princi- 
ples of home rule will be partially applied to Scotland. 
But most important of all is the step in advance providing 
for the disestablishmeni of the Church in Wales. It is a 
righteous measure, a Christian measure, and the proposal 
does honor to Lord Rosebery and his loyalty to the Liberal 
principles of reform. 


....The Jacksonville (Fla.), Citizen is about right when 


it says: > 


“* A State that allows lotteries and prize fights will suffer in the 
race to obtain decent immigrants. Everything in Florida is not 
for sale. Honor and reputation and virtue will not be bartered 
for money. We will draw the line here. 

“Th decency loving people of this city will not submit to an- 

other effort to drag its name in the dust and to make this fair 
State adumping ground for the outlawed vices of every other 
State. They are not willing that the name of Florida shall be- 
come a subject of scorn and contempt.” 
This is the paper which has exposed the effort of the 
Louisiana Lottery to steal the State of Florida and deceive 
the United States Postal Department. And we are glad 
to believe its prophecy that the next Florida Legislation 
will see that such laws are passed that neither lottery nor 
prize fighting can find refuge in Florida. 


.... Last week the spring elections were held throughout 
this State. Local officers were elected and also county 
supervisors. The results were like those of last fall, very 
much one-sided. The Republican victory was a sweeping 
one. Many Democratic strongholds were carried for the 
first time, and where Democrats succeeded at all it was 
generally by a greatly reduced majority. Not for many 
years, if ever, have so many Republican supervisors been 
elected. In some counties there are hardly any Democrats 
at allin the Board. This result is, of course, not explained 
fully by dissatisfaction with the reckless rule of their 
Party in the State. It is due, also, in large measure to the 
general distrust of the policy of the Government at Wash- 
ington. 


.... This is not all a joke, evenif Mark Twain did say it : 

“In all this world there is no joy like to the joy a lawyer feels 
when he sees a good-hearted, inconsiderate person erecting a 
free library or a town hall or a hospital in his will. He smiles the 
smile that only he knows how to smile, and goes into training 
for the anaconda act. Perhaps no one kas ever known a dead 
man to try todo even the least little simple thing without mak- 
ing a botch of it. The truth is, a dead man ought to lie still and 
keep quiet and try to behave.” 
And yet it is better than not to give atall, to giveina 
will, at least when it can be done with the good-will of the 
natural heirs. ; 


.... There are great efforts making of late, as our readers 
know, to purge the Roman Catholic papers in this country 
of their whisky advertisements. Weare delighted to find 
the following in the Catholic Telegraph: 

“ We agree with THE INDEPENDFNT that it is not proper for 
aes ge papers to advertise brands of whisky or saloons; that 
such advertisements shock Protestants and scandalize Catho- 


lics, and that they bring reproach on the Catholic Church. The 
Telegraph has no more space for them.” 


Now let us hear from The Catholic Mirror, of Baltimore. 


....What is the matter with the Church in Hungary ? 
And why is it that it has no influence with the people ? 
The Church fights the Civil Marriage bill as something 
profane and pagan, and yet the people are wild with en- 
thusiasm for it, and Jast Sunday more than three hundred 


thousand persons marched through the streets from morn- 
ing till night with flags and banners, and the houses were 
illuminated in honor of the introduction of the bull. 


....Respect for law is what most needs to be inculcated. 
The college ‘* hazer”’ at Cornell and Swarthmore isin want 
of the lesson, just as much as McKane, of Gravesend, Shea, 


of Troy, and other enemies of a pure ballot; just as 
much as gamblers, prize fighters, lottery dealers, and the 
criminal classes generally. Make good laws and then keep 
them sacred. 


....Another effort is making by the people of Colorado 
to remove the Utes from their reservation and put them 
in a wild and barren district in Utah. To doso would be 
an outrage. The proper thing to do just as sdon as possi- 
ble is to give them their lands in severalty and make citi- 


— of them and open the rest of their reservation for set- 
tlers. 


.... The temporary order that no freight except perish- 
able freight be moved on the Erie Railroad on Sundays, gives 


8,000 men a rest-day. Such an order ought to be in force 
all the time on all the roads. Itis aserious thing to rob 
men of their rest-day, and still more seriousto rob God of 
what is his due. 


....They had a church fair lately in Savannah, Ga., and 
among the schemes was a punchbowl, awarded by vote 
to the most popular saloon keeper. We do not tell what 


church it was, but no one would guess wrong. 
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MR. MOODY AT WASHINGTON. 
BY TEUNIS S. HAMLIN, D.D. 








Mr. Moopy closed his thirty days’ labors with us on last 
Wednesday evening, the 7th instant. I wrote THE INDE- 
PENDENT a few lines shortly after these meetings began, 
telling of their auspicious opening and great promise. All 
that we then hoped has been fully realized. Interest rose 
steadily to the last hour. Nothing occurred to mar the 
harmony of the vast multitudes or to impede the work. 
The pastors and churches of the city gave unstinted labor 
and the most cordial co-operation. Personal religion has 
been and is the current topic of the town; and men every- 
where are as approachable on this subject as on politics or 
business, the Tariff bill, or the Hawaiian question. Per- 
haps that statement gives as comprehensive a view of the 
results of this thirty days’ mission as can be put into a few 
words, That the Capital, with its almost infinite distrac” 
tions, has its attention thoroughly arrested and turned to 
the most vital and heart-searching truths of Christianity, 
means the coming of some majestic and fairly irresistible 
power. 

Of course, in the final analysis, this is divine power. No 
one could recognize this more fully and reverently than 
does Mr. Moody. It was the central thought of all the 
preaching and the praying. But that divine power is 
always available. How then shall we account for this 
unusual and remarkable manifestation of it here during 
the last month ? That is an interesting question for every 
Christian, and a helpful advance toward an answer may be 
found in a brief review of the conditions surrounding 
and attending this movement. 

The very place of meeting was helpful. Centrally located 
and easy of access, fairly attractive in appearance, a good 
auditorium, safe from fire and for ingress and egress, Mr. 
Moody pronounced it one of the best placesin which he 
had ever spoken. 

Then the vast audience was itself a source of great 
power. Six thousand people impart tremendous momen- 
tum to any movement thatcalls them together. This was 
the regular evening audience, except on two or three very 
stormy nights. And on Sundays and the last two evenings 
all below the platform were men. Many of the afternoon 
audiences also packed the hall; and at no meeting prob- 
ably were there less than three thousand people present. 
These throngs were very skillfully managed by several 
hundred well-drilled ushers, whose patience, tho severely 
tried, proved unfailing. 

The occupants of the immense platform were also a 
source of power. Here, clustered about Mr. Moody, were 
nearly all the leading pastors of the city; prominent pro- 
fessional and business men, members of Congress, and in 
general the best people of the city. And most of them 
were there not merely once or twice to satisfy curiosity, 
but steadily, afternoons and evenings, throughout the 
month, 


The singing was simply marvelous. Mr. Sankey, of 


course, fixed all eyes and won all hearts. All movement - 


and noise instantly ceased when he took his seat to sing. 
Overflow meetings could be quickly gathered when it was 
known that he would be present, and he has never put 
more spiritual power into his singing than now. Other 
soloists, both local and from abroad, assisted him ; but he 
holds his place of unquestioned pre-eminence. 

The great choir of sixteen hundred voices, massed on a 
rising, semicircular platform, back of Mr. Moody and his 
immediate helpers, was a prime element of the success of 
the meetings. Mr. Percy S. Foster showed the highest 
skill in its organization and management. It sang with 
marvelous precision and feeling and force. The audience 
never tired of hearing it, Long before the hour of openiog 
the service it was at work, and long after the service 
closed, while hundreds were talking with inquirers and 
directing them to Christ, the choir held the multitude 
spellbound. 

But after all, the central source of power, humanly 
speaking, was Mr. Moody himself. He needed all these 
adjuncts; but only he could have marshalled them. He 
preached with mighty power. The papers two or three 
years ago were discussing the question of his decadence ; 
but, having heard him for many years,I have never seen 
him moreirresistible than now. Many people think him a 
sensationalist, a teller of stories, a haphazard talker; but 
they do not know him. He is a very close, constant and 
painstaking student. A lady asked him in my hearing, 
‘Mr. Moody, how do you manage always to have the right 
illustration for every truth 2” ‘‘ Oh!’ he replied; ‘‘itis my 
business to do that.’’ He thus disclosed one of the secrets 
of his success. No man could bea more diligent student 
than is he of the art of public speaking. A clerical 
friend said to a Congressman, who was rather pooh- 
poohing Mr. Moody: “There are probably a hundred 
thousand men in this country practicing public speech in 
one vocation and another; hereis the most successful man 
among them; it will pay you to study his methods.” A 
gentleman not long ago asked Professor Park, of An- 
dover, if he did not think there was some special dispensa- 
tion of Providence for Mr. Moody; and he replied: ‘I do 
not know about that; you must remember that he is avery 
greatman.” His rare common sense, tremendous earnest- 
ness, mighty will, quick perception, wide and accurate 
observation, profound faith in God and equally profound 
love for men; his instinct of command that would have 
made him a general of the first rank; his business talents 
that in commercial life would have made him a merchant 
prince; his capacity for work and indefatigable industry ; 
his instantaneous grasp of a situation and exhaustless 
adaptability, all are put unsparingly into the one work of 
convincing men of the truth of that religion in which he 
believes with all his heart and soul and mind and 
Strength. In the single-minded pursuit of this work, Mr. 
Moody has learned how to master all his resources; every 
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detail is loaded with the vast total of his power ; and in his 
greatest moments he is an orator of consummate skill and 
of electric power. 

All these forces, and others that might be named, com- 
bining, have mightily stirred this city. On the last even- 
ing of the mission not less than four thousand Christians 
rose to testify that they had been revived, and had entered 
into larger and richer experiences. An unnumbered multi- 
tude of careless men and women have been awakened, and 
many have confessed Christ. Most of the churches are 
going on with special services. The widest and heartiest 
invitation has been and will be given to all to come in and 
hear the Gospel. And the Capital of the nation, in all the 
diversified elements of its population, has received a de- 
cided impulse toward vital personal religion. For all 
which we give hearty praise to God. 

WASHINGTON. D, C. #8 

GOSPEL TEMPERANCE IN MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


BY PRES. B. P. RAYMOND, LL.D. 


UNDER the leadership of Mr. T. Edward Murpby, the 
cause of Gospel temperance in Middletown, Conn., has re- 








«ceived a new\impetus. As aresult of the campaign con- 


ducted by him in June, 1893, 3,000 persons signed the 
pledge. A very large proportion of these, among whom 
were a considerable number both of moderate and intem- 
perate\ drinkers, have faithfully kept the pledge. The 
meetings just closed showed not only a deep and per- 
manent interest in this cause but confidence in this meth- 
od. The philosophy of the method is that God will help 
the man who tries to help himself. Mr. Murphy gives just 
emphasis to this side of the work, and has shown himself 
a wise leader by his power to reach the best citizens and 
utilize them for the cause. His broad catholicity enables 
him to unite men of all creeds and of no creed. His hearty 
sympathy with men brings him into easy relations with the 
men who have ostracised themselves from good society by 
drunkenness. There is a vein of wit running through his 
addresses, which keeps his audience in good humor. By 
his sincerity and earnestness he touches and stirs all 
hearts. If the sentiments awakened and the impulses 
started are utilized, as they may and ought to be, the cause 
of temperance in Middletown will be permanently ad- 
vanced. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, MIDDLETOWN, CoNN. 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Brooklyn Tabernacle has secured the services of 
the well-known evangelist, the Rev. B. Fay Mills, to fill 
Dr. Talmage’s place during his absence. 


.... The archbishops and bishops of the Church of Ireland 
have taken a decisive step in regard to the Reformed 
Churches of Spain and Portugal, and have resolved that 
the Archbishop of Dublin and two bishops shall consecrate 
bishops for them. 





.»»-The Kansas Methodist Episcopal Conference has de- 
clared football to be a brutal game, and fortified its 
declaration by a unanimous vote to refuse to lend its aid 
to colleges that allow football teams to practice flying and 
mass plays. 


.-+-The annual catalog of McCormick Theological 
Seminary contains the names of 211 students from almost 
all of the different States, the largest number, 32, being 
naturally from Illinois, The State universities send few 
students. The University of Wooster sends more than all 
the others. 


.--eLt is reported from Hidalgo, Mex., that the first step 
has been taken toward driving the Jesuits out of the coun- 
try. Bishop Montes de Oca has, it is said, expelled the 
members of the society in the college of that city. This 
was to be followed by the leaving of the Jesuits from San 
Luis Potosi. The bishop gives no reason for his action. 


.-+e The Presbyterian Church of Wales has 1,282 churches 
and 139,648 communicants, an increase of 2,283 ; 292,628 ad- 
hereuts, an increase of 4,443, and 192,000 Sunday-school 
scholars. There are 716 ordained ministers and 359 lay 
preachers. Its foreign mission work in India includes 
86 organized churches and 7,400 persons in the congrega- 
tions. 

....The Presbyterian Boards of Missions have prepared 
a bill to be presented to the Legislature at Albany, to 
amend the Original charter so that they may be able to 
build the church edifice planned for on Fifth Avenue and 
Twentieth Street, in this city. The discussion with re- 
gard to the appropriateness of the decision to leave the old 
site, has not entirely ceased. Someclaim that in view of 
the difference of opinion the Boards should defer action un- 
til the meeting of the General Assembly. 


.---On the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the accession of the King of Siam to the throne, the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions sent him a memorial 
of acknowledgment for the many courtesies shown by 
him to the missionary work. The memorial, written in 
English, takes the form of a letter, beautifully engrossed 
in script, and is inclosed in a cover of brown velvet plush 
with a center of red and white, the royal colors of the 
House of Siam, and bears the beautiful gold seal of the 
Board. 


..-.-The financial report of the American Board for Feb- 
ruary shows that the total receipts for that month avail- 
able for the general use was $48,654 as against $39,085 for 
the corresponding month of 1893. This is exclusive of 
$549 sent iu for the debt. The report for the six months 
of the current year shows receipts of $298,953 for general 
purposes as against $323,314 for the corresponding period 
of last year. The total amount for the debt received dur- 
ing the six months was $29,634. This general decrease of 
$24,361 is divided as follows: donations, $8,959; legacies, 
$15,402. 
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----John Y. McKane, according to an editorial statement 
in The Christian Advocate, has ceased to be a member of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Gravesend. He offered 
his resignation some time ago to the pastor of that church. 
It is also said that he has not attended to his duties as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school more than fifteen 
times in the past year, and that when his assistant was 
elected, six years ago, it was understood that the duties of 
the position would devolve chiefly upon him. 


---.The question whether nuns, acting as public school 
teachers, have a right to wear their religious dress, is to be 
brought before the courts in Pittsburg. There was some 
discussion over the Sisters’ application for examination, 
but that was quieted by the decision of the State Superin- 
tendent affirming their constitutional right to be teachers 
if examined under their secular names, Others, however, 
contested this, and propose to combat the issue when the 
committee appointed to pass on the examinations of the 
Sisters of Charity files its report. 


-...The question of taxation of church property came 
up before a court in Philadelphia recently on the 
claim that certain rooms in a church building leased 
tothe Board of Education and used as a public school 
were exempt. The judge held that the law of exemption is 
limited to such property as is in actual use and occupation 
for religious purposes, and that all other property, even 
the church itself, from which any income or revenue 
should be derived is subject to taxation. Actual use, he 
understands to mean exclusive use, and a mere concurrent 
oralternative occupation does not come within the require- 
ments of exemption. He thus reverses the judgment of a 
lower court and a new trial is ordered. 


...eThat the work of translation and revision of the 
Bible is by no means finished is evident from the fact that 
atarecent meeting of the Editorial Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, there were discussed 
questions in regard to Arabic, Persian, Hiodi, Marathi, 
Telugu, and half adozen other Indian languages; also 
Burmese, Chinese, Shanghai vernacular, Mandarin, Canton . 
vernacular, Korean, Ainu, Japanese, Malayan, and several 
languages belonging to the Malaysian Agency. In Africa 
work has been going forward in Swahili, Pokomo, Popo 
and Ronga; and for various islands of the South Seas 
questions were discussed affecting versions in Maré, Nguna, 
Keapara and Futuna. 


...-A church in Tabor, Ia., is endeavoring to solve the 
question of provision for the poor and unfortunate without 
loss of self-respect, while at the same time cultivating 
closer sympathetic relations among all. A bevefit fund 
has been started, each member contributing fifty cents per 
month, and thus securing regular sanitary inspection of 
houses, free medical and surgical attendance, regular as- 
sistance while disabled, a traveling certificate equivalent 
to a letter of credit, and free burial in case of death. This 
is essentially a plan that has been already tried in various 
organizations, notably those of railway employés and a 
number of fraternities; and these people seem to think 
that there is no reason why it should not work equally well 
in the churches. 


....Notwithstanding the bitter struggle which has been 
carried on since 1870 between the Quirinal and the Vatican 
Church and State are still united in Italy, and the 
Catholic clergy are paid by the State. The so-called 
* Cultus Fund”? of the Italian Government during the last 
year had a capital of nearly 215,000,000 lire. Bishops, 
priests and other ecclesiastics receive their salaries from 
this fund. The State still supports 23,255 monks and nuns, 
at an annual expeuse of about 7,000,000 lire. This expense 
becomes smaller each year by the death of its beneficiaries. 
Originally the number supported was 50,639. Since 1866. 
the State has given over to that purpose 226 cloisters and 
mouasteries, the inmates of which have died, or these 
buildings have been sold. There are still 619 nun cloisters 
in Italy. Recently the minimum priest salary was fixed 
at 800 lire per annum. 


....The total amount of collections received in the 
Catholic Church in this country the past year for mission 
work among the Negroes and Indians amounted to 
$66,014. This is about the same as last year, and 33,000 
more than in 1891; but $15,000 less than what was col- 
lected in 1887. The largest amounts received were from 
the archdiocese of Philadelphia, $5,150; of Boston, $5,657 ; 
Cincinnati, $4,230; New York, $4,541; Baltimore, $2,439 ; 
St. Louis, $2,387; Chicago, $1,856; San Francisco, $1,100; 
New Orleans, $1,033; the diocese of Ft. Wayne, $1,438 ; 
Cleveland, $1,738; Buffalo, $1,014; Hartford, $1,744; New- 
ark, $1,477; Pittsburg, $3,080; Providence, $2,431, and 
Peoria, $1,756. No other diocese exceeded $1,000. The 
money was expended in many dioceses for Indian or 
Negro work, and $5,000 went to the support of St. Joseph’s 
Semivary, Baltimore, for educating colored priests, and 
$3,800 for the support of Father Stephen’s Bureau of Cath- 
olic Indian Missions at Washington. 


....The report of the executive committee of the Chap- 
man evangelistic movement in Detroit last November con- 
tains some interesting items. Dr. Chapman held in all 98 
meetings, the Rev. Mr. Ottmann 46, and the Rev. Mr. Hel- 
lendeck 16. The report as to the distribution of inquirers’ 
cards was not complete. So far as it was made, however, 
the Presbyterian churches took the lead, with over 900 each 
for churches and Sunday-schools. The Methodist received 
700 for the churches and 255 for Sunday-schools, the Baptist 
452 for the churches and 273 for Sunday-schools. The total 
expenses were $3,732, divided among the churches as fol- 
lows: Presbyterian, $1,585, Methodist $1,030, Baptist $670, 
Congregational $325, Christians $25, Uaited Presbyterian 
$20. The chief items of expense were for the rent of the 
auditorium forone moath, $981, printing $723, entertain- 
ment of the evangelists at the hotel $605, musical books, 
etc., $245, platform for the auditorium $185. There were 
also a large numb:2r of other items, including services and 
expenses of some of the evangelists aud the traveling ex- 
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penses of Dr. Chapman. This of course was entirely aside 
from what was given to Dr. Chapman and Professor Bil- 
horn in the envelops collected during the closing week, 
and which wer2 not reported to the committee. On one oc- 
casion the Detroit Association of Charities and Poor Com- 
mission issued an appeal for assistance and received in cash 
$1,267, and food and clothing of an estimated value of $15,- 
000. On Thanksgiving morning $534 was raised in the 
auditorium as an additional offering. 


.-The week’s record of revival work shows that its 
progress has been extended throughout the country. We 
have reports of meetings by Dr. Munhall, in Jamestown, 
N. Y., which aroused great interest not only in the city 
but in the surrounding territory. Especially interesting 
is this work on account of its proximity to Chautauqua, 
where so many theories of social and Christian life have 
had their exposition. There was not a little opposition 
and criticism, but 800 persons, many of them being young 
men, professed Christ. Similar interest was aroused in 
Maryville College, in Tennessee, where Dr. Trimble, of 
Chattanooga, preached in the college chapel during the 
latter part of February, with the result of a large number 
of conversions. The predominant spirit has always been 
Christian, but that was very greatly strengthened. Else- 
where, throughout the country, there are similar reports. 
One we notice especially in Pennsytwania, where the pas~ 
tor alone conducted the meetings during the month of 
February with the result that a large number of new 
members were received. In other places evangelists or 
neighboring pastors joined in the work, and there were 
the best of results. The work is not confined to any denomi- 
nation or any section—Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, Methodist, all have joined in the work itself and in 
its benefits. To give anything like a full report would be 
to give almost a mere list of names, for whenever 
we open our exchanges, whether the reports come from 
the East or West, from the larger cities or smaller 
towns, there is one story of a remarkable series of meet- 
ings, crowded churches, conversions of the unconverted, 
and stimulating of Christians to greater work and help- 
fulness. In Chicago, Dr. Stoecker, of the Prussian Diet, 
the Court Chaplain of Germany, has been carrying on his 
work among the Germans as the result of the impulse 
gained at the Moody meetings during the summer. In 
speaking of it he says that there is a power for spiritual 
work among the Germans here such as is impracticable in 
Germauy. The work was carried on in many ways both in 
the large halls and in the parish churches. In this city the 
labors of the evangelistic committee have been very 
marked. Meetings at Association Hall have been crowded, 
and in many cases persons have gathered in the open 
square of Madison Square Presbyterian Church and joined 
in prayer and praise. Among the various appeals have- 
been those to drinking men, and the work has had some of 
its best outcome in the rescuing of those who were under 
the power of intemperanee. The pastors of the churches 
continue the work, tho they have lost the assistance of 
Evangelist George C. Needbam. Mr. Moody has, how- 
ever, promised some help this week. Mr. T. E. Murpby 
has closed his Gospel Temperance meetings in Middle- 
town, Conn., and next takes up work at Danbury, Conn., 
under most favorable auspices. 








Charities. 


AMONG the various organizations for the relief of 
the distressed in this city, few are doing more efficient 
work than the Business Men’s Relief Committee of the In- 
dustrial Christian Alliance, at 170 Bleecker Street. They 
work chiefly through the Children’s Aid Society, the 
King’s Daughters, St. Vincent de Paul Society, Home for 
the Friendless, Principals of Public Schools, churches, 
missions, etc., and other charitable agencies situated in 
the centers of distress. They keep up seven restaurants 
where, for five cents or a five cent ticket. a substantial 
meal can be eaten on the premises or carried home. So 
carefully is it managed that one of the workers states that 
a family of six had on one occasion made a fair meal ona 
single five cent ration, while ninety cents’ worth of tickets 
will support a family of three for a week. 





..The Kamehameha training school at Honolulu has 
received from Charles Reed Bishop, a banker, and probably 
the wealthiest man in that city, the gift of a well stocked 
ranch of 85,000 acres on the islaud of Molokai, valued at 
about $200,000. Mr. Bishop is a native American, and was 
born in New York State. He went to Hawaii in the early 
days, and became a banker after a residence there of some 
years. He married a famous princess, the last of the 
Kamehamehas, and a noble Christian woman. They had 
no children ; and when she died she devoted her large es- 
tates, valued at about $1,000,000, to the founding of two in- 
dustrial training schools in Honolulu, one for boys and 
one for girls. 


.. The will of the late Mrs. Harriet Bennett, of Buffalo, 
includes the following charitable bequests: The Buffalo 
Homeopathic Hospital, $5,000; Buffalo General Hospital, 
for endowment of free bed, $5,000; Home for the Friend- 
less, $3,500: Ingleside Home, $3,500; Buffalo Children’s 
Aid Society, $5,000; Calvary Presbyterian Church, Dela- 
ware Avenue, $3,000; Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute, Fortress Monroe, Va., $1,500; American McCall 
Association, $1,000; Board of Home Missions of the Pres- 
byterian Church of America, $2,500. 


.-Mrs. Lucy H. Boardman, of New Haven, has given 
the Board of Education of that city a check for $10,000, the 
amount to be applied and used in the construction of the 
manual training school, which will bear her name. This 
is Mrs. Boardman’s fourth gift to this object, making a 
total of $80,000. 


..Mr. J. Tilbert, recently deceased, of Pottstown, Penn., 
made the following bequests: Evangelical Lutheran 
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Emmanuel Church of Pottstown, $1,000; Theological Sem- 
inary at Mt. Airy, Penn., $1,000; Orpban Asylum at Ger- 
mantown, Penn., $1,000; Board of Foreign Missions, $500. 


-- The Tenement-House Chapter of the King’s Daugh- 
ters and Sons, in this city, has issued an earnest appeal 
for a few sewing machines, new or second hand, which they 
may loan out for a week ora month to trustworthy peo- 
ple who could thus be enabled to help themselves. 


.- Oberlin College will receive a bequest of $5,000 by the” 


will of Mrs. W. M. Place, of Gloversville, N. Y. The mis- 
sionary societies of the Congregational Church will receive 
$15,000, and the sum of'$6,000 is given to other religious 
societies, 


--Among the bequests in the will of the late Sylvanus 
Humphrey, of Darien, N. Y., are: Tothe Methodist Church 
Society of Darien, N. Y., $300; to the American Missionary 
Association of New York City, $2,000. 








Ministerial Register. 
. BAPTIST. 
BUSLER, Ray M., Mahanoy City, Penn., resigns. 


CLIFTON, J., ord. March 6th, Egan, S. D. 


COPELAND, Levi H., Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to 
Skowhegan, Me. 


CRANDALL, T. L., Fairhaven, Wash., resigns. 
MEREDITH, G. J., Whitehall and Madison, Penn., resigns. 


NICHOLS, C._N., Leffingwell, Conn., accepts calls to Pine 
Plains, N. 


RICHARD, W. E. +; Olympia, Wash., resigns. 
PATTON, J. Ferris, Cincinnati, O., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ALLEN, MELvin J., Littleton, N. H., resigns. 


ATWOOD, Lewis P., * Dennis, Mass., accepts cali to West- 
field and Lowell, V’ 


BEARD, REUBEN A., Sonne, N. D., called to Nashua, N. H. 
BROWN, WILL1AM T., Yale Sem., called to Madison, Conn. 
BUCKINGHAM, SAMUELG., Springfield, Mass., resigns. 
BURROWS, FREDERICK W., Old Orchard, Mo., resigns. 
CHAMBERLAIN, James P., Trempealeau, Wis., resigns. 
COOLEY, HArRvey G., Minneapolis, called to Appleton, Minn. 
CRAFT, Ernest J., Jefferson, O., resigns. 

DANA, MALcou”oM M., Lowell, Mass., resigns. 

DILLNER, Perer E., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 

FIFIELD, JAMEs W., ord. February 27th, Chicago, Il. 
GIBSON, GreorGE T., Athol, Kan., resigns. 

HARLOW, LINCOLN, Coventry, Vt., resigns. 

HILL, James L.. Mystic ch., Medford, Mass., resigns. 
HUGHES, D. P., Lake Benton, Minn., resigus. 

me WILLIAM F., Yale Sem., accepts call to Columbus, 


LANSING, Re ROBERT C., Randolph, accepts call to South Hart- 
ord, N. 


MARGETTS, ‘Henry G.. Candor, N. Y., resigns. 


MART WYN, Davin, inst. February 2lst, Warren ch., Cumberland 
Mills, Me. 


ie 3 mee J. A., Hillsboro, accepts call to Center Harbor, 


MERRILL, JAMEs G., Portland, Me., resigns. 
MOUNTS, S. A., Upland and Campbell, Neb., resigns. 
NELSON, A. P., ord., March Ist, East Orange, N, J. 
PAGE, CHARLES, ord. February 13th, Foxon, Conn. 


= ALFORD B., Berlin, Wis., accepts call to Adams, 
ass. 


PHELPS, FREDERICK B., Irasburg Vt., resigns. 

hs = ait MILTon 8., Chaplin, Conn., accepts call to Messina, 
al 

POLLARD, SAMUEL W.., Fairmount, Ind., resigns. 

POST, MARTIN, Sterling, Ill., resigns. 

PRENTISS, GeorGeE F., inst, February 2lst, Winsted, Conn. 

RENSHAW, W1uiAM E., Gilsum, N. H., resigns. 

ROOT, Epwakrp T., inst. February 20th, Baltimore, Md. 

GARBER, CLARENCE §., inst., March lst, Central ch., St. Louis, 
oO. 


SMITH, FRANK G., Neponuset, accepts call to Normal, LIl. 


—. W. W. (Meth.), Taylor, Penn., accepts call to Portland, 
onn. 


. STRINGER, FrirtH, ate. a, called to Manchester Roads Mis- 


sion, St. Louis, 
SWIFT, BENJAMIN, seats recently, Orwell, Vt. 
THOMAS, Joun G., Vaughnsville, O., resigns. 


THORPE, Ove O., ord. March Ist, Scandinavian Trinitarian 
Branch, Concord, Mass. 


THRALL, J. BRAINERD, Boston, Mass., accepts call to First ch., 
Albany, N. Y. 


WAIN, GrorGE A., Vernon, Mich., resigns. 
WALLACE, GsorGE R., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to Port- 
land, Ore. 
WALLACE, MacHAstinas, Pontiac, Mich., resigns. 
WILLIAMS, Joun H., inst. February 20th, Redlands, Cal. 
WISE, D. WELLESLEY, Wheaton, Ill., resigns. 
LUTHERAN. 
DUNBAR, W. H., Lebanon, Penn., accepts call to St. Marks ch. 
Baltimore, d. 
GRINGEL, A. E., Springfield, O., resigns. 


—— J. E., Gettysburg Sem., accepts call to Boiling Springs, 
enn. 


ORR, JosepH H., Bridgewater, N. S., resigns. 
LEISHER, W. L., Oakland, Md., accepts call to Akron, O. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


BORDEN, GrorGe W., Gladwin, accepts call to Auburn, Mich. 
BOWEN, T. W., Croswell, Mich., accepts call to Nampa, Idaho. 
BROWN, Duncan, Macon, accepts call to Tarkio, Mo. 
BRUSH, F. 8., Los Gatos, called to Alameda, Cal. 
HALE, J. O., Warsaw, Ind., called to Russell, Ia. 
STILES, H. H., Pittsburg, accepts call to Altoona, Penn. 
TAYLOR, W. F., Indianapolis, Ind., called to Seattle, Wash. 
TOWNSEND, FRANK W., Utica, N. Y., resigns. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, C. GRAHAM, inst. recently, Jeffersonville, Ind. , 

CLEVELAND, Epwarp H., New York, N. Y., accepts call to 
Rid gewood, N. 

GUION, WmB., Dallas, Tex., accepts call to Galesburg, Ill. 

MILL®, Wa. Wirt, Camden, N. J., goes to Providence, R. I. 


MILLSPAUGH, Frank R., Minneapolis, Minn., accepts call to 
Topeka, Kan 


WILKINS, Govuv ERNEUR M., Ch. of the Ascension ,accepts call as 
assistant to St. Andrews ‘ch., New York, N. Y 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
BAUMAN, J. N., Ref. Ger., Delmont, goes to Jeannette, Penn. 
BUTLER, W. M., United Pres., Martin, Mich., goes to Cadiz, O 


CAMPBELL, W. A., United Pres., Xenia Theo. Sem., called to 
Summerset, Ia 


coo “we W.., Ref. Dutch, Grahamville, accepts call to Rosen- 


WALKER, Hues K., So, Pres, Birmingham Ala., accepts call to. 
Baltimore, Ma, Cesare 
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Missions. 


Student Volunteers at Detroit. 


A GRAND MEETING. 


Eleven Hundred in Attendance. 


NATIVE CHURCHES ADVANCING. 





Evangelization vs. Education. 





MEDICAL WORK IN CHINA. 


LENT IN MEXICO. 


SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 


OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





BY GEORGE W. KNOX, D.D. 





THE bigness of the Convention almost justifies the 
length of this heading. It was a great meeting in size, in 
quality, in enthusiasm, in purpose. The very figures are 
impressive, thirteen hundred delegates from three hun- 
dred institutions of learning, forty missionary societies 
and boards and representing almost every great mission- 
ary fjeld. 

It was a convention of students, the largest ever gathered 
in these United States. There were eleven hundred, repre- 
senting almost every prominent college and seminary in 
Canada and the United States, from the Atlantic seaboard 
to Winnipeg and Colorado, and South to the Gulf. Yale 
and Princeton send the largest delegations, twenty-five 
men each. It was a convention of young men. There 
were young women, too, but in asmall minority. 

It was a convention for foreign missions, for a practical, 
aggressive, determined movement for the evangelization 
of the world. Most of the delegates seriously purpose 
entering the field. It was not a dress parade. 

It was a convention which answers various reflections 
uttered by men and women who do not know that evan- 
gelical Christianity is decrepit and antiquated; that it 
has lost control of our educated youth, that foreign mis- 
sions are the work of women. 

The sessions were held chiefly in the Central Methodist 
Church on Woodward Avenue, a fine churchly edifice said 
to seat fifteen hundred persons. At every session each seat 
was filled, and in the evenings the aisles were crowded, and 
the overflow found its way to mass meetings in other 
churches. In the afternoon the Convention formed into 
sections for the practical and more informal discussion of 
important topics. 

The business of the Convention was well planned. The 
presiding officer, Mr. Mott, the heads of committees, the 
many men in charge of the departments, were thoroughly 
competent, and neither blunders nor mishaps were appar- 
ent. Detroit entertained all the delegates, and the daily 
press contained satisfactory reports. 

THE SPIRIT OF THE CONVENTION. 

The Convention was profoundly religious. Strong desire 
for the presence of the Holy Spirit, reliance upon his guid- 
ance and power, love and allegiauce to the ever-living Lord, 
submission to the will of God, characterized speakers and 
hearers alike. There was a prevailing consciousness of the 
presence of the Spirit. and a profound sense of the greatness 
of the work to which the Church is called. 

The delegates had the spirit of work. Every session 
found the church crowded, and the congregation attentive, 
eager to hear until the last word was spoken. Men used 
their note books as if in their college lecture rooms, as if 
an examination were a few days in the future. They 
thronged secretaries and missionaries, and were keen and 
practical in asking questions. 

The meetings were given over neither to controversy nor 
toany peculiarities of faith, practice nor doctrine. Many 
of the prominent speakers were fervent pre-millenialists, 
others held the more common views; some emphasized 
the evangelization of the world at once, others the found- 
ing of the Church; some held advanced views as to the 
work of the Holy Spirit; and yet with wide and deep dif- 
ferences there was no controversy, With unlimited freedom 
of speech no offense was given, no one was attacked, no 
one claimed infallible utterance or looked with doubt upon 
another who sees truth from a different point of view. It 
was a magnificent demonstration of the true method of 
Christian union, not the suppression of differences, not 
the repression of dry convictions, not compromise, but the 
living unity of hearts in love and allegiance to the one 
Master of us alland in the contemplation of the greatness 
of the work he has given us to do. 


THE VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT AS REPRESENTED BY 
CONVENTION. 


No one could study the Convention without feeling that 
this great voluateer movement is of God. It belongs to 
the great revival of religion among the young which char- 
acterizes our times, a revival represented by the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, the Society of Christian En- 
deavor, and many minor organizations. [t fills our hearts 
with new courage, faith and hope. Never before was the 
youth of the Church so enlisted for the work of Christ. 

There was the enthusiasm of youth and the dangers 
which come from it. Some men begin in haste and repent 
at leisure. Many volunteers have lost the word of com- 
mand with the dissolution of the fervid meeting; many 
have vuluaseered who wery manifestly unfit; some have 
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volunteered against their own judgment and will; some of 
earnest purpose and of good ability have lapsed because 
the movement has not kept them in hand, But no one is 
more sensible of the difficulties and dangers than are the 
leaders ; no_one is readier to receive suggestions, no one 
has yet shown himself wiser in schemes to avoid the evils 
that are patent and almost of course. 

The Volunteer Movement aims to arouse enthusiasm for 
foreign missions, and cold must be the heart which does 
not respond to such words as were spoken there. But the 
movement is practical through and through. Enthusiasm 
it must have, but controlled and guided by plain, business- 
like common sense. The two elements were in remarkable 
balance. There wa; nothing of fanaticism, no overheated 
excitement, no undue, crude zeal, but deep, sanctified ear- 
nestness, grappling with questions of most momentous 
import. Mistakes the movement has made, mistakes 
doubtless it will still make; but it is well led, and he must 
be self-confident indeed who should think himself compe- 
teut to do more successfully the work of guidance and con- 
trol. 
THE RESULTS OF THE MOVEMENT AS REPORTED 

CONVENTION. 

The report read by the ‘president, Mr. Mott, will be 
printed and should receive careful consideration. [t admits 
the failures of the past, bravely faces the difficulties of the 
present and looks with hope to the future. A part of the 
report may be summarized as follows: 

Problems: How can we supervise the movement, cultivat- 
ing the whole field and keeping in touch with the entire 
vody of volunteers? The problem is a difficult one even 
with men in college and seminary, so many are the insti- 
tutions, but still greater is the difficulty in keeping hold of 
isolated voluateers who, for various reasons, are not in the 
schools. How shall we hold the volunteers after they en- 
ter the theological seminary, since the courses of study are 
designed for the home field and the pressure from the home 
churches is so great ? Again, how shall we bring the vol- 
unteers into immediate contact with tne missionary socie- 
ties and boards ? And once more some societies already 
say they have more men than money, how shall we help 
solve the financial problem ? 

Perils: From misunderstanding the force of the volun- 
teer declaration ; from its wrong use; from the large num- 
bers of volunteers; from mistaking personal objections for 
hindraaoces from the Holy Spirit; from tbe tendency to 
claim a higher consecration for the volunteers than for 
other students. A careful search shows that the location 
of 3,200 volunteers is known and their names only are 
now on the roll. 

Results: Since the Cleveland convention,three years ago, 
the movement has been extended to the Pacific Coast and 
to further colleges in Canada and the Southern States. 
There are 477 different institutions where are volunteers. 
It is estimated that there are fifty per cent. more theolog- 
ical students pledged to foreign missions than ten years 
ago. Colleges and seminaries gave over $40,000 last year 
for the support of missionaries. There are 630 volunteers 
on the foreign field. 

Eight meetings for the presentation of topics of general 
interest were held, and thecrowded congregations listened 
with unflagging interest. The congregation not only lis- 
tened ; when opportunity was given it sang, and its singing 
was something to be remembered. Eleven hundred stu- 
dents, led by Mr. G. C. Stebbins, obeyed the words, ‘* Let 
all the people praise Thee.” 

Judson Smith, D.D., of the American Board; the Rev. H. 
P. Beach, of the Springfield School for Christian Workers ; 
the Rev. J. Hudson Taylor, founder and director of the 
China Inland Mission; Miss Geraldine Guinness, of the 
same mission; Mr. R. E. Speer, of the Presbyterian 
Board; A. T. Pierson, D.D., of The Missionary Review ; 
A. J. Gordon, D.D., of Boston; Pres. James R. Mott, of 
the Volunteer Movement, and Mr. L, D. Wishard, of the 
Y. M. C. A., were amoog the prominent speakers. With 
barely an exception each was at his best and equal to the 
occasion. > 

Besides the set addresses a long list of speakers, secre- 
taries of the Boards, missionaries from the field, repre- 
sentatives of various organizations were heard in shorter 
meter, and all spoke pointedly, wisely, suggestively. There 
was not a word that could cause regret or discord, scarcely 
a remark which were better left unsaid. 

CONFERENCES. 

The conferences were an important part of the Conven- 
tion. Some of the best work was done in them. Educa- 
tional work, Evangelistic work, Medical work, Woman’s 
work, India, China, The Levant, Japan and Korea, The 
Dark Continent, Papal Lands, The Relations of the 
Churches and Societies represented to the Movement (thus 
an American Board Conference, a Reformed Church Con- 
ference, an Epworth League Conference, etc., to the num- 
ber of twenty-five in all), were the topics discussed. Dr. 
Judson Smith; Dr. Dennis, of Syria; Rev. R. A. Hume, 
of India; Dr. W. B. Boggs, of the Telugu Mission ; 
Dr. A. T. Rose, of Burma; Dr. Chester, of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Board; Dr. Cobb, of the Reformed 
Church Board; Prof. T. K. Sanders, of Yale Universi- 
ty; Dr. Worrell, of Danville Theological Seminary; Dr. 
A. P. Happer, of Canton; the Rev. Gilbert Reid, of China ; 
the Rev. T. R. Sampson, of Greece; the Rev. George A. 
Ford, of Syria; the Rev. T. G. Coan, of Persia; the Rev. 
Chauncey Murch, of Egypt; the Rev. Spencer Walton, 
Director of the Cape Town Missions ; Mrs, Wishard ; Miss 
Pauline Root, of India; Miss Bigelow, of Japan; Miss 
Gonderdyke, of Africa, and many others just as worthy of 
mention, read papers or made addresses. 

The conferences were opened with two or three brief 
papers, then followed the discussion, and, finally, opportu- 
nity was given for questions. After the conference, any 
who desired met the missionaries and secretaries for pri- 
vate conversation. The purpose was to turn the enthusi- 
asm of the great meetings into practical channels and to 
connect the platform discussions of general principles 
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with the business of missions—the choice of a field, the 
decision as to department of work, and the information as 
to the many minor points which each voluuteer needs. 

Besides all this there was a consecration meeting, a tes- 
timony meeting, a meeting whose topic was “ Israel,” 
overflow meetings, and on Sunday sermons and addresses 
by delegates in thirty-four churches and halls. The secre- 
taries and missionaries were none too many for these mul- 
tiplied and varied functions. 

Mr. and Mrs. Whitney gave the Convention a reception 
in their very elegant home, on Saturday afternoon. 

Oaly China of the great mission fields was fully brought 
to the attention of the volunteers. It only was set forth 
vividly with all its needs from the platform. The other 
fields had merely the attention of portions of those present 
in separate conferences. he presence of Hudson Taylor 
and of Miss Guinness accounts no doubt for this ; but it was 
unfortunate that other fields should seem neglected in the 
comparison. Other fields were mentioned, but China only 
made a distinct and strong impression. When men going 
as missionaries were asked to name their fields a dispro- 
portionate number replied China. 

There was not a clear presentation of the real difficulties 
of the work. The vastness of the field and the fewness of 
the laborers seemed the chief problem--a problem to be set 
forth in terms of arithmetic. What is it to preach the 
Gospel? How shall we preach the Gospel? Such ques- 
tions were not thoroughly considered. One fears great 
disappointment for many a volunteer when he comes to 
learn that, after all, the chief obstacles to the evangeliza- 
tion of the world in our generation are not numerical, but 
intellectual, spiritual and moral. 

These are my on!y criticisms. It was a great convention— 
in numbers, in speakers, in enthusiasm, in spiritual power, 
in prayer; and he must be faiat-hearted who does not add, 
in results, 

ENGLEWOOD, N, J. 


TURKEY. 
A CIRCULAR LEITER. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DEWEY, ° 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE appropriations by the Prudential Committee to 
Mardin station for 1894 enable us to provide for only 
about two-thirds of the field work in hand at the opening 
of the year. It seems bad enough to see opportunities for 
enlargement pass, for there are strong indications that 
these opportunities may not long be open to us; but to 
contemplate a forced reduction of the present work is posi- 
tively disheartening. The churches are keenly alive to the 
situation and will do all in their power to avert the im- 
pending disaster. I give a translation of a circular letter 
just issued by a committee of native brethren appointed 
for the purpose by the Evangelical Union at its recent 
meeting : 

* Dearly Beloved Brethren in the Lord: 

* Beit known unto you that at the yearly meeting recently held 
in Midyat the following question was considered : ‘ How can we 
enlarge the Gospel work in this field while the funds from the 
Board are year by year decreasing?’ After long discussion we 
found that the only solution for this vexed problem is in sted- 
fastness combined with hearty, constant zeal—a matter in which 
we all need Divine aid. 

“You are not ignorant that for more than thirty years the 
American Board has toiled with us, spending large sums of 
money, nursing us as beloved children, and it may well be that 
this society thinks we are now old enough to he weaned. Of a 
truth, this length of time should have brought us to maturity, 
but we still need milk (Heb. 5: 12). Alas, this is one of our de- 
ficiencies! We see that the churches have been hitherto carried 
along, our own among them, are wholly bowed down by weak- 
ness and inability, so that they are as yet far from being able to 
supply their own needs, to say nothing of giving aid to others. 
Shall we not take thought for their future ¢ 

“The Board, for whose benefits until now we are deeply grate- 
ful, is year by year, as we see, decreasing the supply of milk, 
wishing us to take strong meat which costs toil and sweat of the 
brow. Are we prepared to play the part of strong men, exercis- 
ing ourselves in this contest? In view of our present weakness 
we declare that this will demand the greatest effort. We have 
in the Bible promises of the Lord’s aid, as the Apostle’s word, 
‘IT can do all things through Christ, which strengtheneth me’; 
but he also says: ‘ Abounding in the work of the Lord.’ What 
zeal should we show for the Lord! What stedfastness do we 
need in the face of this great trial! Can we doubt that Christ 
requires us, as good stewards over his house, to work while it is 
day and not faint in ourselves? Are we ready to build this great 
tower? Do we count the cost, and consider as we are thinking 
about it that it makes imperative claim upon us for the building 
up of the souls for whom Christ died ? 

“We would, therefore, stir up all our brethren, that we may 
together spring to the work for our Lord with zeal and with 
greater self-consecration for the glory of Christ our Head, so 
that the diminution of funds shall not retard the work nor tend 
to ruin, but rather rouse every one of these little churches and 
communities to lift up the beacon of active effort in strengthen- 
ing Christian hope and zeal for the Lord in other conditions to 
the end that souls may be built up and the Lord glorified. Let 
every church and community to which this paper comes fling 
aside fear and weakness, and, armed on the right hand and on 
the left with the weapons of righteousness, put forth greater 
zeal; for it is time to work for the Lord. 

“For the practical carrying out of what has been mentioned, 
the following suggestions are offered : 

“1, The responsibility for preaching the Gospel in this country 
rests no longer with foreigners, but upon us. 

“2. We must obey the command in faith that we may see its 
importance in self-consecration and what goes with it. 

“3. That church or community which does not put forth effort 
or give help outside, will remain isolated and will not increase. 
For it is said : ‘ There is that scattereth, and yet increaseth.” 

“4, Every church and community should organize for home 
work; the visiting of unevangelized families. 

“5. Every church and community, even tho straightened it- 
self, should set apart something for preaching the Gospel 
outside. 

“6. Every church or community should send out visitors to 
the neighboring yillages, as the Church of Thessalonica did 
(1 Thes, 1; 8), 
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“7, If we neglect the work God wiil find others te do it, tho we 
shall still be responsible. 

“This is what we have to say, and we beg all who hear to ac- 
cept these suggestions and put them in practice, adding to them 
if possible as their good-wi!l may promptthem. And may the 
Lord be with us ail for every good work, to the glory of his own 
name, Amen. 

“ JuRgIS HADAYA/ 


J ; ” 
“HANNA SEHDA | Committee. 


Mardin, 
SYRIA. 
PETTY PERSECUTION. 
BY THE REV. W. S. NELSON, 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Board. 





A LONG letter has been received from a neighboring village 
giving a detailed account of an occurrence whici illus- 
trates the general attitude of the wily Turk as well as the 
unfriendly spirit of the local authorities. The substance 
of the letter is as follows: 


“The other day, as I was sitting in my house, one of the breth- 
ren cameintoinform methat ten of the Protestants were sum- 
moned to the local seat of government, and that two officers 
waited outside to take me to the house of the Effendi, who 
had the official summons. I was not surprised, for I had 
received an intimation of the matter previously. I 
arose at once, went to the house of the Effendi, and asked 
to see the order. He received me most roughly; but I saw the 
order, and found it in regular and legal form. I said we were 
ready to obey the order of the Government, and would prepare 
tocomply at once. I wished to go to my house to make recessary 
change in my clothing and hire an animal to ride to the Govern- 
ment seat, about three hours distant; and it was raining at the 
time. The Effendi said I should go at once and on foot, while he 
showered upon me the most offensive and abusive language. 
The other men called for had now been brought in, except two 
who were sick, and the horsemen were ordered to drive us for- 
ward, Thusthey compelled us by physical force to go at once in 
the rain and mud, on foot, with no means to protect ourselves 
from the weather. On the way the brethren sought to avoid the 
worst mud by turning to the sides of the road; but the Effendi 
shouted at them, ‘Walk here!” and ordered the horsemen to 
close inon them and force them through the deep mire. As we 
were coming out of the village a large and indignant crowd gath- 
ered and begged the Effendi to wait alittle until they could get 
me an animal to ride, as my health could not endure such expos- 
ure and fatigue. He refused; but soon after we left the village 
some of my friends overtook us with a horse,on which I rode; 
but the Effendi did not cease to utter the most coarse abuse until 
he left us on the road and hastened ahead to reach the Govern- 
ment quarters before us. On our arrival the officer in charge 
called to the Chief of Police that the men summoned were at 
hand. He responded that he was busy with the Effendi, and we 
should wait outside in the rain. It soon appeared that the urgent 
business which engaged him was the consideration of an accusa- 
tion against me lodged by the Effendi. In this complaint it 
was affirmed that I had surprised the Effendi with a sudden 
attack, and had beaten him, after violent and abusive lan- 
guage, and had gathered a crowd of retainers to cover 
him with vile abuse. It was thought that he wished to 
extort money from me as the price of his good-will, and some 
suggested a gift of from two tofive dollars. Friends, however, 
reported the matter to the Governor, who seems to have under- 
stood the nature of the Effendi, and hence paid no attention to 
the complaint. I sought the Governor’s presence to secure the 
settlement of our case. After two fruitless appeals, and after 
waiting more than an hour out-of-doors in the falling rain, a 
hearing was granted. The Governor told me that he had been in- 
formed that we had built a church and school without Imperial 
permission. I replied that we had a school building, erected 
seventeen years ago, before the requirement of special permits. 
* But,’ he said, ‘ you hold religious services in it.’ ‘ Yes,’ I replied; 
‘and if that is contrary to law you can execute the law, for we 
have no wish to violate the law of the land.’ We were then dis- 
missed with the assurance that a special officer should be sent to 
investigate the case and report. It was now only one hour and 
a half before sunset, and we were invited to the house of afriend 
near by; but all preferred to set out for home. During the first , 
half of the journey the brethren were rejoicing over their speedy 
deliverance, and were.singing praise to God, who had cared for 
them. When it became dark, however, the singing ceased, and 
all plodded wearily along through mud and water until we 
reached home, two hours and a half after sundown, cold and 
drenched to theskin. Ali will rejoice in the hardship and suf- 
fering if good shall result from it; but no one can foresee now 
whether good or ill will be the consequence.” 


That is a specimen of the religious liberty secured by the 
Treaty of Beriin! The absurdity and cruelty of the whole 
thing are emphasized by knowing the character and repu- 
tation of the man who wrote the above account. Heisa 
quiet man, of the kindest possible disposition, thoroughly 
honored and respected by the whole community. His eye- 
sight is so poor that he can scarcely go about his own vil- 
lage with ease, and is by no means able to take a ten mile 
walk through mud and water. it would be impossible to 
conceive of his beating any one, and no one ever heard 
anything but the most courteous language from his lips. 
And yet, in pursuance of an order from the Governor, this 
Moslem Effendi could literally drive this man and his com- 
rades from their homes over a wretched road to the court- 
house, and could secure witnesses prepared to swear to the 
truth of his ridiculous charge of assault and battery ! 

Tripoli. 


INDIA. 
THE ALLIED MISSIONARY FORCES, 


BY DAVID DOWNIE, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE strongholds of heathenism in India will never be. 
taken by any one missionary force. At the beginning of 
the century migsionary work was confined almost exclu- 
sively to preaching, or what is called *‘ evangelistic” work. 
But when converts began to multiply, other agencies were 
found to be not only desirable but necessary. Chief among 


these was education. Schools were established wherever 
converts were gathered. Later, medical missions were es- 
tablished. And yet another agency was found necessary, 
which neither of the others could supply, an agency that 
could enter the zenanas, and take the Gospel to the mil- 
lions of women who could not hear itin the ordinary way, 
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Hence the great woman’s movement, which bas become one 
of the most powerful agencies we have. And yet, even up 
to the present day men continue to discuss the relative value 
of these various forces in missionary work. Why is it that 
we never hear men discuss the relative value of the army 
and the navy? Yet a discussion on “ The Armv versue the 
Navy” would be just as sensible as ‘‘ Evangelistic versus 
Educational Work in Missions.” The truth is, there is no 
versus about it. The job we have on hand will demand 
the exercise of every possible force that we can bring to 
bear upon it, and the sooner we stop discussion as to 
methods, and get at the work, each in the way he can work 
the best, the better it will be for the kingdom of God and 
the souls of those we seek to save. There is a ‘‘ Waterloo” 
ahead of us, and it will take ‘‘ The Allied Forces’’ to win 
it. 

From the origin of this mission in 1836 until very recent- 
ly, the missionaries have devoted themselves almost exclu- 
sively to the making and baptizing of converts. During 
the latter half of the mission’s history its success in this line 
has been phenomenal. From a ‘‘ Lone Star,” so called in 
the day when it was almost a forlorn hope, it has risen to be, 
numerically, the largest mission in India, But the acces- 
sion of large numbers of converts will not, of itself, make 
astrong mission. Unless evangelization be followed by 
education, church organization and disipline, and unless 
the churches be trained to independence, self-support and 
self-propagation, there will comeatime when additional 
converts will weaken rather than strengthen the mission. 
That time has about come in this mission, and tbe mis- 
sionaries are preparing themselves for the new era weare 
entering. The old fields are being divided and subdivided, 
and missionaries placed in charge of these subdivisions; 
new churches are being formed, and more stress is being 
put upon church order and discipliue and the education of 
our youth. 

The Mission Conference was held at Vinukonda, one of 
the younger stations, and was by all odds the best confer- 
ence the mission has ever held. Oce or two of the old mis- 
sionaries were absent, but that did not make any differ- 
ence, the work went on just the same. That would not 
have been the case a very few years ago, and itis mentioned 
simply as a mark of progress. The reports from the sta- 
tions were most encouraging; but it was in the line indi- 
cated above, rather than in the line of large accessions. 
We fear the report of the past year and those of several 
succeeding years will pot exciteso much enthusiasm at 
home as would be the case had we reported thousands of 
converts baptized ; but to us on the field it is just the other 
way. 

Besides several very excellent papers and sermons, both 
in English and Telugu, there were several very important 
matters of business transacted. Among these was the ap- 
pointment of a committee to meet a similar committee 
from the American Lutheran Mission to consult and, if 
possible, devise some plan by which we might work side by 
side without friction and in thespirit of ourcommon Lord. 
The result of this meeting was most happy; and if our 
action be ratitied by our respective Boards at home, as we 
believe it will be, it will be another evidence that we really 
have entered upon a newera. We have got quite enough 


_to attend to in fighting our common foe, without turning. 


our batteries upon our allies. 





Nellore. 
BURMA. 

MISSIONARY EXPERIENCE IN EVANGELISTIC 
WORK. 





BY THE REV. JOHN C. MCGUIRE, 
Missionary of the American Baptist Missionary Union. 





THE bnew missionary generally comes out fresh from col- 
lege and seminary. Heis full of zeal for the work and of 
pity for the people. He does not believe that these false 
faiths are wholly false, and in so far as they are true there 
is a common ground between them and the Gospel. Here 
he will begin, and from this common truth, which both 
accept, will lead the people onward to the perfect truth, 
as itis in Christ. This without doubt is the true method, 
and were the heathen only what they should be—intelli- 
gent, thoughtful, earnest seekers after the truth; in short, 
not heathen, this method would be perfect. But alas! the 
missiopary is doomed to a sad disappointment. When we 
ask, Why are you a Buddhist, the answer is, Because it is 
the religion of my ancestors. Why do you worship idols ? 
Because Gautama thus directed. Why do you feed priests ? 
Because it is the custom todoso. The missionary’s heart 
sinks within him as he pursues his inquiries; for he finds 
that the people to whom he has been sent are blind, un- 
thinking, ignorant followers in a heathen track. Day by 
day as he has-fresh revelations of their ignorance, their in- 
disposition to think, in some cases their apparent inca- 
pacity for thought, he realizes how great is the problem 
whictr he is called upon to solve in the work of their evan- 
gelization. 

A shart time ago, while in a jungle village, I preach- 
ed toa group of people who gathered about and listened 
with apparent interest ; but at the close ove man said to 
his neighbor, “There is not abit of difference between 
their God and ours, is there ?”” ‘* Not a bit,’? was the re- 
ply; ‘ they are exactly the same,”’ Abstract thought can- 
not, of course, be understood unless presented in simple 
and pictorial language; illustrations must be freely used. 
‘The preacher does well to remember the * without a par- 
able spake He nothing unto them ’’ of Matthew. But far 
above method or form of words is the spirit im which the 
workis done. The Gospel of Christ presented in the spirit 
of Christ, will win the people, interest and save them; but 
nothing else will. At home it is possible for a minister to 
have a certain kind of success without a very close walk 
wita Jesus, out here it is Christ or failure. 

, This isa leaf from my own experience. Doubtless it has 
been repeated iu the case of many others, I send it feeling 
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that the friends at home whosympathize with and pray for 
us, should know that there is a very dark as well as a very 
bright side to our work. 

Mandalay. 


CHINA. 


MEDICAL MISSIONS IN CANTON. 
BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., 
Missionary of the Presbyterican Board. 


On November 5th, 1885, the Ophthalmic Hospital was 
opened in Canton by the Rev. Peter Parker, M.D. This 
was the first medical missionary hospital in China—in fact 
in any country. After the first year the building was 
given rent free by Howqna, a Chinese merchant, until its 
destruction at the time of the war in 1856. On February 
21st, 1838, the Medical Missionary Society, in China, was 
orgavized in Cauton, the first medical missionary society 
ever established. To-day (January 16tb) the fifty-fifth an- 
nual meeting of the society was held in Canton. The re- 
ports for the past year show a larger attendance of pa- 
tients at the hospital, and a larger number of surgical 
operations performed than in any previous year. The 
number of out-patients’ attendances at the hospital and its 
dispensaries was nearly 52,000, of whom 1,771 were received 
as in-patients, remaining in the hospital for periods ex- 
tending from a few days in length to several months. 
The number of surgical operations performed was 2,558, be- 
sides extraction of teeth,1,289; while 484 visits were made 
to patients in their homes by the physicians in charge. 

Since its establisbment the attendances of patients at this 

society’s hospital and dispensaries have been nearly 1,400,- 
000. Over 50,000 surgical operations have been per- 
formed, while nearly 5,0 0 visits have been made to pa- 
tients in their homes. Since 1855 the American Presbyte- 
rian Board of Missions has provided the physicians who 
have had charge of the hospital, paying their salaries in 
full. The hospital plantis the property of the Medical 
Missionary Society. The current expenses from year to year 
have been met by subscriptions from the foreign commu- 
nitv in Canton and Hongkong, and by contributions from 
Chinese officials, merchants and others. 
“The high appreciation of this form of missionary and 
benevolent work by the Chinese as well as the European 
and American residents in China, is shown by their con- 
tinuous and liberal support of theinstitution. A glance 
at the contributions made during the past ten years will 
sbow how full and reliable their support has been. 








Contributions. By For.Community. By Chinese. 
BNE er crctu ue wpcnusuarecnees $999 882 
BONE sccpis ose snunpsessehesnes 663 1,223 
BD cau bss eke caveeesvenenaesse 788 1,082 
BR oo cpuccoybeccnusduseceeoaes 716 1,002 
PD pense sess vnpnssoies arennes 796 1,079 
18BY.. 0... esos eeeeoecccceeceeees 946 1,255 
18OD.....cceccccecseccecvevceecs 994 1,372 
BIND: f nbinnivs~ deus Ganwaen ce 645 924 
MND 3, oes sean ssenucean 1,070 983 
1891 (special)..... chupen Sheek 1,311 1,044 
RR rote rr cectchrerascwanexeeor 937 1,099 
Shickhessethesteuenbscueernre= 1,190 1,151 

Total for 10 years...... $11,094 $12,996 





These figures are very instructive, and show the practi- 
cal side in the grand partnership maintained between 
the American Presbyterian Mission and the foreign and 
Chinese communities in Canton in the work of ‘this noble 
institution which has been a fountain of blessing to 
myriads of suffering ones in this land. Special thanks and 
commendation are due to our most highly esteemed Amer- 
ican Consul, the Hon. Charles Seymour, for his continuous 
services in presenting the claims of the Hospital to the 
higher officials, so that year by year the Viceroy, the Tar- 
‘tar-General and all the leading officials promptly send in 
their subscriptions of $200, or $100, or $50, to the support of 
the institution. They know that every penny of their con- 
tributions goes directly to meet the current expenses, the 
support of the physician in charge being wholly met by 
the Presbyterian Board, which in its turn reaps a rich 
advantage in the abundant facilities for evangelistic work 
which the Hospital and its dispensaries afford. 

Canton. 


BURIAL IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV. G A. STANLEY, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The Chinese are very particular in the selection of a 
burial site. Necromancy bears a prominent part in decid- 
ing the locality, and uften large sums are spent in chang- 
ing a site once carefully selected, if some fortuitous occur- 
rence reflects doubt on the good luck of the place. 

A gentle, sloping hillside with sunny, southern exposure, 
is preferred; and for perfection, a meandering stream 
should course along the base of the hill in front of the 
cemetery. Here the gentle influences from the South will 
be wafted on propitious breezes, and procure the favor of 
the spirits for their worshipers, while the baleful influences 
from the North will be turned aside by the back hills. 

On the level plain, the !ack of hills is partially supplied 
by a circular embankment of earth on the North, which is 
further re-enforced by a thick setting of evergreen trees. 
These are also planted about the grounds and on the’sides. 
Seldom is there any other ornamentation, save occasional 
stone tablets and shrines and stone platforms on which to 
burn incense in front of the principal graves. 

The general rule of burial is, father and mother near the 
embankment, in the center. At their feet, and ranging 
to either side, are the sons, and following them the grand- 
sons at the feet of their respective parents. Daughters at 
marriage become members of other families, and hence no 
account whatever of them is made. Yet with all this 
theoretical and apparently systematic method of burial, 
superstition holds an important place in deciding the 
actual spot where the grave shall be dug. 
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Two methods of deciding the specific location of a grave, 
pertaining to different sections of the country, recently 
came to my knowledge. In one locality it is said thata 
white cock is taken to the cemetery, and haviug been com- 
pletely stupefied with samshu (alcohol), is turned loose ; 
where he falls ‘‘dead drunk” is the propitious spot for 
the grave. In the other locality, a needle is thrust through 
the comb of the cock; the first drops of blood to fall to the 
ground indicate the place to dig. It must be premised _ 
that the cock in each case is taken approximately to the 
proper place, and that he is set at liberty at just such time 
as will not permit of any considerable deviation from that 
spot. Further, the size of the grave is such that it can be 
shifted several feet in any direction to meet the custom, 
and yet the immediate location indicated by either method 
be within its limits. No one would venture to disregard 
a superstition of this sort. Such a course would (suppos- 
ably) lose all the favor and blessing from the spirits of the 
departed ancestry, than which no greater calamity could 
befall a Chinaman. In constant dread of evil spirits, they 
know nothing of the ever-living and true God, of his jus- 
tice, mercy and love in Christ Jesus. Is there not herein 
an appeal to you, dear reader ? 

Tientsin. 





JAPAN. 
A SILVER WEDDING. 


BY THE REV. J. L., ATKINSON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


THE latest ‘foreign style” of thing to be introduced 
into Japan is the American silver wedding. The Emperor 
and Empress are to celebrate theirs the coming month with 
a great deal of ceremony, and enthusiastic preparation is 
being made. Even the missionaries are getting a little 
excited over it, and the suggestion is being made—in this 
paft of Japan at least—that some suitable silver present 
be sent. The celebration of this silver wedding is unique 
in the history of Japan, and ove can only guess as to the 
reason for the adoption of the American usage. Itis pos- 
sible that the Emperor desires by this act to emphasize to 
his people his purpose to advance in the line of the civili- 
zation he adopted when he began his reign. The very 
announcement of the observance of the ceremony may 
possibly influence those who vote for members for the Diet 
at the re-election that is soon to take place. 

The latest great event in the religious world is the death, 
funeral and cremation of the chiefest priest of the largest 
and most powerful Buddhist sect in Japan. The funeral 
was attended by many tens of thousands of people from all 
over Japan. The person of this priest is so very sacred, 
and anything that has come in contact with it so very pre- 
cious in its merit, and powerful in its efficacy to save, that 
every drop of the water that was used in washing the body 
after death was eagerly sought for and gratefully received 
by priests and laymen alike. Little bamboo joints were 
used as vials in which to receive and carry away the pre- 
cious fluid. This water will be used as drops of saving 
elixir when the body of some believer is washed for its 
burial—as a few drops of the attar of roses might be used 
in a bath—and the one receiving this washing will be in- 
sured a safe and happy entrance into the Buddhist Para- 
dise. Sad,sad, unspeakably sad! and yet millions of these 
people believe this to be true. 

The Week of Prayer was full of interest. The prayers 
and addresses were earnest and evangelical. If the Lord 
would now pour out a blessing upon us, how glad and how 
thankful we should all be! 

Kobe. 





MEXICO. 


SOME LENTEN OBSERVANCES. 





BY THE REV. JAMES D, EATON, 
Missionary of the American Board. 





THE special season appointed by an ancient Church for 
fasting, confession and prayer is about half gone. How 
hasit been improved by a people that was under its in- 
struction and control for more than three centuries ? 
Doubtless many penitents have visited the confessional, 
and have “‘assisted’”’ at religious ceremonials within the 
cathedral; and the ordinary bill of fare has been modified, 
as attested by the display on Fridaysin the public mar- 
kets of a larger assortment than usual of fruits and vege- 
tables, of piles of fish, which in this high mountainous 
region are rarely offered at other seasons of the year, and 
of a great quantity of eggs, while live quails are ped- 
dled about the streets,and butchers report a slightly 
diminished business. 

But the three Sunday afternoons have been devoted to 
bull fights in the presence of applauding thousands of 
both sexes, from those of the well-to-do classes who paid 
seventy-five cents and one dollar for a vacant space in 
which to put their own chairs, to the poor mechanics and 
peons, who gave twenty-five cents for the privilege of 
standing in the sun. Those even who were clothed in rags, 
and knew not whence the morrow’s bread would come to 
appease their children’s hunger, managed to get the money 
to witness the torturing and slaughtering of dumb beasts. 
An army band discourses music, a foremost citizen pre- 


sides, and delicately reared ladies are judges of the con- 
tests. A reliable informant reported the vast amphithea- 
ter crowded with a concourse which included almost all 
of the natives and foreigners whom he had met in this 


city. 

A masked ball has. been given for the élite, while every 
Sunday night there are degrading imitations of this open 
to all who may choose to pay for an evening of license and 
revelry. A few students and clerks have walked the streets - 
in fantastic costumes, masked, making night hideous with 
their cries aud gibberish in disguise. voices. 

While this pandemonium rules the little evangelical 
church, which tries to stand for primitive simplicity of 
doctrine and worship, is devoting its Sunday evening 
services to a study of the Apostles’ Creed. 


Chihuahua. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests Uf our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE THEORY OF PLEASURE AND PAIN.* 


THE progr® vf what may be called introspective 
science is inextricably bound up with verbal definition. 
Whether it be possible to reason without language or 
not we will not presume to decide ; but nothing is more 
evident in the history of philosophy than that no ground 
is permanently won unless it is fortified by correct and 
systematic definition; for the nature of the subject 
matter is such that one observer cannot commupicate to 
others the results of his introspection by pointing to 
them, as can be done in the case of physical objects, but 
is limited to the use of words. But the phenomena are 
so complex and the differences so delicate, that the 
slightest ambiguity in the terms employed is almost cer- 
tain to cause misunderstanding and confusion. Hence 
the interminable expositions of one philosopher by 
another and the ever accumulating tones of comment, 
Weneed but refer to the prolonged dispute as to what 
Locke meant when he discoursed of innate ideas, and to 
the vast heap of commentaries upon Kant. Many a time 
it is true that the philosopher did not clearly understand 
what he was talking about ; but it has often happened 
that men who thought systematically and consistently 
have ruined their own labor by their own unsystematic 
and inconsistent use of language. In such cases it is 
generally easier to reinvestigate the phenomena than to 
attempt the verification and interpretation of observa- 
tions so obscurely reported. 

To define any psychological phenomenon, therefore, in 
such a manner that the definition shall win general ac- 
ceptance, and come to suggest with unvarying accuracy 
that precise phenomenon and no other, is to render the 
most valuable service possible to the science. If the test 
of a great author is to have fixed afew phrases in the 
language of his race, so the psychologist, who has brought 
a region of darkness and stumbling into light and order 
by setting its definitions permanently, deserves enduring 
honor. Perhaps it is too soon to assert so much as this 
for Mr. Marshall; but a perusal of his work leaves us 
with the impression that what he has done will not re- 
quire to be done over again; and, however this may 
prove to be, we do not fear to assert that his book will be 
recognized as distinctly increasing the already high 
repute attained by the psychologists of this country. 
We have the less hesitation in saying this because Mr. 
Marshall has owed nothing to professional prestige, but 
has fairly established his position by his ability ; as will 
be admitted by those who have noticed his contributions 
to the great journal of psychology, Mind, and the com- 
ment which they have drawn forth. 

We may seem to have taken a somewhat supefficial 
view in insisting upon the pre-eminent importance of 
definition and saying nothing of what is, after all, the 
vital matter, classification ; but, as we have said, it is 
possible for the mind to classify correctly while the 
tongue falsifies the result. On the other hand, from in- 
correct analysis no acceptable definition can follow. 
But, not to waste time over this inquiry, we find Mr. 
Marshall’s classification to be overwhelmingly supported 
by observation and reason. His points are, briefly, as 
follows: Pleasures and pains are, or—to use his com- 
pound word—pleasure-pain is not to be classified with 
sensation, Sensations imply nerves, and noone has ever 
discovered either a pain nerve ora pleasure nerve, tho 

some have thought they did. Nor can pleasure-pain be 
classified with emotion. What then is it? We cannot 
say that pleasure-pain modes are the fundamental ele- 
ments from which all mental life develops ; for our men- 
tal life is not developed on the two lines of pleasure and 
pain. Nor does it seem practicable to find in pleasure- 
pain a mode of meatal activity swi generis. The hypoth- 
esis finally adopted by Mr. Marshall is that ‘‘ pleasures 
and pains may be differential qualities of all mental 
states, of such nature that one of them must and either 
of them may, under their proper conditions, belong to 
any element of consciousness.” This hypothesis is most 
carefully tested, andis in our judgment conclusively veri- 
fied; but we cannot trace the steps in the process. The 
relations of pleasure-pain both to sensations and emo- 
tions are of course infinite in number. 

Turning to the field of esthetics, the fruitfulness of 
this hypothesis becomes manifest. The attempt has been 
often, but vainly, made to discover some sensation, or 
group of sensations, to which the esthetic is limited ; so 
the limitation is too narrow which confines the esthetic 
to emotional states or to intellectual activity. But if we 
admit that pleasure is a general quality that may, under 
the propér conditions, belong to any element, the diffi- 
culty of conceiving the complex and varied esthetic 
psychoses, as determined somehow by pleasure, disap- 
pears. The conclusion is reached that ‘‘ that object is to 
be considered beautiful which produces a psychosis that 
1s permanently pleasurable in revival. Each pleasure 
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may form an element of impression in an esthetic com- 
plex ; but only those pleasures are judged to be esthetic 
which (relatively speaking) are permanently pleasura- 
ble in memory—the non-esthetic, so called, pleasures of 
memory being merely pleasures in name, psychoses non- 
pleasurable themselves in revival, but to which, for one 
reason or another, the word ‘pleasure’ still clings.” 
Conversely, ugliness belongs to the permanently disa- 
greeable in revival. The application of this theory clears 
away many confusions, and seems to make a science of 
esthetics possible. Hitherto in this province confusion 
and contradiction appear to have reigned, and Mr. Mar- 
shall’s criticisms make the need of more careful work 
very evident. His historical survey is fascinating in its 
thoroughness and succinctness. In a final chapter enti- 
tled ‘‘ Algedonic A®sthetics”—the adjective algedonic 
being applied to the field of pleasure-pain—the author 
briefly states the negative and positive laws of esthetics, 
with a final glance at their relations to esthetics. This 
discussion is both too technical and too condensed to be 
considered here. 

The two chapters on the physical basis of pleasure and 
pain are extremely well thought out, and would easily 
make a monograph by themselves, Many theories have 
been here maintained, reducible to four groups: that 
pain is due to an overstepping of the limits of normal 
activity, pleasure following the restoration to normal 
conditions ; that pleasure arises from relief after ten- 
sion ; that pain is due to restriction, and that pain is 
connected with actions dangerous to the system and 
pleasure with healthful activity. While there is truth 
in all these theories, Mr, Marshall demonstrates that 
none of them is successful in explaining all the phe- 
nomena. The fourth group has unquestionably been 
favored by the greatest philosophers, from Aristotle 
downward. In recent times Professor Bain has most 
explicitly connected pleasure with increase of vitality, 
and Mr. Marshall’s criticism of his statement is so acute 
that we must take space to present it. 

Taking the proposition: Pleasure is connected with an 
increase of some or all vital functions, pain with a de- 
crease of some or all vital functions, let us try to convert 
it. We at once see that not all increase of vital function 
is connected with pleasure, for in the case of specific 
organs pain is felt when action is increased beyond a cer- 
tain point. Nor is all decrease of vital function con- 
nected with pain, for stopping the function of a tired 
organ gives pleasure. Hence, the law must be referred 
to the organism as a whole and not to the active organ. 
But even here it has its exceptions. Painful fatigue, if 
not excessive, is often connected with the growth of 
powers. which on the whole’add to our vitality, altho 
there may be a temporary decrease of the capacity to 
function. The cold bath is painful but wholesome, and 
certain diseases are painless. Still, the theory explains 
so much that it is evident there is a close connection be- 
tween pleasure ard hightened vitality and pain and low- 
ered vitality. 

The true formula for the expression of this connection 
is declared by Mr. Marshall to be this: Observation 
proves that pleasures are determined by the condition of 
the organs as to nutrition. Upon further analysis we 
find reason to hold that ‘‘ pleasure is experienced when- 
ever the physical activity, coincident with the psychic 
state to which the pleasure is attracted, involves the use 
of surplus stored force—the resolution of surplus poten- 
tial into actual energy; or, in other words, whenever 
the energy involved in the reaction to a stimulus is 
greater in amount than the energy which the stimulus 
habitually calls forth.” Pleasure results when the bal- 
ance is on the side of the energy given out, pain when it 
is on the side of the energy received. The vital concep- 
tion is that pleasure coincides with the use of ‘‘ surplus 
stored force.” 

The corollaries from this proposition are developed by 
Mr. Marshall with great ingenuity, and he tests his the- 
ory by numerous applications. Most of the objections 
that suggest themselves he has considered, and it is evi- 
dent that his conclusions are the result of prolonged 
study as well as the most thorough reading. We cannot 
here discuss all that they involve, but weare strongly of 
the opinion that psychologists will generally accept many 
of them as real contributions to science. However this 
may be, there can be no question as to the acuteness, the 
research and the philosophical grasp of this writer. 
No subsequent worker in this field can afford to disre- 
gard what has been brought out in his book; and even if 
some of the author’s views shall be shown to require 
modification his treatise will remain an admirable exam- 
ple of what a scientific work should be. 
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WALT WHITMAN'S EULOGISTS.* 


In Walt Whitman’s lifetime the American Republic, 
our country, made seventy-two years of unexampled his- 
tory, and an intense and thoroughly practical, thoroughly 
modern enlightenment had, long before his death, spread 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The present book assumes 
that this civilization of ours is what a few Englishmen of 
the “ fleshly school” have said it is,a crude, half pagan, 
shameless egotism, and that its foundation rests upon 
coarseness, vulgarity and rudimentary culture all blended 

* ly RE WALT WHITMAN. Edited by his Literary Executors, HORACE 


L. TRAUBEL, RICHARD MAURICE BuCKE, THOMAS B. HARNED. 
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into an unsightly mass, and that Walt Whitman’s poetry 
is its only adequate exponent. 

We shall not enter into discussion of Whitman’s litera- 
ture here. The book in hand is, however, a remarkable 
one and demands notice. The editors have done their 
work with commendable zeal, with ample appreciation, 
and with a tender sympathy not to be passed over lightly 
by the conscientious reviewer. We easily feel how Walt 
Whitman’s personality won complete mastery of a few 
men peculiarly constituted to be his admirers, and we are 
far from imagining that these particular disciples are to be 
set down as weaklings or as subjects of ridicule. The 
margin of human nature is eccentric, and there is no abso- 
lute gauge for its width. The admirers of Whitman’s 
writings are few, and we do not assume that they are no 
select ; we simply confess that we are not of them. 

This book, however, is not Whitman’s, but about him. 
It is a patchwork of eulogistic appreciations far removed 
from liberal criticism and as such is,in the main, interest- 
ing. The editors have, we think, done both their subjec 
and themselves injustice, however, by inserting the ill- 
natured, ill-advised and overstrained essay by Mr. Jobn 
Burroughs. This paper, one of the longest in the book, is 
couched in language which gives Mr. Burroughs the atti- 
tude of an assuming, dictatorial and wholly unamiabl 
snarler. We can sympathize perfectly with Mr. Bur- 
roughsin his friendship for Mr. Whitman, that is a per- 
sonal, sacred thing; but we cannot see how friendship for 
the man, Walt Whitman, can justify personal abuse o 
those who do not happen to admire the writer, Walt Whit- 
man, or his writings. Mr. Burroughs flings at THE INDE- 
PENDENT, condemns ministers of the Gospel in general and 
Joseph Cook in particular ; and he gives newspapers hard 
words and savagely flouts at newspaper reviewers, always 
excepting those who joined in praising Whitman. These 
latter are duly gushed over with many adjectives and very 
erect exclamation points. 

What surprises us most, and we are surprised at it, is 
that Mr. Burroughs pretends ignorance of the name and 
standing of Mr. Theodore Watts, perhaps the finest, surest 
and most scholarly critic of poetry now living; and, fur- 
ther, he calls Mr. Watts a cockney blackguard—“ dirty, 
thick-witted, cockney blackguard,” a cur and the like, al 
because Mr. Watts found Whitman’s so-called poetry 
offensive to his taste, and Whitman’s personal attitude 
before the world not to his liking. Mr. Burroughs, indeed 
praises every pers»n, native or foreign, who praises Whit- 
man’s writings, and rages at every person who dares have 
a different opinion. James Whitcomb Riley and Maurice 
Thompson come in for a share of Mr Burroughs’s attack. 
Mr. Thompson is treated to a special and concentrated dose 
of bitterness; and even the little city of Crawfords 
ville, Indiana, is berated on account of Mr. Thompson’s 
home being there! Surely this is scarcely up to the mark 
of that diguity which should characterize trustworthy 
criticism. When all comes out we find that what Mr. 
Burroughs has to base his fury upon in attacking Mr. 
Thompson is that the latter critic, at the request of a great 
Chicago journal, wrote a paper in which he gave his rea 
sons for believing that Walt Whitman was not a represent 
ative American, and that as a poet he never could fill the 
place of a genuinely great man, no matter what may have 
been his personal greatness as a private individual. In his 
paper it seems to please Mr. Burroughs to assume for him- 
self absolute vision and unlimited accuracy of knowledge, 
and he cannot understand how it is possible for a man liv- 
ing in Crawfordsville, Indiana, to know anything of any 
value, or how such a man could dare to have an opinion 
not first shaped by John Burroughs. And then he goes on 
to the end of his decidedly fulsome and sophomoric eulogy. 

The editors and other contributors to the book (a better 
name for the volume than In Re Walt Whitman would ' 
have been Ex Parte Walt Whitman) do not eschew digni- 
ty as Mr. Burroughs does. They go a long way in their 
appreciations, it is true, and every calm reader must feel 
how ali this foam has cost a great deal of floundering and 
splashing ; but for friendship’s sake even strenuous and 
overdone eulogy is not to be wholly condemned. 

What strikes the impartial mind most forcibly in read- 
ing this book is the singular similarity of tone, color, 
phrasing and vocabulary in the contributions. All, or 
nearly all, of the writers seem to have conferred and pre 
concerted. Passing from one paper to another, always ex- 
cepting Mr. Burroughs’s fretful screed, we find the same 
cast, the same trend, the came peculiarities of diction, of 
thought. To all of them Whitmanseis “cosmic,” “ ele- 
mental,” ‘“‘ democratic,” “‘ all-inclusive,” “supreme,” and 
the like; and they all have the same critical formula. We 
attribute this to the fact that the writers were nearly all 
personal friends of Whitmau and in the habitof meeting 
together under his personal influence to study him and his 
works. They were and are his disciples as well as his 
friends. In our view they place themselves, those of them 

especially who are Americans, in a weak attitude, by rely- 
ing almost wholly upon what a few Englishmen have said 
toshow that Whitman was a “ representative American.” 
Most, if not allof these Englishmen, have never been in 
America, and know next to nothing about us as a nation 
oras a people; their ignorance of us is their best excuse 
for making so glaring a mistake. It is a fact that we as 
people have not accepted “‘ Leaves of Grass’ as our mirro 
of character, culture and aspiration. 

The book, excepting some pieces by Mr. Whitman him- 
self, is better literature than Mr. Whitman ever made 
John Addington Symonds leads off with a dry and rigidly 
smooth ‘‘Symphohy’”’ in verse; then follow three misty 
and disjointed self-eulogies by Mr. Whitman, interesting 
for. their curious egotism. Mrs. Anne Gilchrist has a plea 
for absolute freedom of conversation between women and 
men on even the most forbidden subjects. Colonel Inger- 
soll’s address on Whitman is here, and there are articles by 
Wm. D. O’Connor, William Sloan Kennedy, the editors, 
Karl Knortz, and others. What welike best is the paper 
** Round the Table with Walt Whitman,” by Mr. Traubel, 
the chief editor. In its printing, binding and paper the 
book is excellent, and its appearance is very attractive. 
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The March number of The American 
Ecclesiastical Review (Roman Catholic) is 
almost wholly devoted to a series of five 
articles by Prof. J. A. Zahm, of the Notre 
Dame University, Ind., on the Mosaic ac- 
count of creationin the light of exegesis 
and modern science. It is an able and in- 
teresting discussion from the Catholic 
standpoint and recognizes and accepts the 
results of geology and biology, and at- 
tempts the proof that they donot contradict 
the Genesis account. Thearticlesare fullin 
their discussion of the various theories for 
theinterpretation of Genesisand show theif 
Roman Catholic origin in the fact that 
they are not so much devoted to the true 
method of interpreting the biblical age as 
they are to a study of its patristic interpre- 
tations. Now the average Protestant will 
care very little what Origen and Gregory, 
of Nyssa, and Augustine held on this sub- 
ject. For us their views have purely a 
historical and not a dogmatic value. But 
the discussion of the teachings of these 
great thinkers in the early Christian 
Church shows how far they were from any~ 
slavish literalism, and that they really did 
blaze a path for the liberal harmonizers of 
these days. 


The Writings of Thomas Paine. Col- 
lected and edited by Moncure Daniel Con- 
way. Volume], 1774-1779. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York. $2.50.) The work which 
Mr. Conway has taken in hand is to be com- 
plete in four octavo volumes. They will 
contain Paine’s writings entire on political, 
sociological, religious and literary subjects, 
and be edited by Mr. Conway with intro- 
duction and notes. The order in which 
these writings are published is chronolog- 
icaland not topical. The opening volume 
contains the famous pamphlet ‘‘ Common 
Sense,” which contributed such an impulse 
to the War, the “‘ Epistle to the Quakers,” 
“The American Crisis,” ‘‘The Retreat 
Across the Delaware,” besides others hardly 
less important, some on public topics, and 
others miscellaneous, They are all written 
in Painé’s masterly English and attractive 
literary style. The four volumes will be 
uniform with Mr. Conway’s “Life of 
Paine” of which it is the natural continu- 
ation. 


A fourth edition, revised, of Mr. Henry 
C. Lea’s Superstition and Force is issued 
by Lea Brothers & Co., Philadelphia. The 
book is arecord of man’s inhumanity to 
man in the name of justice. The wages of 
law, the wages of battle, the ordeal, tor- 
ture—these were the methods of primitive 
jurisprudence; and the review of their 
applications makes a horrible chapter ia 
human history. Mr. Lea knows how to 
make the most of his profound erudition» 
and yet his work is not above criticism. 
He frequently cites as authorities for state- 
meuts of fact as to legal practice, writers 
who introduce the miraculous into their 
narratives. If we cannot believe them as 
to a part of what they say, wecannot fully 
trust them as to the remainder. 
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LITERARY NOTES. ; 


. Christian Literature and Review of 
the Churches for March contains a notable 
series of essays on the subject of Church 
unity. 


..-.Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce 
for immediate publication ‘“* The Evidences 
of Salvation ; or, the Direct Witness of the 
Spirit,” by the Rev. Everett S. Stackpole, 
D.D. * 

--On the basis of his unexcelled library 
of Latin Bibles, which now goes to New 
York, Dr. Copinger, of the Victoria Uni- 
versity, has published an interesting vol- 
ume entitled “ Incunabula Biblica,” con- 
taining a large number of facsimiles from 
the earliest Latin Bibles. A second vol- 
ume,,treating of the Latin Bibles of the 
sixteenth century, will soon be published. 

..The Genealogical and Biographical 
Society ef this city, which recently celebrat- 
ed its twenty-fifth anniverrsary, and of 
which Gen. James Grant Wilson is presi 
dent, is doing a good work in the cause of 
American history. At the recent celebra- 
tion delegates from historical societies in 
different parts of the country were present, 
and the leading address was made by Gen. 
A. W. Greely, of Washington. 


--During the year 1893 Germany issued 
no fewer than 22,435 separate publications, 
over against 21,279 of the preceding twelve 
months, and a greater literary output than 
that of England, France and America com- 
bined. The leading topics are: Theology, 
2,201: law, 2,323; medicine, 1,828; natural 
sciences, 1,324: school and juvenile books, 
8,116; languages, 1,593; history, 1,007; po- 
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litical economy, 1,178: belles-lettres, 1,866; 
popular literature, 1,330. 


| 
..The American Academy of Political | 
and Social Science during the past year has 
held five scientific sessions and has publish- 
edin its Annals and Supplements a total 
of 1264 pp., which have been sent to each 
member of the Academy. Thirty-two 
papers have been reprinted in separate 
editions, making the total number of papers | 
printed in separate editions, to the close of 
the year 1893, amount to 107. A special edi- | 
tion of ‘‘ Meitzen’s Statistics (500 copies) | 
was also issued, and the department of 
book reviews and notes in the Annals has 
been much enlarged. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A Dainty Easter Gift. 


ON THE ROAD HOME. By MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER. With Four Illustrations. 
16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Top, $1.25. 


Mrs. Sangster is among the best of our living 
poets. She has the genuine poetic feeling and 
insight. Her verse abounds in a devout and 
simple religious faith.”— Boston Traveller. 











The poetry lover, and those who are wont to 
look askance at poetry, will be charmed with 
Mrs. Sangster’s verses. They go straight to the 
heart.”’—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


Exquisite little melodies. The musical 
rhythm of Mrs. Sangster’s lines and the sympa- 
thetic simplicity of her subjects have endeared 
the authoress to all classes of readers.— Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 


(For sale by ail booksellers, or will be sent by the 
publishers, postage sek. to any part of the United 
States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more times than one,get an 


Edison: 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Workers Right Hand Helper, 

In one hour’s time it makes 1,000 exact cop- 
ies of anything written with a pen or type- 
writer. Anybody can operate it. Write for 
catalogue and samples of work. 

arious sizes—-$1 2 to $20. 
A. B. DICK CO., Sole Makers, 

152-154 Lake Street, - CHICAGO. 
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The Fletcher Prize of $500, 


The Trusteees of Dartmouth College offer the above 
prize, according to the will of the Hon. Richard 
Fletcher, for the best Essay calculated to counteract 
the present tendency toa “ Fatal Conformity to the 
World.” The following subjects are assigned, with 
the date at Which each essay is to be forwarded : 

1, In what ways ought the conception of personal 
life and duty to be modified? Dec. 31, 1894. 

2. Should any restrictions, legalor mora be placed 
upon the accumulation of wealth? Dec. 31, 1896. 

3. How can edneation be oe ~ greater safeguard 
against materialism? Dec.3l, 


hese subjects may be Crete — or in course. 
No essay to exceed 25) pages of 270 words each. Cir- 
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| Being Some Passages in the Life of John 





cular contain Ria “ aretcalars forwarded if 
desired. ETT 
President of Dartmouth College. 
Hanover, N. H., Feb. 15, 18. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broad way, N.Y. 














DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNGEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 


UNION SQUARE 


36 EAST 141 STREET NEW YORK 
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oa it E HU Off, Turns AN iH the Remedy. 
y Prof. HARL JEY PARKER, F.R.ASS. 
c.8. tons & Co., 1013 Arch Si t.. Philadelpbia, Pa. 
_ Ee ery one should read this little book.” —Atheneu m, 


Columbian Inkstand 
Best in the World. Send for Illustrated rein. 
BOYD & ABBOT CO. 23 Warren St., New York. 
peUCCEssrut ADVERT RS si 
n County Seat Lists. aeeee the; ergund 
veut least expense, 101 Tribune Building, N, Y. 











Macmillan & €o0.’s 
NEW BOOKS 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Al New Novel by the Author of *‘ The 
Stickit Minister.” 


The Raiders 


Faa, Lord and Ear! of Little Egypt. By 
S. R CROCKETT, author of ‘‘ The Stickit 
Minister and Some Common Men.” 
12mo, $1.50 





By the same Author 
FIFTH EDITION 


The Stickit Minister and 
Some Common Men 


12mo, $1.50. 


“He has a genuine turn for simple but graphic de- 
scription, and a not inconsiderabie fund of pathos ; 
and both are seen to advantage in the sketches he 
here gives of country ministers, probationers, and 
street Sarabs. "—The Academy. 


“One of the very best books of — we have ex- 
amined recently.''—Review of Review 





Mr. Zangwill’s New Book 


The King of Schnorrers 
Grotesques and Fantasies 


ByI. ZANGWILL, author of Children of 
the Ghetto,”’ ‘*The Old Maids’ Club,” 
‘*Merely Mary Ann,” ete. With nu- 
merousillustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Exceedingly clever, . . . fullofthat rarest of 
good qualities, humor—aiways tinged bere with the 
ee ue, but none the less delightful.”—Boston 

— ‘raveller. 

te of the most } aeghate books of the day.” 

The Cc. Phicago Acrald 


Social Evolution 


By BENJAMIN KIDD. 8vo. $2.50. 


The scope and importance of this volume may be 
gathered from its chapter-titles as follows : 


The - teayes yr nnn is no Rational Sanction for the 
Conditions of Pri ss—The Function of Religious 
Beliefs in the Evo ation of Society—Western Civil- 
ization (Continued)—Human Evolution is Not Pri- 
marily Intellectual—Conditions of Human Progress 
—The Central Feature of Human History—Western 
Civ ~ — ee — Modern Socialism — Conciuding Re- 
marks 


“The name of Mr. Benjamin Kidd, author ofa 
very striking work on ‘Social Evolution,’ is, so far as 
we know, new to the literary world; but it is not 
often that a new and unknown writer makes his first 
appearance with a work so novel in conception, so 
fertile in Suggestion. and on the whole so powerful in 
exposition as * Social Ev olution’ appears to us to be.’ 
—The Times (Loudon). 


The Oxford. Chaucer 


The Complete Works of Geoffrey 


Chaucer 
Edited from Numerous Manuscripts by the 
Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D., 


LL.D., M.A., Fellow of Christ’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

In six volumes, demy 8vo, with Portrait 
and Facsimiles. 





Now Ready. 


Romaunt of the Rose * 


Minor Poems. 





Vol, I. 8vo. Buckram. Price, $4.00. 


The remaining five volumes will be published at 
short intervals during the present year. 

The complete set of six volumes is offered to sub- 
seribers at $17.50, net, payable strictly in advance. 

Payment in full must accompany each subscrip- 
tion. 

Subscriptions may be sent in through booksellers 
if the above conditions are strictly complied with. 

*.* This edition of Chaucer by one of the greatest 
authorities on early English literature, represents 
the unremitting labor of a quarter ofacentury. It 
is the first modern edition which contains the whole 
of Chaucer’s works. A complete commentary is fur- 


nished, whilst in the notes every difficulty has been 
considered. The Glossary is of exceptional fullness. 





New Book by Professor Goldwin Smith 





Oxford and Her Colleges 


A View from the Radcliffe. By GoLDWIN 
Situ, D.C.L., author of ‘The United 
States: An Outline of Political Hictory, 
1492-1871,” etc. With frontispiece. 18mo, 
Cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 


By the Same Author 


A Trip to England 


Cloth, gilt top. 75 cents. 
-~—— 


TO BE READY NEXT WEEK 
Mr. F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel 


Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of ‘‘ Sara- 
cinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,’’ ‘Mr. 
Isaacs,” etc. With full-page illustra- 
tions, and portrait of the author. In 
two volumes. 12mo, in a box, $2.00. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


18mo. 
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WLARGEST MANUFACTURERS, 
IN THE WORLD 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. co. | 
GRAND RAPIDS MICH. & 
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T= YOUNG LADIES 
JOURNAL 


The Bes Journal for Ladies and Families, 
cumeuletien the LATEST AND BEST FASHIONS; PRo- 
FUSELY ILLUSTRATED; A MAMMOTH COLORED SUP- 








PLEMENT OF FASHIONS; NUMEROUS COMPLETE 
STORIES of absorbing interest; and the oe of 
rs. 


a NEW AND ORIGINAL SERIAL STORY, by 
ence Warden, entitled ** A PERFECT. FOOL” 
besides New Music, EMBROIDERY DESIGNS, Ete: 
The LD complete magazine for ladies pub!ished. 
ce, 30 cents; yearly $4, incluoing the 
extra Christmas number. All newsdealers an4 
The International News Company, New York. 
8} AND85 DUANEST., ONE DOOR EAST OF BROADWAY. 


{2 Subscriptions received for ong Periodical, For- 
eign or Domesti 


MUSIC. 














A collection o ig de but 
not difficult songs, that have 
Pesta before appeared in print. 








By Julian Bawards 
A heey on a new plan,to be used 
Lessons i In AUDITION in private or class instruction for 
By Helene qe _ decchegment of musical lan- 
Y Price, 50 Centa TOK, 
Bit GAECILIAN eoLieet! a music arranged for mal 
By C. F. Steele. voices. Will be especial- 
y pecegtebie in oom Meetings and the Y.M.C. A. Price. 
ANTHEM wiv The latest anthem collection by this 
celebrated church music composer. 
By H. P. Danks. price, 85 Cents Postpald. 
Any of the above books will be sent to responsible parties for 
examination. conditional upon postage or express charges bein 
= by the one ordering, and that copies returned to us sha! 


‘A collection of sacr1 


Tee JOHN CHUR co., 
Cineinnatl, i: New York, %? Chicago. 





SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 
THE NEW AND POPULAR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 


By W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 
this favorite composer. * 241 songs; $30 per 100. 


THE BICLOW & MAIN CO. 


76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


Sold for cash and eas: y page 

New styles just intr 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


HAZELTON 


Pp eo WS. 


THOROUGHLY Lg Ct cea i 
EV RESPECT: 


APPEAL TO stn eer MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 


EDUCATION. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, 72 z= 7 


For Women, 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia, Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awardsannually 


























two European Fellowships (value $500). five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, 
Teutonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory or Politics, Chemistry and Biology. Competition 
open until April 15th. Full undergra luate and grad- 
uate Courses in these no peeing ardin Philosophy 
and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic languages. 
For Program or Graduate Pamphlet,address as above. 


WILSON COLLEGE OME 


WOMsK ° 
Casson’ Scientific & S 





ial Courses. Music & Art. 
forms sent to schools training pu fis bs 3 agg 
Address, Chambersburg, P: 


pein Arte nent 
PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


WANTED. 
$12.00 to $35.00 2. week can be made 


uritch a horse for us. Par- 
ties preferred who can furnish and travel 
through the country; a though is not neces- 
—— Atew er and cities. Men and 
women of good c 

opportunity for fe ge 


mao 8. F JOH y 
# OO. itt and Mein good advat Hiokmend, Vy 


trance by certificate. 
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GREATER NEW YORK. 


THE State of New York has passed a 
law authorizing the submission toa vote 
of the citizens of the cities of New York 
and Brooklyn the question of the consoli- 
dation of those two cities under one mu- 
nicipal government, Asa matter of more 
than a local interest it may be well to com- 
ment briefly on certain phases of the 
question. 

In the tirst place it should be stated that 
the proposed consolidation is not a matter 
wherein one part of our country gains at 
the expense of any other. It was indeed 
asserted during the recent silver contro- 
versy that the-interests of the East were 
antagonistic to those of the West, but a 
moment’s reflection will show that the re- 
verse is true. All the merchants in New 
York, whether their busisess is with 
Western grain sold in the Eastern States 
or in Europe, or with iry goods and other 
articles distributed throughout the South 
and West, are dependent entirely upon 
the prosperity of those sections for their 
own success. The business interests of 
New York City, and of every other city on 
the Gulf or Atlantic seaboard, are really 
and wholly dependent on the interior 
States and cities. Anything, therefore, 
which would increase the business facili- 
ties of New York Harbor cheapen cost or 
quicken dispatch would be of indirect 
benefit to the whole United States. 

That such an increase in trade facilities 
would come from a_ consolidation of 
Brooklyn and New York does not admit 
of doubt. As things stand now, while the 
New Jersey and Long Island shores are 
just as much a part of New York Harbor 
as the piers in that city, the diversity of 
government and ownership prevents, and 
will always prevent, a comprehensive and 
far-reaching plan by which the great natu- 
ral advantages of the harbor could be 
turned totheir best uses. From this point 
of view not only should Brooklyn be united 
to New York, but so should Staten Island 
and Hudson County, New Jersey. Altho 
the union of any part of New Jersey with 
New York may be hard of accomplish- 

ment, yet atleast the first part of the 
program is feasible. New York City is 
built on a narrow peninsula, which forces 
its growth in one direction only northward; 
yet the lower half of the peninsula is, 
and must always be, the main center of 
business. How then shall the number of 
people necessary to conduct this great and 
growing business be enabled to reach their 
otiices and homes? The prolonged agita- 
tion for rapid transit is an attempt to 
solve this great problem. But the north- 
ern part of Manhattan Island should not 
be expected to accommodate all the New 
York business men. New York should 
extend, if possible, in a healthy manner 
eastward and westward, as well as north- 
ward. There is now one bridge across the 
East River; but local disputes prevent 
the completion of more adequate means 
of communication between the twocities. 
The foolish theory held by some New 
Yorkers that more bridges ought not to be 
built, because Brooklyn would then gain 
at the expense of New York, would be no 
longer heard if the interests of both cities 
were identical in their government, as 
they really now are commercially. New 
York City would not at first gain directly 
by such a conselidation, but the indirect 
benefits, because of a greater command of 
its natural resources, would be of slow but 
lasting advantage to its merchants, and to 
all those throughout the country who do 
business with them. While the develop- 
ment of our country will call for the up- 
building of trade centers in various sec- 
tions of our country, with very probably a 
vast commercial capital at Chicago, it is 
to be noted that every open-minded man, 
whether living in the East, South or West, 
must rejoice at the growth of such cities, 
because they betoken an advance in the 
Seneral welfare of the country. It is also 
well to remember that just as Londonand 
Paris are great financial capitals in Eu- 
rope, so New York City will undoubtedly 
be for all time to come the financial cen- 
ter of the United States, In dealing with 
Eacope even mere bulk counts for some- 
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thing, just as we feel more sure of the 
stability of London when we recollect 
that six millions of people are behind its 
prosperity. Just so it would give addi- 
tional weight to the financial authority of 
New York City if the adjoining shores, 
which really belong to her now by ties of 
residence and trade, should become one 
in name with her as well as in fact. 

A word should be given to the position 
of Brooklyn in this matter. Altho of local 
importance it bears upon the general 
question. The percentage of taxation in 
Brooklyn is much higher than in New 
York. The value of its real estate is rela- 
tively lower, while the city suffers from a 
certain social reproach because it is not 
New York, There seems no doubt that 
under a fair plan of consolidation these 
and other drawbacks would be abated if 
not removed. Opposition to the proposed 
consolidation comes principally from the 
politicians, particularly of Brooklyn, who 
see a possibility of the loss of control. 
Since New York is the greater and 
stronger city, that would at first of course 
be the result of union ; but inevitably the 
municipal government of the consolidated 
city would require additional departments 
and offices to such an extent as to give 
employment for very nearly the same mu- 
nicipal force as now. 

It is not to be denied that the details of 
such a consolidation would present some 
difficulty and perhaps embarrassment. 
These details should be worked out at the 
hands of a competent committee or com- 
mittees representing both cities, which 
should agree upon plans for equalizing 
the advantages or disadvantages which 
each city might have under a common 
government ; such, for example, as the ap 
portionment of taxes as between the two 
municipalities. Voting in favor of the 
proposed consolidation under the Act just 
mentioned submitting the question to the 
people, would not of course prevent con- 
sideration of these important matters of 
detail at any leng.-h. Cities which are de- 
pendent upon a common harbor should 
be united under a common govern- 
ment and with a harmony of interest 
which cannot besecured otherwise. Such 
a union is natural,is of advantage not 
only to that city but to the whole coun- 
try which deals with it, and must in time 
become an accomplished fact. 
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THE BANKS OF NEW YORK. 


WE print this week the quarterly reports 
of anumber of the National and State 
Banks doing business in this city. These 
banks huve a national reputation, and 
their stock is held by persons residing in 
different parts of the couatry, who will 
be interested and informed by a careful 
perusal of the reports, of which a sum. 
mary is hereby given : 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 











MROMOIEIIRS..<. ckccscveces “scevess $39, 367,957 
NE BUOeriss sion noccvececcswes 300,000 
EN ccc ncinn dn sence coneciidece ce 6,000,000 
Undivided profits................ 1,151,235 
eS en eee 31,905,848 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK. 
De RE a eS ieee ee - $2,771,042 
CIO oo. ois be cncccecescseus 200,000 
—- eaiieds Sh gwWe bs secileasace 50, 
Undivided profits ................ 257,187 
De ahs ¥5o60nes d6nOC CES Foes 2,114,319 
FOURTH NATIONAL BANK. 
ae ee eb duete dye 983,349 
Capital stock.... ............000 3,200,000 
Ci cc adc osedc teescidinece ve 1,800, 
Undivided profits................ 131,723 
WIND on accsicc veivesscivesesaase 31,356,625 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
TRGROTOOR oo... o5 wise 00 os cide cevecnss $5,380,294 
COMBA BIOOIES. «ooo cccsscvccsceess 600,000 
Sen ae 400,000 
Undivided profits................. 136,421 
Depomits......cvccesccccccccccccene 8,973,873 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 
RROBOUFCES 2.20. nc cccccccccvceces $7,996,384 
Capital stock....... 300,000 
Surplus............. 505,000 
Undivided profits 4,010 
Tndapicesc. ctvccossuadesess CORRE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. 
Resources....... OT $4,561,535 
Capital stock.............cseeeeee €00,000 
urplus......... ati atiatyé ies escue 120,060 
Undivided MING iocc4'- << 0c os 294,757 
WOON: sxonicacs go ececs ss cccces 3,501,777 
NATIONAL PARK BANK. 
ES STE rt ae $38,445,591 
Capital stock...... EE SR Ere 2,000,000 
2,500. 


Surplus........ wags ccvecssecd soee 5 
Undivided | a aS re 542,149 
Deposits... revere rrereerererereD 83,358,442 


NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK. 








MI 5 oc dite 52 ba bmiane 62c8 34,109,587 
SE oe ee 200,000 
poe Rica die hane as secidebiexeueed 40,000 
Undivided profits..... ........... 513,081 
Deposits...... ..... weewaeeeud ens 3,311,506 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
Sd ae IER Ry RES slay ie $6,626,865 
Cette shames 6. kee Ro escck ce. 300,000 
Sorpive Pea kt aek aps < obletiniwa cores 500,000 
Undivided profits. ................ x 
Deposits ........ datas edie tiene 5,715,010 
STATE BANKS. 
BOWERY BANK. 
$3,794,043 
250,000 
1) 250,000 
Undivided profits. 285,114 
I a Se asicties Seidler as Vacrev'n< 3,008,928 


NE rs iis cccnowssiccexe $1,456,627 
OO er aeeree 100,000 
Undivided profits................ 234,756 
logge Sy 9 Soa Ge Sane 1,121,872 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK. 
SSE OE SAA MARES $2,945,117 
RMR MENON. oo oa Soci cbs Seee 5 250.000 
a ee eee 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 28,012 
BRIG aiioks 652. w0d5 dices oncinaee 2,367,105 
MURRAY HILL BANK. 
PNR. os a cce Cay Somneaae $1,925,674 
ok eae 100,000 
RU race cahacseqeadncueecaes 300,000 
Undivided profits................ 116,653 
MIT. ora usec aecca dos os 1,409,021 
ORIENTAL BANK. 

DI a da ca donedadock vevestax $2,638,305 
SIE ic cc cetincnnsepeese 300,000 
WR iced rbla ts eacaae sew tec-es 300, 

Undivided profits................ 121,113 
BUEN. iiss Nekauaccye cadvas ove 1,917,191 

SHERMAN BANK. 

MNO ai rnccecaticnscecsoeee we $666,225 
NI oc iv esiicrdetcsdcess 200,000 
ie ls do bn eeclenn owe 50,000 
Undivided profits................ 4,981 
aie a <a veks <acesscadekaces 411,244 





FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


THE depression in business is certainly 
abating. In almost every branch of trade 
a better tone prevails. Thus far the im- 
provement in volume has not corre- 
sponded to this change in feeling; but 
the indications of reviving activity are 
unniistakable, and a few weeks more 
ought. to show a very diffcrent state of 
affairs in this locality. The reasons are 
obvious. Supplies of merchandise, par- 
ticularly manufactured products, have 
become so exhausted by the enormous 
curtailment of production and imports 
since the opening of Congress, that ap- 
proaching demands cannot be satisfied 
without soon re-starting the wheels of 
industry. Both manufacturers and im- 
porters have delayed operations as far as 
possible because of the new tariff, until at 
last it is being realized that the latter has 
done its worst. Prices are already hard- 
ening, and there is more disposition 
to take the risk of tariff changes now 
that it is seen there is little danger of be- 
ing caught with heavy stocks of goods on 
hand. Besides, the bill bas passed an- 
other important stage, that of reporting 
to the full Senate Committee ; so that its 
final outcome may be more easily calcu- 
lated upon. Some manufacturers are al- 
ready anticipating a rush of ordersas soon 
as uncertainty disappears, and Custom 
House officials are equally confident of a 
big expansion in imports. It is on such 
grounds that business men are looking 
for at least a partial revival of trade; a 
feeling that is openly expressed on the 
Produce, Cotton and other exchanges, as 
well as among the heavy distributors of 
dry goods and clothing. 


In February the weekly output of pig 
iron was 11,000 tons greater than in Janu- 
ary, and 36,000 tons greater than in Sep- 
tember. This shows a steady revival: 
but production is still running more than 
one-third below last year. Prices in the 
iron trade are unsettled by sharp compe- 
tition between Eastern and Western con- 
cerns ; the latter, as usual, being on the 
aggressive. The lowest prices on record 
were reported last week for plates, and on 
other shapes of structural iron results are 
very unsatisfactory to -producers. How- 
ever, more confidence in the future is 
expressed by manufacturers, the low price 
for ore affording some stability. The 
improvement in the dry eo trade, 
noted last week, was well custained. 
Under the stimulus of favorable weather 
both the retail and jobbing trades are 
fairly active. Some staple cottons prices 
are a trifle unsettled, especially where 
production has not been sufficiently 
curtailed ; but stocks of fancy textiles are 
very scant, and the same is true in some 
peo of dress goods, woolens and silks, 
Pp’ for which are well maintained, A 
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good number of Western buyers are now 
in town, and their reports are of a much 
more encouraging nature than on their 
previous visit. Boots and shoes are also 
selling more freely, altho at low prices, 
and production, while increasing, is still 
below the average. Fewercomplaints are 
heard in the grocery business, collections 
being fair and the demand for staple goods 
as satisfactory as could be expected under 
the circumstances. This branch of trade 
has shown less decrease in volume than 
any other, for the reason, probably, that 
people economize least in the necessary 
articles of food. Speculation in wheat 
was fairly active and lower in expecta- 
tion of the Government report, showing 
larger supplies on farms than expected. 
Exports of both wheat and flour have 
been on a fair scale, so that with dimin- 
ished receipts at interior points a further 
reduction in visible supply of 1,700,000 
bushels was possible. The visible now 
stands at 75,500,000 compared with 79,- 
000,000 this time last year and 41,500,000 
the year before. The tendency of cotton 
was downward if anything, owing to tame 
cables and rumors that some of the New 
England cotton mills which have been 
running throughout the depression in- 
tended to shut down. Middling uplands, 
however, remained 7jc. Exports were 
liberal—101,000 bales for the week against 
73,300 same week, 1893; and, in spite of 
the heavy crop, stock in the United States 
is reported at only 837,000 bales against 
910,000 a year ago. The world’s visible is 
estimated at 4,374,000 bales, an increase 
of 226,000. Easier prices stimulated the 
movement of pork and lard. Clearing 
House returns showed a decrease of only 
30% compared with 34% the week previous. 
Another gratifying feature was the de- 
crease in failures, both in number and 
importance. Only 233 were reported last 
week against 272 in the preceding week. 
The Industrials monopolized attention 
on the Stock Exchange, sugar fluctuating 
wildly as a result of tariff uncertainties. 
The market for railroad shares, however, 
was little influenced by these irregularities, 
On the contrary there was, if anything, a 
better feeling concerning railroad invest- 
ments, partly because the companies are 
expected to share the improvement in 
general business, and partly because of 
the large economies effected in working 
expenses, which diminishes the fears of 
reduced dividends. The gross earn- 
ings of all roads reporting in February 
were 13% below last year. The net 
results are not yet obtainable for 
February ; but in January 49 roads re- 
ported a loss of 11.4% gross, and only 3.6% 
net. Such an exhibit is, of course, 
strengthening to confidence; but it is 
practically certain that some of the roads 
will be forced to temporarily reduce divi- 
dends, unless business revives permanent- 
ly. Atpresent there is a larger freight 
movement on the trunk lines than several 
weeks ago; but comparisons with last 
year are likely to remain unfavorable, as 
the months are approaching when in 1893 
traffic on the Western lines was swelled 
by preparation for the World's Fair. Re- 
ports of rate cutting are frequent, and the 
early opening of navigation tends to keep 
rates unsettled. The various reorganiza- 
tion schemes in Erie, Reading, Richmond 
Terminal and Northern Pacific are all re- 
ported progressing favorably. Europe 
shows little interest in our investments, 
and is not likely to do otherwise so long as 
Congress displays its silver proclivities. 
The whole financial machinery of the 
country has received another shock by 
the Bland bill, there being nothing but a 
Presidential veto to prevent undoing much 
of the good obtained from repeal of the 
Sherman bill. Fortunately the Treasury 
is becoming stronger day by day owing to 
increased revenues and diminished ex- 
penditures ; but the business community is 
not likely to be relieved of suspense at 
Washington until June or July next, 





Foreign exchange is strong, and gold 
exports are anticipated, as usual at this 
season. Thus far gold shipments have 
been smaller than in ordinary years, in- 
terest rates in Europe being very low. 
Gold would have gone abroad by last Sat- 
urday’s steamers but forthesmaildemand . 
for bills from remitters. Following isa 
comparison of the gold shipments at this 
season : 

MOonrTH, 1891. 1892. 1898. 
$4,010,146 $6,507,180 $14,245,607 

5,155,736 6,309,956 8,113,428 


. 3d. 7 854, 
- 15,822,400 17,129,503 2,711,226 
6,662,674 10,782,638 174,212 


Tot’l 6 months$76,439,832 $52,105,322 $62,307,754 


The balance of trade continues to show 
a large excess of exports over imports, al- 
tho the latter are now beginning torevive. 
Inthe loan market there is little improve- 
ment, and rates continue unsatisfactory 
to lenders. An increasing demand for 
currency is expected from near-by points, 
but funds are so plentiful that the usual 
April settlements will have little effect. 
Call loans are still commonly quoted at 12, 
and time money at 2@3}% for one to six 
months respectively. For commercial 

per there is an active demand, but sup- 
ply of the desirable sort is small, 
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The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


March 3. Increase 


$646, 100 
*162,50 

357,600 
1,362,500 
*106,300 





133800 11,640,000 
The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 











Specie..... ...... $97,368,800 897,526,300 *$ 162,500 
Legal tenders.. 111,545,500 111,187,900 357,600 
Total reserve $203,909,300  $208,714,200 $195,100 
against dep’ts. 133,275,925 132,935,300 340,625 
Surp, reserve.. "$75,623,375 "$75,778,900 “BLS E25 





* Deerease 

The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 


March 11, Servis. siiilin ocheciaie eivotetiia palense $4,643,275 
March 13, 1892— f 50 





BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing March 10th, were as follows: : 


American Ex. .. ....... il 
Broadway 2 
Central 


|Mechanic s’. 











cones 


= ae . 
Mole. sabueh cancer Tid 
Man hattan peeccess 


pu 
\Trajesmen’s ....... 


. 190 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Goveraments were firm, closing as fol- 
lows : 
Bid. Aske, 
4s, Registered 1% 113% 
Registered coupons. 114 












New 5s, Registered. 11736 bikers 
Registered coupons. - ALG LIT 


EE Divkan on o5veberdbdonesrensenneeeh 96 
Currency 6s, 1895.. ‘ 

Currency 4s, 1896 
Currency és, 189 
Currency 6s, 18% 
Currency 6s, 1899.... 


FOREIGN EXCHANGF. 
Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 


“md DEB cn rdcens <ssenenncennes Tee | 
bt S34 










c : ie" transfers. 


) 
Commercial, long 8634-7 





CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The bid and asking price with quota- 
tions of last sales of city bank stocks are 
as follows: 




































Banks. Sales Bid. Asked. 
ee 182 183 192 
American Exchange....... 151 bi ee 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 170 185 
Broadway.. 226 225 235 
Central Nationa).. 120 122 
Chase National 450 => 
Chatham....... 340 400 
Chemical....... 4,100 4,700 
Seas 132 145 
DC cechbhhkesbehns sudesessee 425 ane 
Columbia.. : 215 sae 
Commerce... 175 180 
Continent: al. 120 x 

orn Exchange.. 26046 262 280 
POT cn0n saceccesnccsscce 116 cess ones 
East River....... 140 i122 sens 
Sleventh Ward . 275 cee a 
‘ifth Avenue. 625 2,000 nniee 
‘irst National. os 540 2,500 Reka 
First National of S. 1...... 110 nl 115 
Fourteenth Street 185 esas oes 
Fourth National. 195 192 20 
Gallatin Nationai.. 296 280 osne 
Garfield National.. 400 pine ian 
Geman-American. 118 6 see 
Germania. 350 200 = 
STEED. s<s6enne= sebtsone 1hldg ons eine 
EE. coches eavnce 320 315 330 
iudson River........ 150 150 es 
mporters’ and Trade 560 550 580 
PRL sparesessensses< .* 160 140 145 
jeather Manufacturers’.. 19546 200 235 
zincoln National.. 123 see ses 
Market and F ulton. 210 210 255 
Mechanics’.. 185 180 oe 
Manhattan. o 190 135 nee 
Merchants’ Exc hange..., 12 lw 145 
Mechanics’ and Traders’.. 1%5 150 180 
IID: poesnnsccnmivendes 180 173 210 
Merchants’... 1394¢ 140 145 
Metropolitan 5 2 pas 
Metropolis.. 465 450 500 
Mount Morris. 206 sinied ae 
Nassau...... 16L 160 180 
ST sts knsvinnen opines 219 215 225 
New York County 605 575 Ris 
New York Nat. 120 105 10 
Ninth National... =< 115 116 cae 
Nineteenth Ward e 145 130 ene 
North America............., 160 150 ma 
Oriental .. 245 on 240 
c ASte 180 wes 
271 260 209g 
271 270 pean 
. 115 112 120 
eee 124g 150 160 
Seaboard Ratiowel | ae bbahs 172 172 nes 
Second National.. 350 Sul we 
Seventh National. 125 125 sah 
Shoe and Leather 112k ll 120 
Southera........... 90 150 175 
State of New York. mois 101 Ww 112 
| eee 130 whee aa 
EE 65s Gkihacunee eins: 10246 100 ee 
Tradesmen’s 95 sine 9 
United States National ... 175 150 175 
Western Nationa)... no 107 115 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-The Edison Electric Illuminating 
C com) Yany of New York report an increase 
of $18,000 in their net earnings for the 
month of February over the correspond - 
ing,month last year. 


-The Real Estate Loan and Trust 
Compuny has decided to drop from its 
title the words “Loan and,” so as to be 
called simply ‘‘The Real Estate Trust 
Company.” /The capital of the company 
is a half-million, and the surplus a quar- 
ter of a million of dollars. Henry C. 
Swords is President, and H. H. Cammann 
Vice President. 

-Charles R, Henderson having re- 
signed the presidency of the United States 
Mortgage Company, to become President 
of the Metropolitan Traction Company of 
New York, has been succeeded by the elec- 
tion of George W. Young as President, 
who formerly had been second vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. James Timpson has 
been elected second vice president, Arthur 
Turnbull treasurer, and Clark Williams 
assistant secretary and treasurer. The 
‘capital stock of the United S:ates Mort- 
gage Company is $2,000,000, with a sur- 
plus of $600,000, . 





-The Board of Directors of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company by Bray- 
ton Ives, President, give notice in THE 
INDEPENDENT this week to the bondhold- 
ers of the Company that they are re- 
quested to defer complying with the 
terms of the agreement issued by the 
Committee claiming to represent the con- 
solidated bonds, for four reasons outlined 
at length. These are, in brief, that the 
publication of such an agreement is pre- 
mature for the reason that owing to vari- 
ous causes no trustworthy basis for a 
plan or reorganization can be resented ; 
second, the scope of the committee is too 
limited ; third, the constitution of the 
Committee is unfortunate in that it is 
claimed that some of its members were 
appointed through the influence of Mr. 
Villard ; and, fourth, itis further claimed 
that the Committee controls only a limited 
amount of the bonds. It is essentially de- 
sirable that the reorganization of this 
great corporation should not take place 
until it can be done upon the very highest 
and best basis having due regard to all 
interests. 

DIVIDEND. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway Company has declared a divi- 
dend of three dollars and fifty cents per 
share on the preferred stock, and of two 
dollars per share on the common stock of 
the company, payable on the 19th of 
April next, at the office of the company, 

42 Wall Street, New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


Your Money 


Matters 


are they getting proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
trust Co. weston, nan 


Boston, Mass. 
tion THE INDEPENDENT. 


“VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK OITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 

BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH Ok 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 














HAVE YOU HEARD 


Of the marvellous Young city of 
GREAT FALLS, Montana ? 





Water-power next to Niagara. 
Most extensive Coal Fields Sof the West. 
Mountains of Precious and Base Metals. 
Electric Power generated by waterfalls. 
Smelters, Refineries, gy ee nd Flour Mills. 
Mining, Stock-growing, Agricultu 

Big pay-roll, enterprising people, E healthful cli- 
mate. inviting field for investanent and Homes. 

rite 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, Loans & Realty. 


LOMBARD 


Eoutable, JarrisConklin and other Mortgages 
BOUCHT POR CASH. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., 
BOSTON. 


FORTUNE IN SIGHT. 


Real Estite Syndicate now foomtne Im 
mense prone. Particulars, addre: 
Gc . HILL, Box 518, Portland, Orezpn, 














Shrewd investors are now buying acres 
adjacent to the most prosperous cities. At 
Portland, Oregon, is the place to bay acres 
for from $50 up. The firm that has thou- 
sands of these acres, who supply full infor- 
mation, is 


BORTHWICK, BATTY & CO. 


271 Alder Street, 
aan Oregon. 


$5, 000 «i wt D for 5 yeara, at 6 

per cent. interest, guaran- 

teed to be paid promptly semi-annually, and first 

ertenge security given on fine new church build- 

now nearing completion, atan approximate cost 

Incorporated, e from _ tax. and insur- 

ance policies to e Dwith inortgage Persons seeking 
a pertectly safe investment, ad 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Toronto, Ohio. 


i) 4b i yemennen fetes, 
by drafton New 

ORs: “ae attention Given to afi 
loans. ey references. Address 
MAMILTON, Fairhaven, Wass. 











]o order to place money at interest wisely, 
investors require expert advice. 


We are prepared to supply information 
based upon thorough investigation and long 


experience. 


We have constantly on hand, for immedi- 


ate delivery, 


United States Bonds 


and Selected Lines of 


State, City and Railroad Bonds. 


Write for our latest list. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


24 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Represented in Philadelphia by 


MR. JAMES H. CHAPMAN, 


423 Chestnut Street. 





EVERETT, WASH. 


is a sub-Port of Entry at terminus Gt. Northern R.R,; t 
wn, buta natural, healthy growth; is 
tte ay running; is to da 
We offer niké er cen se ie it morigages. Special terms for Building tunds in businesscenter. Addre: 
°° «U. BOX 
HUTCHINGS, CO. P.O. B 


s not a boom 
growing in spite ot the sante, all 
ay one the sa safest cities for 


9, Everett, Wash. (N. Y. Address; P. 0. Box 2,501.) 





Investments. 
SS 








March 15, 1894, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 


and Safest Harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
Area of adjacent 


the West whi i 
- & Iron, iron, Sliver } 
C 


astome for buniding purposes. Merton 
m Can be had o' le a- 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE 


Brooklyn Warehouse 
AND STORAGE COMPANY, 


335-353 SCHERMERHORN ST., 


NEAR THIRD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF AND INDE- 
stucriBLe BUILDING 
rehouse accommodations for HOUSEHOLD 
EFFEC TS, WO ART, MERCHANDISF, 
wy GOODs, TRUNKS. CARRIAGES and for SIL- 
R PLATE and VALUABLES under guarantee. 


MASSIVE AND IMPREGNABLE SAFE DE- 





posit VAULT. 
OFFICERS. 
E.B. BARTLETT, Presiden’ 
Jou NR. VAN WORM EK. Vice President. 


T. CHRISTENSEN, Treas 
GUY DU VAL, Secretary. 





WM. H. WAYNE, Manager. 


DIRECTORS : 


Chauncey M. Depew, Christian T. Christensen, 
~y rton, Horace C. Du Val, 

John R. Van Wormir, William H. Wallace 

a Alnirall, Edward B. Bartlett, 
Jobn A. Nichols, George W. Chauncey, 
William R. Grace, Henry Whitney, 





Charles A. Moore 


The Trust Company of America. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $700,000.00. 
OFFICES: Crawford Building, apne Seerttant 


Sane Philadelpbia; Bank 
M ants Loans N oC Manicipal and 


anagers have 
ndence solicited. 
BLE, Vice-Pres't, 


TEAS 05 14 AND ) ESTHET 


xperience. 


tow. York City: Teperenpex eo Christian U1 
e 


—_ ntreal; Th Third ‘National Bau Bank. ee 


mio, Texas: Lockwood National Bank; San 
ational Bank. 
h, Scot! ee Ky necomcadh American Mort- 


mm 
For int information fF - -_ 
B. 











373 Commerce Street. San Antanico, Taxis, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capit»! and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
FRANCIS S. BANGS, President. 
Witiitn a WibE Sie Presidents. 
OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary. 








B. MEAD. A. L. Cog. 


(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES rents pay tases "and took 
Tr assessments. 
LOANS by — lien on nm Chicago real estate, 
thout expense to lender. 


Correspondence aaa. 


EVERETT 


WASHINCTON. 


Growing rapidly toward her future position as one 
of the GREATEST OF AMERICAN SEA 
COAST CITIES, and 


The Mistress of Puget Sound. 


The best place in the world for the Homeseeker, 
the Investor, the Manufacturer, and the Ship-build- 
er. Write for descriptive pamphlet to-day. 


The Everett Land Company, 


EVERETT, Washington. 


G. W. CoBB. 


wD. payable in gold secured 








el ga patties EINNESOTA: 
nnea’ 
Profi 00,0. "Co 


no: 
le, 2d_ Vice President. 


pa‘ : 
Vive Presiden t, E. 
“e. Hurley, Assistant 


Harrison, Cashier, Thos. 








WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. 
THE INVESTMENT 





Topekg, Kes. Reston, Mass, 








BB. 











March 15, 1894.- 


OFFICE OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


NEW YORE, MARCH 5TH, 18%. 


THE BONDROLDERS OF THE NORTH- 
ERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY are 
respectfully requested to defer compliance with the 
pare ofan Agreement recently issued by the Com- 
mittee claiming to represent the Consolidated Bonds 
tor the following reasons: 

FIRST: THE PUBLICATION OF SUCH 
AN AGREEMENT IS PREMATURE. While 
theearnings of the road continue to decrease in the 
ratio which has existed for several months, and until 
a fall and accurate stat of the fi ial status 
of the property is obtained, no trustworthy basis for 
a plan of reorganization can be presented. Unfortu- 
nately such a statement has not been made by the 
Receivers, and the earnings show no signs of im- 
provement. An attempt to preparea sch of reor- 
ganization based on such a state of affairs could pot 
result otherwise than unfavorably to all concerned, 
while there is no good reason for asking bondholders 
to deposit their bonds until at least some progress has 
been made in the direction of untangling the affairs 
of the Company. At present they are in as chaotic a 
condition as when the Receivers took charge. 

SECOND: THE SCOPE OF THE COM- 
MITTEE IS TOO LIMITED, There are no 
signs of efforts to co-operate with existing Commit- 
tees which represent the First, Second, and Third 
Mortgages, the Branch Lines, and the Chicago & 
Northern Pacific Company. And yet to attempt to 
reorganize the property without giving all of these 
interests intelligent and equitable consideration 
would be shortsighted and probably disastrous. To 
assame that the Consolidated Bonds will have abso- 
lute control of the reorganization is to display 
lamentable ignorance of the situation. 

THIRD: THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
COMMITTEEIS UNFORTUNATE, Itsmem- 
bers are gentlemen of well-established reputations, 
and it is not the object of this notice to cast the 
slightest reflection upon any ofthem. But it can be 
proved beyond dispute that several of them owe their 
appointment to the influence of Mr. Villard, and that 
they have received through him such fees and com- 
missions in the past as to make it almost necessary 
respect his wishes. The prime 








coun- 
sel for both the Receivers and the al ~~ is in- 
fluence is great. In fact, the present Agreement was 
drawn and has been issued by him the absence of 
the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 
It his plans succeed, Mr. Villard Wille have a third op- 
pertuniey Se control the affairs of the Northern Pa- 
citic . 


FOURTH: Aside from the single foreign i 
which hitherto has been the constitue ney of Mr. ; 


OF BONDS. It cannot _be regarded in any sense 
as a representative body. It is self-constituted, and 
whatever influence it may hereafter acquire, it will 
owe ex lusively to such bondholders as may, in blind 
confidence, deposit their bonds and become responsi- 
ble for the acts and expenses of the Committee. 

a nder these circumstances the 





bros ad view and tm shi The 

otany single interest to control the situation will 
result ye in disaster. Tne road 
stored if possible in its entirety 


THE 


GOLD 5”, BONDS |= 


OF THE 


CLEVELAND 


Street Railway Co. 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


DATED MCH. 1, 1893. 
Denomination $1,000. 


DUE MCH. |, 1913. 


May be registered. 
Capital Stock of company.............. $12,000,000 
(On which there is double liability 
under the laws of Ohio.) 
Actual cash invested in property, ir- 

ee of valuable franchises, 

7,000,000 
2,749,000 

Secured by mortgage on entire system, which is a 
consolidation of four leading street railway lines of 
Cleveland, operating over 9644 miles of track, which 
have been in profitable operation for the past twenty 
years and more, and all of which have been good 
dividend payers. 

NET EARNINGS since March 1, 1893, sufficient, 
after meeting operating expenses and fixed charges, 
to pay interest charge on entire bonded debt more 
than three and one-half times. 

We have carefally examined into the phys- 
ical, financial and legal features ef the se- 
curity and 


Récommend the Bonds 


to investors desiring a conservative bondat 
a fair rate of interest. 

Special circular, giving price and fuli information, 
mailed on application. 

New list of City bonds on hand for sale suita- 
ble for trust funds and individual investment fur- 
nished on request. 

Personal interviews solicited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WAUL STREET, NEW YORK. 








CH:CAGO, BOSTON. 
LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS. No ‘® WALT STREET. N. V. 


jipene LOAN & TRUST CO. 


Drs MOINES, IowA, Feb. 21, 18%. 
Wetios is hereby given to holders of Iowa Loan & 
ust. 6 Per Cent. Debentures of Series X, due 
Sept. 1, 1994, that all bonds of this Series are called 
for payment March 1, 1894, at which date interest will 


‘Also, to to holders of bonds of Series 26, due April 1, 
1895, that all ease of this Series are called for 





low 
For reinvestment, the qomgeny offers its Ten Year 
be payable at its option five years from date, or 
the maturity A any coupon the ter, bearing 
| AF, at five and one-half per cent. per annum, 
and amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
duly assigned and transferred to responsible trustees 
for the er of the bondholders. Full descrip- 
tion will be given on application. 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 











BOATD OF DIRECTORS 
Y BRAYTON EVES. | 


WRITE TO 


ABOUT | THE COLORADO FINANCE 00 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado, 


F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 








coal Securities 


Examined and appraised for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 

















ville Ficus & Co,, London, Engl 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
SCHOOL BONDS. 
COUNTY WARRANTS. 
= WILLIAM M. BYERS. 
% Kansas City 
fall Improved Mis- 
sourt Farms. 
A. H. GOSSARD, 
— KANSAS CITY, ™O. 
Are safe and do not default. Conservative mrkyne yd 
lender. Twenty-two pF a business an: 
highest references. Send for descriptive pol tong 
521 Chamber Blidg., Chi 
First Natteeal Beak Biden tee Chicnee 
eee AN, LLEWELLYN & CO., 
T= WASHINGTON. 
Gii-ca PY rtgag 


8% GOLD MORTGAGES 8¢ - 
For full information and a Book on Spokane, address 
Properties. 
20 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, 
are invited toexamine. Interest and i peinoipel nee ag’ 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
WM. H. LLEWELLYN, Successor ~ 
age loans & Keal 
Write for pa Estate I nvestments, 
H. B. PALMER, 


Helena, Movtana. 


8 DEALER 

TATE COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
o High Grade Investments. 
Correspond: espond h 
National Bank. W New hoy at ; Nationa Bank of ibe Ree 
public, Chicago; Merchant’s National Bank, Helena. 








SECURITIES | {3 rity atuer chose already tande” 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WH - at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at @to7 per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb., U.S. A. 


F THE CONDITION OF THE 
RSE rota, BANK, at New York, in 




























State New York, at the close of business, 
| ath, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts......... -...se.sseees $793,966 06 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured...... ° 42 10 
U. 8. bonds to secure epee, 6 aa 
200,000 00 
n ‘ 150,000 00 
. 8. bonds on hand, 4 per. < 50,000 
Stocks, securities, . 512,021 56 
Banking | pe oh arnt and fixtures. . 100,000 00 
Other real estate own 30,000 Ou 
Due from National’ banks (not reserve 
OI one cetsderspsnvctions coccsuccececssee 188,432 50 
Due te banks and bankers...... 1,771 7 
Checks 4 Seeer cash items..... davddvos 19,564 61 
f 122,286 82 
8,490 00 
La ral in bank, viz. ate 
n 
aw money reserve wie se e 
i 82/871 00 
i 190,000 00 
vi fon fund with U uo or 
emption fun urer 
(6 per cent. of pk Ry  dedecinewaaee = 9, ___9,000 00 00 
TOGAD nee ceccccscsccccccccccscee: cocvcce “$2,771, 71,041 53 53 
Capital stock paid , LIABILITIES. $200,000 00 
a stock paid im..........eceegeeeeeeee 
sac" ii i 50,000 0C 
ie. 
ts teens ays buicccesecece 257,186 99 
National t bank notes outstanding. . 149,360 00 
Duetostate = sapasces Baretscheshnen 176 00 
ue nks and bank- 
I be phagte ain posen ss ee ee $97,511 67 
ndiv eposits subjec 
—_ Ceriiiicaies ot ae- 1,786,220 31 
cates of de- 
7,935 10 
Certified chec 3 
— wheels o 
Wa tecteccepencnons 28,901 2 
united States deposits. 163,710 20 





_—_——s——- —— > 2,114,318 54 54 


WOOD. i andesigbectdecesa ic seiusvesspesece __ $2,771,041 53 53 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF "New York, ss.: 
A. THOM jer of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the a statement ts 
best of my rt 


true, to the id belief. 
. T OMPSON, Cashier. 


Dubarsiost and sworn te before me this 5th day of 
March, 1894 THOS. a. SMITH, 
ary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 


R. KELLY 
DANIEL DB. WYLIE, Directors. 
KELLY 


Ss. 








INDEPENDENT 


EP. OF THE b F THE 
Rk ge cal, NATIONAL BANK, at New York 


Bad York, at the close of business 
ogg VOI 
Si GION, coc cciciccsccsvns: s6ece 320,698,999 











nks and 
— ~~ and bank- « 















16,243,230 08 
DRE eccivenencitsd 06: neta dopeseseccovsce $39,367,957 09 
LIABILITIES. 
Captial stock paid in 
lus ae. pusesbests 
Un UE IIIB. asccascuecheccscte 
te bank coon outstanding....... 
Dividends ns scvceccuscoccesascscceces 75,300 00 
Due National bi banks.. $4,259,702 14 
4 to State banks and pri- 
te ban i paeraeg 1,679,704 04 
Individual deposits......... 24,458,933 46 
cert lone of de- 
Desoubtincsyaseveeessceceves 721,994 36 
Certified checks 354,535 24 
Cashier’s checks 
Miieccencvncesvdsaccocectczesce _ 364,673 55 
—— 31,905,847 79 
EE See ee ne ee a “$39, ye 09 


To 
am, OF NEW YORK, COUNTY = NEw Yo 

I, WILLIAM J. QUINLAN, J Cashier of ‘The 
Chemical National Bank of ‘Now r York. do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, and tat the 
schedules on the back of the pest tally and correct- 
ly represent the true state of the several matters 
ae a contained, to the best of my knowledge and 


WM. UINLAN, Jr., Cashier. 
Sworn to and oaniae fore me this 5th day of 
March, 1894. Eow’p P. BROWN, 
Notary Public. 
Correct—Attest : 
- A, ROOSEVELT, 


FREDE RIC W. STEVENS, t Directors. 
ROBERT GOELET, 


REFORT o! OF anh, GORBITION OF aH 





close of business, February 28th, 


SEROURCEA. 
Loans and discounts. .............sseseeeeee 
Overdrafts, secured ana mpaseured aa 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 











U. 8S. domds Om BANG... ...ccrcccccccece seve 
Premiums on U. 5. anes. 

Stocks, securities, ctc...........se..csecese 260 
Banking house. pane i and fixtures.. 207.000 00 
“a — National banks (not reserve 345,901 46 
Due f from State banks ek — bocce 22,533 12 
Checks and other cash items.............. 71,980 83 
prem pe for Clearing House. éhedse 483,870 6: 
Notes of other National banks 000 
Fractional paper currency, nic = 


Redemption fund with U.S 






per cent. of ecko. Gabinddeh baukaness “jane 00 
NE Biinersgd<ccecctcndccseresescasccsecs $5,380,293 73 
LAA BELTED. 
ania mock OIE FR. ooo ne tas ccewsseop esse $600,000 00 
Und Se NES ch asdind day cavansendua duckies 400,000 00 
vided gas less expenses and 
o- ebaee nu qnaed kduGnseslonsacdscusue 136,421 09 
Nations bank notes outstanding......... 270,000 00 
Due to other National banks. $530,724 14 
= to State banks and wees 
Rnsteaaaseaned 220,174 22 
Di ividenaa unpa. 2,463 65 
— a subj 
Mag eliatinecice. vt 3,162,706 92 
Demand “certificates of de- 
post pe resecctsvocceccceces — 6,565 92 
Certified checks..... ......0.+ 635 24 
— checks outstand- 
Rutshensiannessesens 4,602 55 
—_-—————_—s_ 3.973, 812 64 64 
bidtecdiddpewn seshanttdtiakienssabanoe 88 °8),20 298 73 73 


Total. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YO 
, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear ‘that the above statement is 
true to the best of my Enowletan 2 and belief. 
S. H. WALKER, Cashier. 
—_ and sworn to As me fnis 6th day of 


March CHARLES F. AUKAM 
Nota ry Public, | ‘icings County. 
Certificate — ~d New York County 
Correct—Attes 


“WWM. H. MACY, . ) 
wM, Mt KINGSLAND, Directors. 
JOS’ AGOSTINI, ‘4 





a | OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
ATIONAL BANK, 
at eee York, City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, February 28th, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 


NBNZ. 
Este 
Sue 


4 BES 5 





= 


nts).. 
Checks and other cash items....: 
for Clearing House... 
Notes of other Natioual banks 


-_ 


— 
So 





= 
2 Sg2x 


ie 100 
Lagat asain notes......... HN 243 00O— 990,343 05 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation) 2,250 00 
TethhZ.;.... s aeasi aus ol caipkeesdage $4,109,586 63 





LIABILITIES. 


Surplus way ae | paid in 







a es pa: 
Nationa) bank notes outstand 
In raphe deposits subject 


inicdtncctisspbonsexes $3,245,660 42 
Demand certificates of de- 

Didbe codssensdvecneveas 15,498 28 

céortified ¢ Nsndeees vnons 45,055 78 


5,291 38— 3,311,505 86 
ON ios cn hii ns, seve wagtievsschendamases ~ $4, 109,586 63 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s: 

1, F. M. BREESE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear t! the above statement is true, 
to the best of my Sasetedee and belief. 

F. M. BREESE, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to es me this 5th day of 

March, 1894. EWIs L. PE 


Correct—Attest: 
C, B. WEBSTER, 
JOSEPH PARK, 
WM. H. JENNISON, 


Notary Public, 


t Directors. 








DIVIDENDS. 

CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
AY COMPANY. 

OTICE, Is HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 


dend dec. a from the net earnings 
of the pon fiscal eur of THREE Et AND 





The Neanabor pooks wi wi co by the 2ith ot March, 
at noon, and reopen on the 20th day of sgt 
FRANKS. BOND, Vice sident. 











(341) 21 


Rerons, OF AA CONDITION OF THE 
TIONAL PAR ANK, at New York City , 
in the State of an York. at the close of business, 
February 28th, 
~ pimomacm: 


Loans and discounts... .............00.s005 $21,767,463 23 

verdrafts, secured and unsecured...... 755 93 
U. . bonds to secure circulation 000 00 
U. bonds on nand .............00. 5 oe 833,029 73 
Stocks, SI MM snns yeadupscce cosenses 529,068 00 













Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 914,250 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned. 100 00 
i Som National banks (not reserve 
EeeveneGeeddiutddutanss -cheteneesece 1,307,101 11 
Due ‘trom State banks and eee 270,716 34 
Checks and other cash items......... SIT 
Exchan; for Clearing House SE 1,680,807 O1 
Notes of other National banks. 10,606 Ov 
1,502 09 
e . 5,361,920 00 
Legal-tender notes 5,037, 15u 00 
U. S. certificates of ow a for legal 
III sincevcsuncinnaietanevevcscceuisentn 220,000 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
6 ow cent. of circulatior ». LSiveccedeaneee 2,250 00 
Due from U. S. Treasurer eed than 5 
per cent. seduanpuion MES 5 Rcencsasscpe __ $56,000 wo 
NE assess ccetincnen nd itediddevdiine $38,445,591 1 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid im.............. 0 s..ss. $2,000,000 00 
ST nccntectainntecssvcssuccscvececss 2,500,000 00 
Un arenes profits, less expenses and 
hs S00 Rog Secesewesesdge secceesacces 542,148 92 
National bank notes Outstanding........ 45,000 00 
ue toother National banks. - $,U20,287 64 
Due to State banks and 
carded diatonae tatene 3,776,019 86 
Dividends | ee 2,325 00 
Indivi — deposits subject 
3 + 16,275, 550 39 
66, 813 40 
cértified checks. . B,507 44 
Liabilities other than trose 
above s:ated, tax reserve. 10,938 47 
————_ 33,358,442 4 
i enseiintantiniasititiniedeeunsiionn $38,445,: 91 12 12 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 3s. 
I, G. S. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named’ sank, 
do solemnly: swear that the above statement is true, 
to the best of my knowledge and belief. 
G. S. HICKOK, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me, this 5th day of 
March, 1894. Ww) 
Notary Public, ~ Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. 
Correct—Attest: 


EDWARD 1" a JOR, 
STUYVES FISH, 
Ww. ROCKHILL POTTS 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of busingss. 
February 28th, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............0ccceeeeee $2,582,622 19 
wa 1,089 99 


4 ¢ Directors. 





§ 230,000 00 
Premiums on U. S. Bonds. 21,000 00 
Stocks, securities, etc..... 1,904,999 62 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 8,000 00 

















Other real estate and mortgages ownea. 1,500 Ou 
Due from National banks (not re- 

SEFVE AZENLS)........eeeseseceeeersccreeeee 265,876 38 
Due from State banks onal Renta Kaesee 34,611 52 
Checks and other cash items.............. 40,227 46 
Exchanges for Clearin 259,592 52 
Notes of other nationa 21,320 00 
— paper CuErency, nic kels and 

Dig nemdanuddecgaebuceceusneedsdinete ded 610 02 
Lawful email reserve in bank, viz. 
Pde coiad ss concwnacessce $1,694 “Ost § 
Lognb-dendes notes. i 299, "627 00 
U.S. certificates of dep sit 
for legal tenders........... 600,000 00 
——————__ 2,593,684 50 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)................+. 11,250 00 
iid dedntns caadnnd eias<ankwauwndeds $7,996,384 20 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 


$300,000 00 
Surplus fund.... 505,000 00 












Un gee 1 
RE ee 4,010 30 
Nationa ‘bank notes outstanding........ 222,560 00 
Due to other National banks. $17; 041 80 
Due to State banks and 
ae 492,214 70 
Dividends ee 112 
Indiv: ee deposits subject to 
_ Sa Re 5,787,161 81 
Demand certificates of de- 
Bie nicsaece .- 314,530 18 
certified checks. -» 183,710 33 
Cashier’s checks g. 5,042 58 
———— 6,964, 813 90 
oa dadind vad vedsiecaccenvsacevccce aces 87, wae 4 20 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 

W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above ea ment is 
true to the best of my wa ite and belie 

T. COL tNELL. Cashier. 
Subscribed and sw orn a eaters me this 5th day of 
March, 1894. A. LANSING BAD. 
Notary Public, N. Y. Co., 
Correct—A ttest: 


SAM Baar. " 
R. GRACE, Directors. 
THOMAS L. JAMES, § 


Bron. OF THE C Cone os OF THE 

TIONAL CITIZENS NK, at New York, 

in th ba, of New York, at ie close of business, 
Fonruary 28th, 1894 : 





RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts.............sesseceeeee $2,559,787 21 
Overdrafis, secured and unsecured ..... 7 
U mds to secure circulation.......... 50.000 00 
U. 3. bonds oa hand ood 94,650 UD 
Premiums on U.S. bonds... 16, WL 57 
Stocks, securities, etc.... 101,062 50 





Banking house...........cccccccssseseese+ 274,000 00 










Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 3,600 00 
a — National banks (not reserve ese 
bidecedesedeqheeeasdedadeudtdesccueet 136 76 
Due trom State banks and pe ne 33,779 39 
Checks anda other cash items........ oes 46,852 03 
Exchanges for Clearing seuss. oe 164, 475 40 
Notes of other National banks............. 2,500 00 
— paper currency, ni and on 
i aa tae 961 58 





Lavra money res 


$759,588 50 
Legal-tender notes 209, 89 00 
U. 8. certificates of de- 
net for peat tenders... 110,090 00— 1,079,177 50 
emption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 




























per cent. of circulation).................. 2,250 00 
TR ibis ct ninviccdcddedavesncsixctacusceses $4,561,534 64 
SEARELEES 
Capital stock paid in............ $600,000 00 
pO NS eer 120,000 00 
ba = deeanl F cena less expenses and a 
oes paeekéndedecusnseceedsdesectoouss 294,757 17 
Nationa: bank notes outstanding........ 45,000 00 
State bank notes outstanding $5,129 00 
Due to other National banks. 5,740 33 
= to State banks and bank- 
“ 51,509 11 
Dividends unpaid.. 1,100 73 
— deposits s' 
eck. 3,351,723 67 
posit. 20, ue 53 
Certified checks 63 
Contingent fund.. 31, on 43— 3,501,777 47 


Total $4,561,534 64 
STATE OF i York, CouNTY OF NEW YOu«, 3s.: 

Cc. BOUT, Cashier of the above-named 
ban’ * do ra swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knoaeeee and belief. 

TIEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn ¢ ‘before me a tym 5th ne of 
lo M. 


March, 1894 A 
Notary Public. 


S.R, LESHER, ) 
J. HUBER, > Directors. 
E. FLEITMANN, 5 


K. STEINBACH 


Will act as agent for investors and property owners, 
oice 6 a cent. to 10 per cent. investments always 
on hand, Tacoma, ‘Washington, 


Correct—Aitest : 
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CONDITION OF THE 
BPOURTH, NATIONAL BANK Of the City of 







New York, in the State of Ne ew York. at the close of 
business, February eth 
RESOURCES. 

Loans and disCOUNES.........csceecceeeceess $21,188,771 49 
SPPINREED och scunepeacteasebeaib--cpuee vate 611 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation.. 000 
U.S. bonds on hand......... 719,700 00 
Premium on U.S. bonds 123,992 12 


Stocks and mee yn 
Banking housé, furni ture tures. 
Due _— National banks (not reserve’ 








agen 
Due from State banks and banke 
and other cashitems. $72, 

icaeeren for Clearing 
3,341,679 31 


18,057 00 
8 74 


National 
‘ 
7,192,259 50 
Poon, “pontine notes $78,300 00 
U. 38. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders... ..... 1,010,000 00 


1,019,863 71 
46,764 96 











12,508,065 16 







Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circuJation).............+.. 2,250 00 
Due from U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund).............. 50,000 00 
EE cvs nchsnce wcpeessinscusrebepes wane $36,523,348 79 
LIABILITIES 
Capital stock paid in $3,200,000 00 
Surplus fund......... 1,800,000 
Undivided profits, net...... 131,723 47 
National bank notes outsta 000 
Dividends unpald.........ccscccosseeserees 122,743 84 


Due to other Nationai banks. #16, 459,705 82 
ah to State banks and bank- 
1,794,131 38 
individual deposits subject 
to check 11,077,246 84 


Other deposits ............0.+.- "504,823 7 
—— certificates of de- 
27,620 41 


Mc. Gchseasseapescheknnsuee 
© ashte r’s checks ress aaa 
in 81,021 62 





29,944,549 78 

1,289,331 70 

« $36,533,348 79 
w YORK, 83.; 

Cashier of the 


Deposits held for acceptances............. 








w 
I, CHARLES H. 


'Y OF N 
PATTERSON, 
Fourth National Bank of the city of New York, do 
solemnly swear that the above statement is true, and 
that the schedules on back of the report fully and 
correctly represent the true state of the several mat- 
ters therein ontained. to the best of my know ledge 


and belief. (Signed) C. H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this Sth day of 
March, 1894. 
ty D. G. FANNING, Notary Public. 
Correct—Att 
(signed) 7. EDWARD SIMMONS, 
(Signed) JAMES G, CANNON, 


> + Directors. 
(signed) R. T. WILSON, ,. 


REPORT OF THE c ONDITION OF THE 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
the State of New York, at the close of ot thing Feb- 
ruary 28th, 189t: 
RESOURCES. 













Loans and discounts...........sceccercseees $4, 160,5 
Overdratts, secured and unsecured ..... 

U. S. bonds to ix? ure circulation......... 
Premiums 01 U.S. bonds........ ef 5, 
Stocks, secur ities, etc ve 2400 00 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 5,00) 00 


Due from National banks (not rese rve 

agents) +. 
Due from State banks and bankers. 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing Hous 
Notes of other National bank 
F = tonal paper currency, nickels 

ent 


7 rm . 










180008 33 
ll, 249 00 


1,062 57 

Li aw fui money reserve in a viz 3 
ON Se $96: 
Legal-tender notes 

Redemption fund with 
per cent. of circ ulation) 


50 
ye 00-- 
asurer 6) 









2,065,165 50 
2,250 00 
$6,626,864 98 






ee 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 


Surplus fund.. 


$300,000 00 
‘i 500,000 00 
Undivided profi 8, 








SS | ee Re a 66,855 46 

National bank notes outstand 45.000 00 
Individual deposits subject 

to check $5,629,087 50 
De — ce 

pos . 
( drifted check 

5715. 009 52 52 





Total ~ $6,626, cr as 
STATE OF NEw YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 8s.: 

I, JOS. S. CASE, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do Fa nat swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and be oak 

J.S. CASE, Cashier. 

Subse oy 1d and sworn to before me this 7th day of 
March, Jos. W. TANTUM, 
meg A Public, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in New York ( 

Correct—Attest: 
G. MONTAGUE, 
HENRY A. HURLBUD, 
WM. P. | ST. JOHN. 


/ 
¢ Directors. 


ULAR" TERE | REPORT OF THE MUR- 
RAY 3ANK, on the morning of the Ist 
day of Sneek. 





130 sa 
RESOURCES. 
Loans a discounts, less due from di- 


Suh eees ob WahGhShenneh heehee pubkiae $1,450,991 13 
Liability 3 directors, as per schedule (as 

SEED. .<cebspicn bbeenb bebe anubsosbase 24,000 00 

Ov orarattc. as per schedule................ 1,776 36 
Due from trust companies, State and Na- 
tional banks, as per schedule...... rwedes 


Other real estate, as per schedule......... 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule.. 








Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 
Specie, as per sc SO SS 
U.S. legal- tender notes and circulating 
notes of National banks.............. .. 77,681 00 
Cash items, viz.: bills and 
checks for the next day’s 
exchanges........... = 
Other items carried a 
as per schedule. 61,448 86 





Current expenses...... 
Assets not included under 
any of the above heads, as 
per schedule, viz.: 
Furniture and fixtures... 
Suspense account.......... 


12,279 76 


TOGA... gocccssscvccscccess cases 






$100,000 00 
Surplus fund.. .. 300,000 00 
Undivided profi 
Discount 
Exchange... 


#111,901 82 
1,860 


er 25— 





cee sevececcesscoosces 16,653 44 


Due depositors, as follows, viz.: 
Deposits subject to check. $1,305,887 29 
yore certificates of 





banks 4 as per sc hed ile 
Amount due not inc a under any of 

the above heads, viz 

Unpaid div idends. caeaehns wens lech eaeke oii 


67,256 37 


972 07 
$1,925, 6rd 06 
Vv YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YorK, ss 83. 
Ww iLLTAM, ‘h. DARLING, President, and AL BERT 
H. GALE, Cashier of Murray Hill Bank, a bank lo- 
cated and doing business at No. 760 Third Avenue, in 
the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoing re- 
port, with the schedule accompanying the same, is, in 
all respects, a true statement of the condition of the 
said bank, before the transaction of any business 
the ist day of C 
say that the business 
been transacted at the location named, 
and not elsewhere; and that the above report 
is made in compliance with an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
Ist day of March, 1894, as the day on which such 
report shall be made 
WM. A. DARLING, President. 
A. H. GALE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn A a ‘both depo- 
nents, the 5th day of March, 1894, be 
THOMAS DARLING We ‘Notary Public. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus...............cee00+-+--- $150,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
ome of ist mor with the Union Trust 

poe wry And New York or the ss Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under a 

anking 6 Poe of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Amount of issue limited by 


Law. Connecticut Trustees, Executors, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


DULUTH. 








There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributar, 4 Duluth during the next ten 
er section of the United states. 


io than in any o1 
uluth has made s dur 


m 
lis of the Northwest. 
information. 


Cc.E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 
UARTERLY REPORT OF THE MOUNT 


MORRIS BANK, on the morning of the Ist 
day of March, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


see 
tro; Write for reading matter 





ING. <k.cnseeosebasde-cakvdeusahespseees $1,718,906 23 
Liability of directors, as per “scheduie 
(OB MRBRETS) ...20cccscccccesevesccccseccocses 47,595 96 


Due from trust eompanies, 
State and gaa banks, 


as per schedule............... $372,326 46 
Due from priv rate bankers 
and brokers, as per sched- 
SED sancysekieas SUSsis os basecenen 50,000 00 
ae 422,326 46 
Banking house and tot, as per 
0 RR $175,000 00 
= real estate, as a sched- 
panhseeieusiresdh Suebebhscenes 108,193 69 
——_—— 278,193 69 
Bonds and mortgages, as per schedule. .. 8,000 00 
Stocks and bonds, as per schedule........ 150,052 635 
acm. OO PET SCHSAUNS. .... o.0200000c00000000 85,398 56 
. S. legal-tender notes and circulating 
"cae of National bunks.................6 147,992 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 


checks tor the next day’s 









Cn ee $78,221 29 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule 6,738 96 
-_—__—— 79,980 25 
Loss and expenses, viz.: 
Current CXPONSEB. .......2.00 secccceses ee 11,671 27 
Sc pcnabh sor scenscebanhhecebemierenneerk $2,945,117 07 
d LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash ............. $250,000 00 
OS OE RE ee Serr 300,000 Ou 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
eae $26 33 
Other Proiits.........cccccees 27,985 96 
_ 28,012 29 
Due depositors as follows,viz.: 
Deposits subject to check.. 8 245,910 33 
— certificates of a 
sinkababehesbactegnes hee 38,179 12 
certified I ccivacbinians 19,938 35 
Cashier’s checks outstand- 
_ Sa CS ae 11,365 98 
————-_—s_ 2,315,303 78 
Due trust py State 
and ‘ational banks, as per 
BORED, «0005000000 :00n> choos $50,241 40 
Due private bankers and 
brokers, as per schedule.... 227 60 
—_—_— 50,469 00 
Amount due not included 
under any of the above 
heads, viz.: 
Unpaid. dividends. . oeeee 1,242 00 





s “32; 945, 7 KR 
y Yo Y OF NEW YORK, ss 
JO > 2 y TAU “President, and F. W LIVER- 
one Cashier, of the Mount ‘Morris Bank, a_ bank 
located and doing business at No. 85 East 125th Street, 
in the city of New York, in said county, being duly 
sworn, each for himself, says that the foregoin, - 
port, with the schedule accompanying the sam ote in 
AT respects, a true statement of the condition “of the 
said bank before the pe of any business on the 
Ist day of March, 1894; and they further say that 
the business of said bank has been transacted at the lo- 
cation named, and not elsewhere, and that the above 
report is made in compliance with an official notice 
received from the Superintendent of Banks designat- 
ing the Ist day of — 1894, as the day on which 
such report shall be m 
JOS. M. DE VEAU, President. 
F. W. L IVERMORE, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both aepo- 
nents, the 5th day of March, 1894, before me, 
Gro. H. LIVERMORE, Notary Public. 
New York County. 


UARTERLY REPORT OF THE SHER- 
MAN BANK, New-York, on the morning of the 
ist day of March, 1894: 








RESOURCES. 
fname ant discounts, less due from di- 
PM. .cnnncanesénnesehnesnseente ene cabhe $473,147 44 
Liability of directors, as per schedule 
eee ON RRR IRA ccnseee 24,970 50 
Overdrafts, as per schedule................ 1,874 93 


Due from Trust Companies, 
State and National banks, 

















as per schedule.............. $84,945 05 
Due trom private bankers 
— brokers, as per sched- 
Dy Se HN 1,820 35 
—_— — 86,265 40 
Stocks and bonds, : as per schedule 1,175 00 
dpecie, as per schedule............. » 4.579 47 
U. S. legal- tender notes and ci t- 
ing notes of National — pbieee senene 15,662 00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills 
checks for next day's “ex- , 
changes........ $29,125 54 
Other items carried ascash, 
as per schedule.,........... 1,062 60 
—_-—-— 30,188 14 
Current expenses...........+ $6,924 81 
Exchanges.........-++++ eoese 175 51 
— 7,100 32 
Furniture and fixtures and 
GREK... ccc codepecccosccccocs 21,261 53 
-_—_—_——— __ 21,261 53 
poh venebabenbb een bbakhenepiesoeauand ~~ $666,224 73 
$200,000 00 
50,00) 00 
$4,301 30 
679 54 
-_—_——— 4,980 84 
- depositors as follows, viz.: 
Jeposits subject tocheck.. $401,875 98 
Demand certificates of de- 
 chnhkesekeseb ease.» tos 207 38 
obrtified CROOKB...<c0ss00008 6,882 16 
= Soeale etapana- 
peneccccenscss. cocceeissece 2,278 37 
Totai deposits. ...........00- 411,243 89 
- cihee ban cae hed chbeb asababeniee — “es 73 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW Yo 

EUGENE N. HOWELL, President, and “HENRY 
lb. NORTHROP, Cashier, of the SHERMAN BANK, 
New York,a bank located and fom business at No. 874 
Broad way, in the city of New York, in said county, 
being duly sworn, each for himself, says that the 
foregoing repest, with the schedule accompanyin, 
the same, 1 o' 
the condition of the said bank before the Ee of 





transacted at 
and that the shove re 
an official notice receiv 
nks designating the first ae of —_ . 1894, as 

the day on which such ee 
yaftBNEEY D. © N. 


ribec 
sae ae the Sth a 8th day of March, 
Gro. M. VANDE PERLE 
Notary Public, N, Y.Co. (No, 29). 





T ° 
Quay BANK OF NEW YORK, on the moming of 
a 

Loans and discounts, less due from di- 


the Ist day of Marc 









rec ddngboeononreies ssesesese $2,402,107 42 
Liability’ ‘of directors, as per ‘schedule 
SB Penne ncocsesuncss ocndcgneetavans 91,020 00 
as per schedule............ a 4,831 58 
State an 
171,660 80 
19,572 67 
i2ngs7 OL 
493,548 63 
of Nation ps oesacceneenccese 333,633 00 
Cash items, viz.: 
a ~ and "checks for the next day’s ex- 
a. eae ape aeaenae 139,569 31 
Other tems carried ‘as “cash, ‘as per 
GE. «ons cceccccoctvcnnusmessacm-ce6 2,012 23 
WHR. essscce. diddesesquen wasehie seaeet $3,794,042 65 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock id in, in cash......... pence $250,000 00 
are fun 08 dienion 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz 
ount... 
Other soeae... 
Due deposito! 


Deposits subject to check oa —_— 819 63 
Demand certiticates of 
Certified chec! 

Amount due, not included. un- 
der any of the above heads, 


viz.: 
Unpaid dividends............ 








3,008,928 24 


theschedule accompanying 
a true statement of the fom Fr of kK be- 
fore the transaction of any whe pa ae 1st da ay 
of March, 1894; and they further say iy 4 the busi- 
ness of said bank has been 
named, and not elsewhere, ‘and that the PE. report 
is made in compliance witn an official notice received 
from the Superintendent of Banks designating the 
Ist day of apart 1894, as the day on which such 
report shall be made. 
R. gays Vice Esamtons. 
F. C. MAYHEW, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed ae Cong 3 y a depo- 
nents, the 6th day of March, 1894, be’ 
Wm. R. KURAU, Notary Public (No, W0).N. Y. Co. 








Uv ARTEELY REPORT OF THE ORIEN- 
L BANK, on the morning of the Ist day 
of heave 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
haone ant a, ene vic oe i 


$1,310,604 43 














sphahebeabonwrn . 44,300 00 
M.-F as per schedule. ° 62 22 
Due from trust companies, State and a- 

tional banks, as per scledule............ 205,867 14 
ae. bmn and lot, as per 

papetioehveeséoete sons - $80,000 00 
ster real estate, ‘as per sched- 

PO ee eoeece 82,100 60 
geecns ‘and ‘bonds, as 7 = anete 446,821 05 
Specie, as per schedule... 208,158 88 
.S. legal-tender notes 
notes of National banks........ 169,177 00 
Cash items, viz. 
Bills and checks for the next 
day’s 0 Se -$138,676 87 
Other items carried as cash, 
as per schedule......... seees 24,9388 O7— 163,614 94 
Current expenses............. eocscccccne e 6,098 89 
BOER, .ossnsn00 ecboccessonetocnsnosaseses $2,638,304 55 
LIABILITIES. ‘ 
Capita) stock paid in, in cash.............+ $300,000 00 
Surplas TANA..... .cccccccccesccceccccceces ad 300,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount errre $9,285 82 
Rents.... 981 68 





513 1 
110,382 54— 
$1,896,331 17 


5 


121,113 15 


Other prorits.. 

Due depositors as follows, Vv ‘iz: 
Deposits subject to check.. 
Demand certificates of de- 





$2.638, 304 55 


Total 

STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY, ‘OF NEW YORK, ss. % 
CLINTON W. STA President, and NEL- 

SON G. AYRES, Guten ne the ORIENTAL B BANE, 


the Ist day of March, 1894; and they further say 
that the business of said bank ransacted at 
the es named, and not elsewhere, and that the 
above rtis made in compliance with an official 
notice sehetves from the Superintendent of Banks 
— 1884, as the day 


ll be 
al wa Ww. STARKEY, President. 
NELSON G AYRES, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both depo- 
neuts, the 6th day of March, 1891, before me, 


os. KEHOE, 
Notary Public N. Y. Co. (No. vd 





UARTERLY REPORT OF THE ELEV- 
ENTH WARD BANK, on the morning of the 


Ist day of Marcn, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 


toane amet discounts, less due from di- 




















$942,566 86 
915 42 
beg THE 
146,30 76 
1,075 00 
57,875 00 
25,095 69 
hited States legai-tender notes and ‘cir- 
culating notes of National banks....... 145,021 00 
Bills and checks for the ee. day’s ex- 
changes......... ... gp cccsocccbagesscosce 608 35 
Items carried as cash.. ose é 190 76 
Current CXPONSeS.......cccccrccscvcccsescccs £,833 95 
Total. ..c0vccces béees osvetbanncapesspee® + $1,456,627 37 
LIABILITIES, 
Capital stock paid in, in casn.............. $100,000 00 
Undivided profits, viz.: 
Discount. ..........+++ ceaese $7,341 84 
TERCRAMBS. oc.ccccccccocceces 302 +5 
Interest...... oe. 530 34 
Other profits...............+. 226,080 73— 234,755 86 
gees depositors as follows, 
Deposits subject tocheck. $1,074,314 82 
ww certificates of de- 
certified checks Bw vi — same & 
Unpaid dividends wien 
Total.. a. Proreys $1,456,627 37 
STATE OF N EW Youx. Gounsr < OF NEW Your. se 
HENRY STEERS, CHA 
BROWN, Cashier, of the ELEVE HN WARD BAN K 
a bank loca and doing business at No. 147 Avenue 








port, with Me schedule accom: 

t “i i condition of the 
said bank ts the tr ti 
Ist day of ; and they. 4 ‘urther ony. what 
the business of said bank has been transacted a 
location nam: 


vi ry 
ting the Ist day of March, 
which such report shall be ie. 
HENRY RS 
Cc , Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and sworn Al = both 


depo- 
nents, the Sth day of March, 1894, before me, 
JOE W. SWAINE, 


President. 





cartifieate Aled DNoY. Co. 




















March 15, 1894. 


United States Bonts 
Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAD STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for our list of “ Selected Securities.” 


000 worth for sale b: 
6% Gold Bonds Pe: Peabody Investment & 
0., Bi nver, Colo, 


READING NOTICES. 


To PROTECT THE PUBLIC from Imposition, Pond's 
Extract is sold only in bottles with landscape trade. 
mark on buff wrapper.—. ree y. 





the 
us t 














ATTENTION is called to the advertisement in 
our Financial Department of the First Presby- 
terian Church of Toronto, O., which wishes to 

rrow a few thousand dollars at six per cent. 
interest on their new church, just completed. 





MADAM PORTER'S Coven BALSAM, when first 
manufactured, fifty years ago, was one of the 
best remedies for Coen and colds which had 
been known at that time, and, what is rather 
singular, the medical fraternity, apparently, up 
to date, have not been able to mprove upon it. 
It is prepared to-day from exactly the same 
formula and has the same excellence. 


RIDLEY’S FASHION MAGAZINE. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of 
our readers to ley’s Fashion Magazine for 
the spring and summer of 1894, comprising 12) 
profusely illustrated pages of their latest designs 
and imported novelties. It can be obtained free 
by any pre living outside of New York City 
by applying to Messrs. Edward Ridley & Sons, 
309 Grand Street, New York. 


SYPHER’S. 


AMONG the large number of attractions in 
New York which every visitor should see is 
Sypher’s, at 28th Street and Fifth Avenue. Just 
now it is particularly interesting on account of 
their recent im: ercestene of some of the choic- 
est pieces of Old Gobelin and other rare and 
antique Tapestries, Old Italian and French Bro- 
cades, embroideries, etc. Then, too, their unrival- 
ed collection of furniture in many choice de- 
signs and the other thousand and one wonderfu! 
= of bric-a-brac should command wide at- 

nion. 








a 
a a 


Dr. ERNEsT CRUTCHER, of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, would be pleased to correspond with those 
of our readers who would like to know more 
about that rapid growing city. The water 
power of Great Fallsis the we rhaps, in 
the world next to Niagara. A portion o is 
now used in furnishing cheap electrical power, 
for propelling machinery and street cars, for 

manufacturing purposes, lighting, heating, etc. 
oe ony ep to Great Falls are tremendous ae 
beds the output of which is 3,500 tons dail 
is well known, of course, that Montana the 
apes ge mineral-producing State. Great Falls 
8S also tbe center of a great sheep-producing 
country, the arinual clip being from twelve to 
fifteen million pounds of wool. There are, in 
addition a very large number of interests center- 
ing at Great Falls, making investments at that 
point particularly’ valuable on account of the 
great demand for aya ya unimproved 
property. Dr. Crutcher would be pleased to 
send our readers printed matter which is of 
very great interest. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 


CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, / 
BIBLE Hovwsg, March Ist, 1894. 

The Executive Committee of the Congregational 

ome Missionary Society is compaled: by the finan- 
cial situation-in which the Society to-day finds itself, 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of the 

nited States, whose agent it is, that there is every 
probability that the work of the Society for the new 
year, which begins April Ist, will have to be serious- 
ne curtailed. 
The Receipts for the eleven months of the year now 
closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 and in 
legacies $79,000, a total of $157,000, and we are now bor- 
rowing $125, 
large increase of gifts during the present month 
is all that will save us from astep which will occa- 
sion wide-spread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause, but which otherwise is inevitable; and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society for 
the past three years. 

The Committee appeals for an tnmnetiate response 
from every Congregationalist in the land, that we 
any relieved from a situation full of distress to 

sa 


JOSEPH B. CLARK, 
WILLIAM KINCAID, 
WASHINGTON CHOAT 
William B. Howland, Treasw 
Alexander H. Clapp, ‘Honorary "Iveasurer. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Wm. Ives Washburn, Ch. Herbert_M. Dixon, 
Asa A. Spear, Rec. Sec. Robert R. Meredith, 
William M. ‘Taylor, Charles H. Richards, 





ss Corresponding Secretaries. 








Charles H. + gd eorge P. Bearwen, 
James G. Robe Robert J. 
Samuel H. Virgin, —_ D. Kingsbury, 
Joseph Wm. Rice, George W. Hebbard, 
Henry A. Stimson, 
6 


NEW YORK, 14th St., Cor. 6th Ave. 
BROOKLYN, Fulton St. Cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS, Rue d’Enghien. 


Grand Exhibition 


THE MOST ARTISTIC 


MILLINERY 


from the leading houses of 
Europe, in connection with 
our own designs and pro- 
ductions, and MILLINERY 
GOODS, representing the 
above, on 


Wednesday and Thursday. 
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March. 15, 1894. 


Lendl) 
Constable Ko Co 
High Class 
CARPETINGS 


of every description. 


Oriental 
Rugs, 


The choicest assortment in the 
country. 


Plans and estimates furnished for 


Whole Axminster 


AND 


Aubusson Carpets 


JAPANESE 
MATTINGS. 


Srroadevay HK 19th a 


NEW YORK. 





FILES AND BINDERS. 


We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT capable of holding 26 num 
hers, post paid, for $1.00, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


HILTON, HUGHES & (0., 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co. 


DOWN GO THE PRICES! 





AND THE WISE PICK 


UP THE BARGAINS! 


SILKS. l 


BLACK SURAH (a fine 85-ct. variety), to be | 
sold Monday at 55 cts. 
15 new designs in FANCY TAFFETAS, 
ranging from 1.00 to 2.50 
Black Foundation Silk at 95 cts. 


HIGH-GRADE LYONS SILKS, 
1.75 per yd. 
(These were imported to sell at 5.00 and 6.00.) 
Others imported to sell at 8.50 and 10.00 we will 
sell at 3.75 
(In beauty and delicacy of combination these 
exquisite fabrics rival the “Lilies of the 
Field.”) 


STOCKINGS. 
Ladies’ Opera Length Black, Tan and Two- 
Toned. 25 cts. (value 50.) 
Children’s Four-Thread Guaranteed Fast Black 
Cotton Ribbed, sizes 7 to 10. 
3 pr. for 1.00 (cut from 50 cts. pr.) 


SPRING UNDERWEAR. 


Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Silk and Silk and Wool 
VESTS, 





75 cts.; reduced from 1.35. 

Children’s plain natural merino Vests and 
Drawers. 

50 cts. each; reduced from 85, 





What do you think of a Four-button. 


FRENCH CASTOR GLOVE 





at 50 cts. a pair? 
(Everybody knows they are never less than 1.00. 


NEW SPRING JACKETS. 


All new styles, all new fabrics. Black and 
colors. Broad Cloth, Covert Cloth, Cheviot 
Cloth. 

6.50, 10.50, 15.00, 22.50. 


(Better than auction prices.) 


IMPORTED JACKETS. 


25.00, 30.00, and 35.00. 


A beautiful line of Silk, Moire and Cloth 
CAPES, trimmed with jet and lace. Many of 


. them are dreams of beauty, and what is more 


stylish than a graceful cape? 


LADIES’ SUIT DEPT. 


Exhibit Monday. A superb assortment of new 


CHINA SILK DRESSES 


of our own manufacture, and copies of the most 
approved Paris models. 

We advise that these gowns beseen. They are 
elegant in style and finish. 


LACES. 
NET TOP VENETIAN. 


6 to 12 inches wide, in white, écru, and the new 

Butter Color. A superb variety, 

38 cts., 55 cts., 75 cts., 98 cts., and 1.25 
per yard ; 


just ONE-HALF price, 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Fine CAMBRIC and NAINSOOK EDGES, 2 
to 6 in., all new patterns, 
14, 19, and 24 cts. 
That is the best value ever offered in this city, 
and,if you doubt it, come and see for your- 
selves. 











THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 








BALL U* 








VEVVAVUUY 





than the supply. 








We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
§ it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April 1st, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly, as the demand is always greater 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. ; 





O’NEILL’ 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 
Importers and Retailers. 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 


AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE. 2 


7 | 








“ 








Cotton Dress Fabrics, 


Our stock of Cotton Dress Goods is 
exceedingly handsome, and includes 


. the choicest Novelties for Spring and 


Summer, in the newest designs; 
French Organdies, Plumetis, Batistes, 
Sateens, India Dimities, Scotch 
Zephyrs, Piques, Linen Lawns, Dress 
Linens, Duck Suitings, Madras and 
Cheviot Shirtings. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








(343) 23 


BAliman& 08, 


(8th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK, 


Are now Showing 


SPRING 
IMPORTATIONS 


OF 


Ladies’ Costumes, Cloaks, 
Jackets, Wraps, Tea Gowns, 
Lingerie, Trimmed Hats and 


Bonnets, Silks, Dress Goods, 





Laces, Trimmings, etc. 
EASTER MORNING * 


Present each member of the family with a 
pa souvenir spoon, gold bowel. Cost 35 cents 
each by mail. Engraving name 25cents extra. They 
are marvels of beauty, : 










Full Size. 
beg poon, same pattern. gold bow], 35 cents each. 
Send stamp for sample, Dept. A. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 
-s Make the Most Reliable 
Trunks, Bags, 

i Dress Suit Cases, 
Hat Cases, 
For American and 
European Travel. 

roadway, below Gestionde St. 


1618 
GSS Broadway, below 4th St. | 
701 Sixth Avenue, below 41«t St. 




















TRAVEL. 
EUROPE. frame gia 


ets by all lines. Tourist Gazette free. H. GAZE «& 
SONS, 113 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) Official Ticket 
Agents for Chief Trunk Lines. 


HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS. 


ToCalifornia April 24, 546 weeks, $340; to Europe July 
3, 0 days, $250. Cheapest and best of personally con- 
ducted tours. Address for particulars, 

HONEYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, Plainfield, N. J. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


{s our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis * 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Rock Island 
Route’”’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio tirande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 


A. Phillips & Co., 1115. 9th Sc., Philadel- 

phia; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 

and rates of fars apply to or address, W. J. Leahy, 

Diet. Pass. Agt., 111 8. 9th St., Philadel- 
a. 











JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
Gc. P. A. ‘‘ Rock Island Route ’ 
CHICAGO. — 








AU 








RNIA The Fas 


Variable | from Chicago. All 
Route im 
Tourist Tickets at 


Galy Rated Rats 





meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 














Quickest Route to the 


MIDWINTER FAIR 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED EXCURSIONS 
Detailed infor- 
mation and pamphlets descriptive of the Midwinter 
free on application to 

THRALL, G. P. & T- A., Chicago, if you mention this 
publication. Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


leave Chicago every Thursday. 


Fair will be mailed 


Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 























THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY. 
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_— susurance. 
LIFE INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE first of the organizations of life 
insurance solicitors or “ field men,” known 
as ‘Life Underwriters’ Associations,” 
was formed at Cincinnati in 1871, This 
organization lost vigor in a year or two, 
but continued nominally several years 
longer. Following this a State associa- 
tion was organized in Ohio, which during 
its three or four years of existence was 
quite serviceable in defeating, without 
resort to any methods of the lobhy, a 
number of objectionable bills in the Ohio 
Legislature. After another interval, the 
permanent tenure of such associations 
began with the founding, eleven years 
ago, of the most notable of them in Bos- 
ton, and there are now more than thirty 
scattered over the country and united also 
in a National association. 


The stated object of the original asso- 


ciation was to promote fraternal and 
kindly feeling among the members and to 
put an end to rebate. The breaking of 
this association seems to have been partly 
due to, or, atleast, concurrent with, its first 
attempt to procure some anti-rebate leg- 
islation ; and possibly that may have been 
the reason why the Ohio State organization 
was stated tobe for ** promoting fraternity 
and acquaintanceship among the general 
agents of the State, and opposing adverse 
legislation.” But the Boston men sus- 
tained the Hub’s best opinion of itself by 
the high average quality of the member- 
ship in their organization, and it was es- 
pecially wise and timely in its expansion 
of the social feature ; it became notable 
for its dinners, which it made eminent by 
its success in stocking.them with lions, in 
the persuns of notable clergymen, mer- 
chant princes, scientists, and other public 
men. This brilliant success of the social 
side served at once to show the general 
public that life insurance men really are 
something beyond and better than callers 
who can be gotten rid of only by yielding 
to them, and to convince those men thein- 
selves (in a good sense) of their own value, 
thus doubly raising their own standard 
and ideals ; there was another benefit also 
in the powerful object lesson supplied to 
their fellows elsewhere, which led to the 
formation of like organizations. 

The Boston parent association did not 
rest with cultivating the social side. It 
was largely instrumental in causing the 
enactment of the Massachusetts Anti-re- 
bate Law, which has been followed by the 
enactment of similar laws in many other 
States ; and altho we have very little faith 
in the efficacy of statutes for such an end, 
and believe the associations err if they 
trust to them (even as restraining the 
presumably wicked agents who are 
outside the organizations) it is a gain to 
have the organizations find, and agree 
upon, some definite reform position to 
strive for. In his address before the meet- 
ing, in this city, of the National Associa- 
t ion in September, 1892, Mr. Joseph Ash- 
brook, of the Provident Life and Trust 
Co., ascribed the original movement to 
the desire to find a remedy for the harsh 
and unreasonable hostility which charac- 
t erized competition, but he could scarcely 
believe that anybody knew that instantly 
out of estrangement and hate and hostility 
could be made to spring noble fellowship 
and union; yet “‘with a flash it was re- 
vealed that loyalty to company was sub- 
ordinate to the higher fealty we owe to 
life insurance and that our differences 
and oppositions were small compared to 
the interests we had in common, and that 

nthe promotion of a common good to 
mankind competition need never sacrifice 
what is manly and chivalrous.” To those 
who attended the first meeting of the 
National Association, hesays, nothing was 
more remarkable than the entire absence 
of self-seeking, either as to individual self 
or as to company; ‘‘the purpose domi- 
nating every one was to find out some way 
by which the profession of life insurance 
soliciting might be further dignified and 
ennobled and the great business in which 
they were all engaged might be held more 
sacred and as consecrated to the allevia- 
tion of human misery.” A new and a 
great force, he declared, has been devel- 


: THE INDEPENDENT. 


oped. Competition has lost somewhat of 
its harshness ; sentiment has been copsoli- 
dated. To quote his own words: 

“Pablic sentiment should constantly 
grow wiser and purer and stronger. It is 
needless to indicate the possibilities for the 
elevation and ennoblement of the profession 
of soliciting, if every agent shall be con- 
stantly under the influence of the most ad- 
vanced thought and the purest and most 
unselfish purposes, not only of every mem- 
ber of his local association, but also of every 
member of the great body of agents through- 
out the country. 

“* Agents have performed a work without 
which life insurance would have been prac- 
tically impossible. They have taught men 
the uncertainty of life and the imperative 
duty of providing for dependents, and how 
this provision may be made by life insur- 
ance. It follows from this that the ideas of 
the public respecting this great subject 
have been received from agents, and there- 
fore as the agent attains to broader views 
and to nobler and more disinterested pur- 
poses, so will his presentation of the subject 
to the public advanceandimprove. There- 
flex effect of this better enlightenment of the 
public will come in time to be felt by the 
agents and by the companies also. 

“The relation of the agents to the com- 
panies is the dependence toa great extent 
of the latter upon theformer. Consequent- 
ly, the elevation of the profession of solicit- 
ing cannot fail to stimulate the adminis- 
trative officers of the companies to a wiser 
and more careful management,and to a more 
rigid adherence to the idea of a sacred trust. 
as the only proper conception of the business. 
It is extraordinary that lifeinsurance during 
the last thirty years has reached such vast 
dimensions under the conditions of each 
company acting by itself and for itself, and 
the agents largely following the example. 
But to careful observers it is apparent that 
the system of life insurance might have 
shown a greater development than has been 
attained in other respects then increase in 
size, if there had been a recognition of com- 
munity of interest and4ess fierce competi 
tion and rivalry. It would doubtless ac- 
complish much good if the officers of the 
companies avere to form an association 
similar to those formed by the agents, and 
especially if they should make the attempt 
in the same spirit in which the local asso- 
ciations have been formed.” 


”s 


AN UNSATISFACTORY OUTCOME 


THE annual meeting of the United States 
Mutual Accident was held two weeks ago, 
and from the perfunctory way in which 
the proceedings seem to bave been con- 
ducted we presume that the attendance 
also was perfunctory. The election of 
officers—managed by the casting of a 
single vote by the Secretary, “‘by unan- 
imous consent”—resulted in the choice 
of Mr. Peet to succeed himself. Mr. David 
Murray then movédthat the modifications 
in the contract with the Investment Com- 
pany be approved and ratified, but ‘‘a 
member” ventured to suggest that these 
modifications ought to be outlined and 
explained first. Mr. Murray said they 
related to expense matters, and, in reply 
to another question, said that the $64,000 
which was decided to be what the Invest- 
ment Company had improperly drawn 
was composed of so many items and 
spread over so many years that he really 
could not reply suddenly to questions ; 
but he invited any members to call on him 
any day and he would look up the matter 
and givea full statement, After this as- 
surance, the resolution to approve the 
modifications was then carried, with only 
two dissenting votes. 

These changes in the contract have not 
been made public, and the aspect of the 
affair is simply that of waiting for the 
matter to blow over, and then, it is to be 
expected, the leech will resume its drain- 
ing. There is only one reasonable and 
safe modification of this contract ; thatis, 
to modify it out of existence. If the In- 
vestment Company can find any other 
object in life than to cling as parasite to 
this Association, let it; but if the mem- 
bers of the Association possess ordinary 
common sense they will not put up with 
any such trickery as this. Nor will their 
safety be assured until Mr. Peet and all 
the old officers and directors are retired. 
Who form this Investment Company? 
What gives it its hold upon the Associa- 
tion? What relation do Mr. Peet and the 

others hold to it? If they were personally 














concerned in the former operations they 
have betrayed trust equally with Mr. 
Pitcher, Pam ought to follow him; if they 
knew nothing about the matter and left 
him to do as he pleased they are on the 
other horn of the dilemma. The Associa- 
tion has been losing ground through 1893, 
and if it does not rid itself of this ‘‘ con- 
tract” ani purge itself of all its old offi- 
cers it will go on losing. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
or 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


THE 


UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


JOHN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 


——————___. 
GAINSIN 1893. 
The Annual Report again makes 
The Following Favorable Exhibit : 
Low Death Rate Maintained. 
High Rate of Interest Realized. 
Reduction in Expenses. 
Increase in Assets. - - 
Increase in New Business. 
A Large Gain in Surplus. 





The Gain in Income was..............-...08 


$319,853 37 
The Gain in Interest Receipts............. 114,402 56 
The Gain in Surplus........... ....ccscecee 307,704 21 
The Gain in Membership.................... 3,838 


Te I OBI scene wiisinsscdeccenccovs $1,576,879 23 

6,031,203 00 

- $11,088,378 29 
1,352,607 35 


Total Assets, - 
Surplus, - 








THE 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0, 


Casualty Insurance. Specialties, 


~~~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
CEE PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 
PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
Losses Fi" 34.608,992.53.. ATION, 


—- 

















J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
K. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, 


Secretary and Treasurer. 


THE BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Companv 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and En@owment 
Policies subject bad the —_ ee laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Watnut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 


WE All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 
POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutua. LiFe, 921-3-5 
= Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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1851. 1894 
FORTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHOENIX 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January 1, 1894. 





ASSETS. 
Loans on First Mor esof 
come tgages of Real 








at RES Ae 5, 
Toltctes sn force and Loans on eras a0 
. PPE: n0cdacscacateccs 
ns on Collateral........ ....... be 1-4 2 
Cost aot of eal Estate owned 
by the Company................. 989,853 49 
City and Mantel and Railroad 
Bonds and Stocus............... 2,089,990 49 
Renk 6 nis Asancorsecee 164,543 00 
‘ash in Office.............. E 
Cash Deposited in Banks. 306,399 ie 
Add: $9,781,569 30 
Market Value of Stocks 
and Bonds over —. $42,888 51 
ingwen accrued 
cecesnsensencocenee © sr 067 64 
Prem ania ‘i course of 0 11 
Collection .........- + 7 
ferred Semiannual ms, ‘ 
and Quarterl: = 
NB. ncbasecssaenn one 79,110 30 382,287 
Gross Assets, Jan. 1, 1894, $10,163,856 46 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Policies 
In force at 4 r 
cent. interest (Ct. ‘ 
= a . ¥. stand. $9,011,846 00 
Claims by death out- ° ” 
oe. 98,953 00 
Preeme paid in 
advance.... ....... 10,U77 00 
Loading o1 on outstand- 
ax a, defe 
cial “Policy” ‘and er 
nvestment Re- 
SIEGE sco cscceceess 446,24145 9,607,588 65 





Surplus at 4 percent..,... $556,267 81 





1891. 1892. 1893. 
Policies iesued............ 2,886 3,856 4,769 
Insurance wriiten....... $5,288,167 $7,909,116 $8,835,060 
New Premiumsreceived. 131,689 219,987 225,960 
Total Premiumsreceived 763,080 925,735 1,027,092 
Paid policy holders...... 966,213 1,079,587 1,098,421 
Policies in force. ........ 18,369 19,788 21,420 
Insurance in force........ 27,102,425 30,549,306 33,681,528 





This Company has paid since organiza- 
tion for DEATH LOSSES, MATURED 
ENDOWMENTS, DIVIDENDS TO POLI- 
CY HOLDERS and SURRENDERED 


POLICIES, more than $34,000,000 oo. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH®, Actuary. 
A. W. BARROWS, M.D., Medical Director. 
GEORGE 8S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 224, 1894. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $2,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
PE Tc ccenccsins 20ccs coctconccceeseda 





4,597,068 47 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893..............0.+ 


Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GERI GRivecsvernneicivnncesaceteccedss> 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
SR a cocerestnndiscscccbncvanbncecent 25,600 46 

AMOUNE......ccreccccccrccrccscercoccsevees $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on th 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 








Peng tape ot 

J. D. JONES, 8. H,. MARSHALL, 
LA RAVEN CHAS DLAC 

oe > ’ ONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MAOY. 
JAMES LOW LA AWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS. WALDKON P. BROW 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ' ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY O=EPH AGOSTINI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN. 
WILLIAM F. DODGE; CHRIS’N pz THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLI&s, L ER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETS FRAZAR, 
C. A. HAND, WIL MB BQULTON, 
Cranes BURDETT Pau UL Mi: Piteee BAU ii 

, PA . THEBAUD. 

N. DENTON SMITH, 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
ne - RICHARD A. McCURDY, Pacsioent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, _... 


$33,594,337 98 








From all other sources, ... ... .. 8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 
Disbursements. 
To Policy-holders, ... ... ... .. «. $20,885,472 40 
For all other accounts,... .. ... .. 9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 
Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, _... 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, ... ... 


Real Estate, ... ... Sauces ed 


Cash in Banks aiiTrest Companice, .. cals nae 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., on 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... 


$72,936,322 41 


oe oo 70,729,938 93 
a 7,497,200 00 
ere cee wee ote wee 18,089,918 69 

eee eee 10,844,691 72 

soe oop 6,609,608 39 





$186,707,680 14 


168,755,071 23 
$17,952,608 91 





eee eee eee = tee eee 
- 





Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


--- $708,692,552 40 


Notge—Insurance merely written is Swi 6 pus this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is incl 





I have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samvuet D, Bascock Rosert OLyPHANT Rurus W. Pecxnam Aucustus D. Jurtiiarp 
GrorGE S. Coz Georce F. Baker . Hosart Herrick Cuarzes E, Mitter 
Richarp A, McCurpy Dup.ey Otcotr m. P. Dixon Wa ter R, GIL_etTTe 
— C, HoLpENn FrepEric CROMWELL Rosert A. GRanniss ~~ E. GRaANNISS 
ERMANN C, Von Post uLien T. Davies Henry H. Water WEBB 
ALEXANDER H, Rice Roserr SeweLt Ino. W. Aucninctoss | Gzorce G, Haven 
Lewis May S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER Appian Isexin, Jr. 





Cuares R, HENDERSON 
GeorcE Buiss 


O.IveR HARRIMAN 
Henry W, Situ 


Gzorcs S, Bowpoin 





ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivent 





WALTER R, GILLETTE, General 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


Manager 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P, SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, od Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A, PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


Mepicat Directors 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S, BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





Continental |’ 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 
Gach Capital.......... a vmcesvenes 51,000,000 00 


eserves for Iasur 
$OPCS, ORD. cesdccsiccssvesesoccsges 


Palette waviac LaieaRs Be 


3,17 
SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer, 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Seo’y. 
R, J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 
MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 
After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn pe en 
Court ‘and Mon = ie St Brooklyn, N mess 
par a ne ONALD, Gene Manager Western 

en 
es to General ee 
Rialto’ a aN: 7 oe 
parti General | <r Pacific Coast De- 


nt. 
F, ARKMAN, Assistant to General 
Pine S Sirest. San Francisco, Cal. a 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


New Eneland Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
TIRBTELR PERS Le: 1893--929-384- 497 $8 
“$1,666,635 23 


LI 
ee ed a AEN ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
ies" Cash distri are paid upon all pol- 

icy thereon the cash surren- 
der rand Bo Dai yee to which the in- 
sured = pated jusetts 


ite. 
soslication on tae a oe oe 


tet. ros, 
Asst. Sec. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 


ORGE Pegeetons. 


eee se ee eeeenereeeeeeeress eee 


‘dssistant Secretary 


&>epoe 

Ee 
aay 
KSI 


hoes saeseeees 





FEO 
iss] 

2 
nat 
bmi 


° Importers’ Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
he two ORB plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CONTI LE TERM POLICY fin ich gives 


cash_ out! 
bomMe POLICY bey th embracer every valuable fea- 


eyrest : en ay Thy ich in the event 
o! versity overta used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FO FOR A LOAN, (J the 


extent of the full legal reserve value thereof, in ac- 
cordance with the terms and conditions of as 


GooD AGENTS, desiring desiring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to address J. bet GAFFNEY, S Super- 
tendent of Agencies, at Home 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
8ST. 












itr MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January - 1894. 


ASSETS............s0ecceeeee 0000+ 8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES... eeseeeeees acveeee 7e936,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON: Gen. Agt, 





HOME 


(845) 25 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE : No. 119 BROADWAY. 


EIGHTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


JANUARY, 1894. 
CAPITAL STOCK - 


$3,000,000.00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 





31 

$3 

0 

oo 

S2 

MDa aN 0 bene dnucedavivavextstiwikhe Vecsanatuadiavabacesas 9:2 

United States Currency ; $306,625 "00 

District of Columbia of 1924 00 

State of Georgia ~ mene 5 00 

‘* Mississippi ee ,000 60 

New York gg ee 505,000 00 512,575 00 

Topeka Cit an., Internal Improvement Be dade is 135,831 38 141,264 64 

City of Richmond, Va. eee 50,000 00 55,000 00 
West Caoicago Park Commissioners’ Spl. Asvess- 

‘ment Warrants es : 31,648 50 31,648 
City of Greeley, Col., Water . CS 25,000 00 25,750 00 
City of Council Bluffs, Iowa, City Improv ement. 6“ “ 20,100 00 20,703 00 
Nebraska City, Neb., Paving District i Sees 19,000 60 20,330 00 
City of 7 Kan., Interna! Improvement. - ease - ,000 00 5,250 00 
Eanes oy Kan. Improvement - 2. 8,000 00 8,240 00 

Erie & Western R. R. Co. "Reorgan- 


ght Test Lien. . eee 
N. Ys + paaeias St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mort- 
4 


200,000 00 200,000 00 





” ” 112,000 00 109,200 06 

Alaa & Chesapeake Canal Co. ist Mort- 
gage (1909) ( 110,000 00 121,000 00 

“a 4s Madison & Indianapolis R. R. 
First Mortgage (S. F.) (1906) 7 104,000 00 120,640 00 

=e... York Central & Hudson River R. R. First 
Mortgage Registered (1903) (ie 100,000 00 125,000 00 

s & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Regis- 
(1900) , = 100,000 00 117,125 00 

valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mort- 

e Gold en“ 100,000 00 85,000 00 
Ohio °; West Virginia Railway Co. First Mort- 

(1914) ee 8 100,000 00 115,000 00 

Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920) . e+ Ss 100,000 00 75,000 00 
—- Se Cincinnati and Indian- 
apolis R. R. First Consolidated M’ ote. a, .% 100,000 00 120,500 00 
Louisville, New Albany and Chicago ilway 
Co. First Mortgage (1910) . Ce 3 100,000 00 103,000 00 
West Shore nr 1st Mortgage Guaranteed 
stered Y 2a 100,000 00 101,375 0G 
Toledo, Ann a & Grand Trunk R. Co. 1st 
Mortgage (1921) ne “« 100,000 00 90,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Cadillac Railway Co. ist 
ig Guaranteed (191 0 ie 100,000 00 80,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & weary 5 Railway Co. ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 \ eS 75,000 00 87,000 00 
o -- St. Paul Wisataaelx & Omaha Rail- 

y Co. Consolidated Mortgage(1930) . . 6 “ © 50,000 00 60,750 00 
abies Central R. R. 1st Mortgage ‘ 6.4-- 50,000 00 50.500 00 
Savannah & West. ist Con’d Mt’ge, Guaranteed 5 “ “ 50,000 00 17,000 00 
Virginia Midland R’y Co. Gen. Mortgage Guar- 

anteed Stamped (1936) 5 50,000 00 36,000 00 
Loubville St. Louis & Texas R’y Co. Ist Mort- 
gage (1917) . ie een 50,000 00 32,500 00 
Standard Gas Light Co., First. Mortgage (1930) Se) A 50,.00 00 45,000 00 
Des Moines Water Works Co. of Iowa, 1st Con- 
solidated Mortgage (1909) . ; . Sage 50,000 00 51,500 00 
Denver Water Company Ist Mortgage ‘ ee ee 25,000 00 25.000 CO 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage eT - 10,000 00 10,000 00 
STOCKS. 
2000 Shares Pennsylvania Railroad Co. _. $50 each, 100,000 00 96,250 00 
1000 Ft. W. & Jackson R.R.Co. Pf... 100 * 100,000 00 115,000 00 
1000 “* N. Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 100 * 100,000 00 98,375 00 
1000s“ Catone. St. Paul, Minn. & ae R’y 
s 100“ 100,000 00 110,C00 00 
1000 ** me & Saratoga R. BR 100“ 100,000 00 175,000 00 
1000 ‘“ United New Jersey R. R.& Canal Co. 100 “ 100,000 00 228,000 00 
1000 “  LakeSh. & Mich. S’th R’y Co. . 100“ 106,000 00 121,000 00 
1000 ‘“ Morris & Essex Railroad Co. . ~ ae 50,000 00 75,000 00 
100 “* £=N. ¥. C. & Hudson R. R. R. ‘Serip . + ie 10,000 00 9,887 50 
ees Standard Gas Light Co. Pi.‘ .  —_—o* 50,000 00 40,000 00 
200 * Amer. Ex. Nat. Bank of N. Y. ; a 20,000 00 29,000 00 
ne Mercantile Nat. Bank of N. Y. : - me * 20,000 00 41,000 00 
a. “ Bank of America, N. Y. ; me es 20,000 00 89,000 00 
20 = National Bank of Commerce 
in New York ° ‘ « ew? 20,000 00 35,200 00 
-, Manhattan Company, N. Y. i 105.9 10,000 00 18,550 00 
— * Merch’ ts’ Ex. Nat. Bank of N.Y. , ; oe 10,000 00 12,000 00 
200“ Nassau Bank. J gt Te 10,000 00 16,250 00 
400‘ Nat. Broadway Bank of N.Y. | | & “ 10,000 00 23,000 00 
10 =“ Hanover Nat. Bank of N.Y. . , 100 “ 10,000 00 81,025 00 
_. “ National Bank ofthe Republic. . . 100 “ 10,000 00 16,000 00 
100 “ Fourth National Bankof N.Y. . . 10 “ 10,000 00 20,000 00 
200 * Chatham Nat. Bank of N.Y. . . 2% “* 5,000 00 17,450 00 
20 “ Nat.But.&Drov’sB’kofN.Y. . . 2 “* 5,000 00 9,050 00 
oe 4 Holland Trust Co. eae 20.000 00 25,000 00 
200 +=“ Franklin Trust Co., Brooklyn. 5. sg 20,000 00 52,000 00 
| eae Metropolitan Trust Co. > - -. * 5,000 00 15,250 00 
= Long Island Loan & Trust Co. tae * 4,500 00 9,900 00 
89, 008,833 62 
LIABILITIES. 
Cash Capital ; ; ¥ - $3,000,000 00 
Reserve Premium Fund 4 55 


Unpaid Losses 
Unpaid Re-insurance and Commission on Uncollected Premiums. 
Net Surplus ’ 


DIRECTORS. 
Levi P, M Henry M. Taber, John H. Washburn, 
Henry’A. “Haribut, Daniel A: Heald’ John H. Inman, 
William Sturgis, David H. McAlpin, Waiter H. Lewis, 
John R. a Ani C. A rong, Francis H. Leggett, 
William H nd, Cornelius N. Benjamin Perkins, 
Oliver 8. Carter, Edmund F. ener oo - coeoree W. Smith, 


184,149 05 
560,324 97 


~ $8}008,895 62 











George C. White, 
Eldridge G. Snow, 
George B. fartford, 
enry F. Noyes, 
Lucien C. ‘Warner, 
Warner Van Norden. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 


| Assistant Secretaries. 


Secretaries. 


HENRY J. FERRIS, 
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Old and Young. 
THE SEER. 


BY ALFRED J, HOUGH. 








I FOUND through Bergen’s history ran 
This legend of the Seeing Man. 


None asked the stranger whence he came, 
Or knew him deeper than his name; 

And this at length escaped and hid 

In what he was and what he did. 


Beyond the wonder of his eyes, 

Their swift response of glad surprise 

To Nature’s old, familiar ways— 

All common things that met their gaze— 
No sign led Bergen’s sons to say 

That he was less or more than they. 


But when he spoke of common things— 
The grass, the flowers, the world of wings, 
The hills aflame with sunset fires, 

The Dawns led forth by singing choirs, 
The miracles of light and shade 

On fields of grain by breezes swayed— 
And spoke with passion in his tone, 
The melting eye, the face that shone, 

It seemed of some fair, far-off land, 
And not of Bergen near at hand, 

There it was hot, cold, wet or dry, ° 
And simply clear or clouded sky ; 

The seasons came and went their way, 
Dull makers of the snow or hay; 

The same hard hills, so high, so broad, 
Stood always ’twixt the sky and sod ; 
For nothing melted, changed or grew 
From coarse to fair, from old to new, 
And Bergen’s wealth in hill and wold 
Was only matter to be sold, 

So many wooded lots, or cleared, 
Before the Seeing Man appeared. 

He saw another town behind 

The people’s Bergen, leagued and lined. 
They saw a part; he saw the whole; 
They but the body, he the soul ; 

They saw the coarse clay feet of things, 
And he the bright, ethereal wings. 


His words were few, and brief his stay, 
And as he came he went away ; 

But this had kept the legend bright— 
He left behind his gift of sight 

And sense of hearing, which had made 
The world to him a harp well played. 


When men awoke in Bergen town, 

That morn the Seeing Man passed down 
The silent street and from the place, 

A new world looked tiem in the face. 
Familiar forms brought from all eyes 
The swift response of glad surprise. 


The Preacher went that morn to look 

A Sunday text out from the Book ; 

But when he turned its pages o’er 

It seemed a sew without a shore; 

Great doors flew open left and right, 

Revealing depth, unveiling hight; 

And while he mused and wondered there, 

Transfigured in his study chair, 

He seemed to hear a great heart beat 

Through all the lines a music sweet ; 

And when he preached on Sabbath Day 

The vision had not passed away ; 

For Bergen saw the same great Word, 

And heard the music~he had heard. 
MONTPELIER, VT. 
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AT THE MERCY OF CHARITY. 








BY FRANK H. SWEET. 





THERE was no prettier piece of land in 
all the country round than that occupied 
by the Tinker County poor farm. It 
sloped to the north, to be sure, and that 
did not add to the comfort of such paupers 
as were able to work in winter, but in 
cqmpensition it had splendid woods and 
a fine lake front. The lake was deep and 
clear and dotted with small islands. On 
the opposite slope, and half hidden by 
noble trees, were the outlines of a country 
mansion ; and in the distance were blue 
hills which might almost be mistaken for 
mountains. 

But it was not on account of natural 
beauty that the Tinker County poor farm 
had been selected. The town officers were 
hard, practical men and did not care for 
such things. When it was decided that 
it would be for the town’s advantage to 
farm its paupers instead of selling them 
at auction, the selectmen looked around 
for a suitable place. 

The Bowen farm had the reputation of 
being the poorest in the town. It was 
rocky and unproductive, and had already 
ruined several small farmers who had 
been imprudent enough to trust their 
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little to its keeping. Of late both pur- 
chasers and renters had given it a wide 
berth. 

But it was just the place the selectmen 
were looking for. It was off the highway 
and was cheap. They approached the 
owner cautiously and found that he was 
anxious to sell—so much so that he ac- 
cepted their first offer. The next thing 
was to rent the farm and the paupers to 
the lowest bidder. This happened to be 
Sim Pratt, a man who had always been 
an unsuccessful farmer, because he was 
too stingy to become a prosperous one. 
He was not a bad man; but he was poor 
and covetous and narrow-minded, and all 
these pointed to a questionable future for 
the paupers. And as the years went by 
all the indications were fulfilled. 

Pratt had been keeper of the farm for 
ten years now, and in all this time there 
bad been found no one to underbid him. 
The pay was small, the farm poor and the 
paupers not very desirable, even to men 
of dull sensibilities. No one tried to suc- 
ceed him. 

But Pratt liked to rule. Before his ad- 
vent to power he had never been able to 
hire help. Now he was autocrat of a 
small colony. In a few months he had 
fixed upon the maximum work which 
could be had from each of the paupers. 
Some were able-bodied, some could only 
work part of the time, some could not 
work at all. But, as a rule, it was the 
able-bodied who were the hardest to man- 
age; it was their laziness which had 
brought them to the town farm. 

Tinker County had little money to 
spare its paupers for clothing, and Pratt 
and the farm needed all the work they 
could give. Consequently there was 
much suffering during the winter. When 
it was too cold to mend stone walls and 
fences,the strongest were sent to the beach 
after seaweed. AI the rest who were 
able to work were put into the barn and 
sheds to stamp out beaus and shell corn. 
It was nothing unusual fora pauper to 
die, and the town physician sometimes 
expressed his views very decidedly. But 
a physician’s views had little weight with 
the practical guardians of the county’s 
finances. 

One afternoon several of the old men 
were at work in the lower field. The wind 
was sharp and cut through their clothing 
until their teeth chattered with the bitter 
cold. All of them were thinly clad; and 
at last a little, round-shouldered man be- 
gan to finger nervously at his coat which 
was already buttoned. 

‘IT don’t call this much charity,” he 
grumbled, discontentedly. ‘*Seems like 
the town might let us have overcoats sech 
pesky cold weather. What say, Squire?” 

The man addressed did not answer. 
Lifting a heavy forkful of seaweed he 
spread it thinly over the ground. As he 
returned for another load the little man 
went on, peevishly : 

“Seems like folks might be sosherble 
in a place like this. *Tain’t much we've 
gotter live fer, anyway. Jest packed away 
like ole furnitoor in a garret, an’ good 
riddance when the undertaker brings his 
box. Seems like we might pick what 
crumbs we could outen the cobwebs.” 

The other man did not seem to hear. 
Again his forkful of seaweed was spread, 
and he was reaching for more when the 
little man stepped in front of him. 

‘“*Can’t ye answer a man’s question ?” 
he asked, irritably. ‘‘ You ain’t no more 
deef ’n I be, an’ I’m gittin’ sick an’ tired 
of it. Here I’ve been roomin’ with you 
more’n two year, an’ you ain’t scasely ever 
spoke ter me ‘cept you’s ’bieeged ter. 
*Tain’t decent! I’m a sosherble man 
myself, an’ I don’t like bein’ tied to a 
stick.” 

The Squire gazed at him vacantly for a 
moment. Evidently his thoughts had 
been far away, and he was bringing them 
back by a powerful effort. As he straight- 
ened himself up to his full hight he looked 
very tall and thin; and there was some- 
thing pitifully incongruous in his rough, 
ill-fitting garments and his clean-cut, 
scholarly face and snow-white hair, 

‘* What is it, Thomas?” he asked, grave- 
ly. ‘‘I was thinking, and did not hear 
you. We old men,” with a slight smile, 
** have so much past and so little future 


that we are apt to go wool  gather- 
ing.” 

' “Speakin’ fer yourself an’ not me, 
then,” said Thomas, hastily. ‘‘ My past 
ain’t a good place ter gather wool, an’ I 
don’t go to it ’ceptin’ I’m ’bleeged ter. 
But that ain’t here nor there. I didn’t 
want nothin’, Squire, only jest ter hear 
you speak, so’t I’d know you was ’live an’ 
not a pernambulatin’ machine.” He 
spread seaweed for several minutes in 
silence, then once more leaned upon his 
fork. ‘‘Come ter think on’t, Squire, there 
is one thing I’d like ter ast ye. When I 
come ter this place I found you was 
a’ready here, an’ I got to callin’ ye Squire 
cos the rest did. But down ’n the kitchen 
last night they told me ’twas raly so. Is 
it?” 

‘Is what ?” dreamily. 

‘“*That you was high-toned oncet, an’ 
had money an’ things, like rich folks?” 

‘*T had all I wanted, I believe.” 

‘* An’ owned that house acrost the lake, 
an’ had horses an’ stables an’ servants an’ 
—an’ Government bonds?” excitedly. 

‘*Yes”—a slight tremor came into the 
grave voice—‘‘ but we will not speak of 
that, Thomas. Suppose we go to work. 
We will freeze if we stand here talking.” 

They set to work vigorously, each tak- 
ing one side of the long row of piles 
which the wagons had left ang spreading 
as far as the seaweed would cover. But 
occasionally Thomas glanced furtively at 
his companion. 

**So it’s raly true,” he muttered under 
his breath, ‘‘ son gambled an’ run off an’ 
old man paid his debts an’ come here. 
*Tarnal pity! fer the old feller ’s a good 
sort, if he dcn’t talk. An’ the son—well, I 
guess it ’s them kind o’ sons as makes 
hangin’s.” 

All through the afternoon they worked, 
and only stopped when the shrill call of 
the supper horn came across the fields. 

As they passed through the barnyard, 
a great, hulking figure slouched from one 
of the sheds. 

‘* Hullo, ’Sias !’ called Thomas, jeering- 
ingly ; ‘‘ got over bein’ sick, have ye?” 

*Ye-as, *baout,” the man answered, 
sheepishly. 

‘* Well, take car’ ye don’t git down ag’in 
when it’s time fer work.” 

At the door they met Pratt. 

‘*Jest the fellers I’m lookin’ fer,” he 
said, briskly. ‘‘ You'll have ter go back 
an’ do up the barn chores, Bill an’ Ike 
don’t seem to think they’re fit. You see 
t’ the horses, yourself, Squire,” he added, 
as they turned away to do his bidding; 
‘* Thomas ain’t pertickler ’nough.” 

It was late in the evening when they 
returned to the house. Thomas went into 
the kitchen, but his companion was too 
tired to eat. He climbed slowly to his 
cold room in the garret. 

In the morning he was awakened by the 
rough voice of Pratt. 

“Come, git up, Squire! Bill's down 
with cold an’ you'll have ter drive his 
team ter-day. Step lively !” 

Tne old man dressed hurriedly and 
stumbled down the dark staircase. It 
still lacked an hour of daylight. 

Pratt stood by the kit chen door. 

‘* Take a bit o’ suthin’ an’ be gittin’ off 
soon ’s ye can,” he exclaimed, impatient- 
ly. ‘‘Ivll be daylight fust ye know. I'll 
be boun’ there ’s a dozen teams on the 
beach already.” 

‘“*T don’t know as I shall be able to make 
a load without help,” said the Squire, 
doubtfully, ‘‘I sprained my back a little 
yesterday.” 

“Tut, tut! We've got shirks *nough 
on the place now ’thout you tryin to join 
‘em. You're all right. Git some vittles 
an’ be startin’. Wecan’t ford ter board 
ye here fer nothin’.” 

The Squire made no reply. Taking a 
few pieces of cold bread he ate them me- 
chanically, and then opened the door and 
went out. It was bitterly cold, and he 
took a handkerchief from his pocket and 
tied it around his neck. When he reached 
the barn he found a piece of old sacking, 
and this was made to do duty as an over- 
coat. It did not take him long to yoke 
the oxen, and presently the heavy wheels 

of the wagon were creaking sharply over 
the frozen ground. . 

When the sun rose he was well on his 
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way tothe beach, Soon after he drove 
across the low ridge of sand hills which 
had been washed up by successive storms. 
But, early as he was, several teams were 
ahead of him. The best of the seaweed 
had been thrown into piles, and the men 
were now loading it into their wagons. 
As the wind was offshore there was no 
fresh sea weed coming in. The Squire 
took his fork from the wagon and drove 
slowly along the beach, picking up stray 
bunches here and there. Sometimes he 
stepped into the water and rescued masses 
which were being floated off by the rising 
tide. 

But it was slow, hard work. The other 
teams left and new arrivals took their 
places. At last he threw his fork upon 
the load and drove away. It was long 
past noon, 

Back through the sand hills and across 
the pasiures to the main road, and then 
up hill and down until be came in sight 
of the town farm. On top of the last hill 
he paused to let the oxen rest. 

Near him the road branched, and one 
of the forks curved away into the woods 
and around the lake. His old eyes grew 
wistful. It was the road which led to 
the mansion among the trees. 

As he stood there he saw a carriage ap- 
proaching. Driving his team to one side 
he waited ; but the carriage stopped as it 
came opposite. 

** Does Squire Burke still live at the old 
place?” a man asked. 

‘*No; he left many years ago. 

At the sound of the voice the stranger 
staried and glanced at the old man sharp- 
ly. Then he sprang from the carriage. 
But as he drew near he paused and bowed 
his head, like a man waiting sentence. 

** Richard !” The Squire tried to keep his 
voice steady ; but it broke as the young 
man sprang forward and caught him in 
his arms. 

After a few moments they stood back 
and looked at each other. 

‘* Where have you been all these years, 
Richard?” the old man asked. ‘‘ What 
have you been doing?” 

‘In South America—working. After 
you—disowned me I wandered about ‘the 
couatry for'some weeks and then shipped 
on board of a vessel as a common sailor. 
Finally I drifted into a place where I ob- 
tained a good situation. After a while I 
went into business. Then I wrote to the 
man whose name I had—forged and told 
him I was able to pay some of the money 
and would pay the rest as soon asI could. 
He answered that it was all paid. Of 
course I understood. After that I worked 
harder than ever. I determined to repay 
every cent, and thought that if I could 
make you believe I was not all bad 
you might—perhaps—change your opin- 
ion.” 

The Squire raised his hand deprecatingly. 

‘*Don’t, Richard! I changed it many 
years ago. I was harsh—cruel—unjust !” 

**No!” in eager protest. Then, for the 
first time, he seemed to notice the Squire’s 
garments. From them his eyes wandered 
to the oxen. 

**Surely you are not so—so ”— 

**Poor? Yes; I have been on the town 
farm nearly ten years. I was ill, and 
could get no employment. There was 
nothing else.” 

The young man’s face whitened. Step- 
ping quickly to the carriage he said some- 
thing in a low tone to the driver, Then 
he returned and took the whip from his 
father’s grasp. 

‘**T will drive the team,” he said. ‘‘ The 
carriage will come for us in an hour and 
take us to the hotel. To-morrow we will 
see the owner of the old place and buy it 
back. But you are cold !” 

Removing his overcoat, he threw it 
around the shivering form ; then he took 
off his gloves and forced them on the 
toil-worn hands. 

The old man’s eyes glistened. As his 
gaze wandered across the fields to where 
the paupers were at work he said, eager- 
ly: 

‘‘There is one thing we must get, even 
before we buy the old place.” 

‘* What is it, Father ?” 

**Overcoats for all the men on the 
farm.” 

Pracs Daue, R. I, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT LIONS. 


A MARVELOUS RESCUE. 
BY WwW. THOMSON. 








Tue African lion, credited by some 
imaginative writers with many noble 
qualities, is in truth one of the meanest, 
most cruel and treacherous of all the cat 
family, and sometimes the most coward- 
ly. At other times he is bold to the point 
of temerity and impudently aggressive ; 
but never, so far as my observation goes, 
generous. 

His fabled magnanimity rests upon no 
stronger foundation in fact, than does the 
always dauntless courage which a few 
amiable persons, who never in their lives 
saw a wild lion, have been pleased to im- 
pute to him. 

One virtue, however, that of patience, 
the brute does possess in an eminent de- 
gree ; but as this is never exercised except 
in furtherance of his own bloodthirsty 
desires, and to compass the slaughter of 
prey, human or otherwise, it can hardly 
be considered an especially redeeming 
trait of character. 

The beast’s nature is full of contradic- 
tions; and his mood, as does man’s, in- 
deed, depends greatly upon the state of 
his stomach, varying from fearless feroc- 
ity to lamb-like timidity, according as 
that organ is full or empty. 

I have known a full-grown lion to run 


- at dusk from a six-year-old child, and I 


have seen the same beast recklessly charge 
in broad daylight upon a large body of 
well-armed men. 

A lion will often slink silently away on 
the first suspicion of approaching danger : 
but no less often he will lie concealed for 
hours behind a bush just beyond the rays 
of the traveler’s fire, and pounce, quick 
asalightning flash, uponany unfortunate 
who may chance to stray outside the pro- 
tecting circle. 

I cannot account for the fact; but in 
my experience I have found that the first 
spring of a lion is not so frequently fatal 
to his victim as is that of the Asiatic 
tiger. The latter very often breaks the 
nedk Of man, deer or bullock at the in- 
stant of attack, while the former is more 
apt to knock down his prey and dispatch 
or carry it off afterward. Hence it has 
happened that the life of more than one 
man, so attacked, has been saved by 
prompt action on the part of his com- 
rades, 

Many years ago a very remarkable in- 
stance of such exceptional good fortune 
fell under my own observation, The in- 
cident is worth telling, if only to show 
that not alone uponits native soil does 
American chivalry assert itself : 

In the month of July, 1867, I was trav- 
eling with a trading party north of Zam- 
besi River in that part of south Central 
Africa now known as Mabunda Land. 
The two traders leading the expedition 
were Germans, named, respectively, 
Schwartz and Steinfurt ; and their outfit, 
consisting of three heavy wagons, each 
drawn by twelve oxen, was accompanied 
by seventy-four natives—drivers, porters, 
hunters, axmen and the like. But at- 
tached to the party there was one other 
American besides myself, a young man 
of twenty-seven, Charles Power by name, 
who, joining the Union Army as a volun- 
teer in 1862, had emerged from our Civil 
War with the rank of captain; a braver, 
more gallant and unselfish fellow never 
lived. Ibad known him from boyhood, 
and, tho in no way related to me, he had 
been my dearest friend even before we 
sailed together from New York. 

Like myself, Charley had joined the ex- 
pedition merely from a love of adventure 
and a fondness for hunting, both of which 
were likely to be gratified during the 
traders’ contemplated inland journey of 
four months, 

One evening, about a week after we 
had left Zumbo, a town situated on the 
Zambesi at the extreme western point of 
Mozambique, the caravan kept up its 
track later than usual inorder to reach a 
large pond of good water; and by the 
time camp was made and fires kindled it 
was quite dark. Already in the jungle 
Surrounding us the nightly concert had 
begun—the thunderous, rumbling roar of 
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wandering lions, and the harsh barking 
and querulous cries of prowling jackals 
and hyenas. 

Close to the west side of our cleared 
camping place there was a particularly 
heavy tract of jungle, above which rose, 
here and there, the towering stems of 
palm, rubber and gum trees, and through 
which, as we afterward found, were sev- 
eral trails made by wild beasts coming to 
the pond. 

On that day’s journey I had been un- 
fortunate enough tosprain my right ankle 
so severely as to be quite unable to walk, 
and had, for the last few miles, been car- 
ried in one of the wagons. After arriving 
in camp, however, my chum had arranged 
a resting place for me near the fire—the 
night being unpleasantly cold—and was 
sitting by it, alternately bathing my swol- 
len limb and writing up his daily journal, 
when a half-broken young ox stampeded 
from the herd the men were tethering 
and bolted into the jungle. 

Disregarding the warning shouts of his 
comrades, Lubela, an English-speaking 
native and the only one of our crew with 
a spark of courage about him, dashed in 
after the beast. The next instant we 
heard a savage growl, a heavy rush, one 


choking cry, and then a rustling of - 


bushes as the hiding lion carried off his 
prey. 

The natives, a set of vagabonds whose 
laziness was excelled only by their cow- 
ardice, stood appalled. Not one of them 
made an attempt at rescue. But Charley 
Power, stooping quickly, pressed his lips 
to my forehead, and quietly saying: “If 
I don’t come back, Will, tell the folks at 
home how I died,” snatched up his re- 
peating rifle and started away. 

“Stop! Mr. Power, for God’s sake 
stop,” shouted Captain Schwartz ”; *‘you’ll 
throw your own life away for nothing, 
the man is certainly dead.” 

** Possibly not,” hurriedly replied Char- 
ley. ‘“‘Ifhe is, P’ll try at least to bring 
his body in for decent burial ;’ and with- 
out another word the noble fellow disap- 
peared in the brushwood. 

**Your friend is lost. He hasn’t one 
chance in a thousand of escape,” said the 
captain to me, 

** Surely you'll follow him,” I exclaimed. 
‘Oh, if I could only walk !” 

‘*No use whatever,” replied Schwartz ; 
‘not a man would go with us, and we 
two white men could do nothing alone. 
There may be a dozen lions within fifty 
yards of us. It would be simple suicide ; 
and, considering our responsibility as 
leaders, utterly unjustifiable. All will be 
over in five minutes. That brave fellow 
must feel his way along, but the lion can 
see !” 

All this—and while I made two vain at- 
tempts to stand on my feet—did not 
occupy forty seconds, and, sinking down 
again with a groan of despair, tears of 
anguish rolled over my cheek at the 
thought of my beloved friend’s almost 
certain fate. 

And now, in ominous confirmation of 
the captain’s theory, came a pitiful bel- 
lowing from the strayed ox as he was 
pulled down by another of the skulking 
monsters, 

“IT told you so,” gravely observed 
Schwartz; ‘‘the jungle is full of the 
brutes. Poor boy! it’s awful for him to 
die this way after escaping so many dan- 
gers.” 

Five, possibly ten, minutes—they seemed 
hours to me—passed away, and then from 
out the dark jungle rang the report of 
Cbharley’s rifle and, almost blending with 
it, his own mighty shout. 

‘There! there!” I passionately cried. 
‘*My dear friend, thank God, is alive! 
Fly, you cowards, to his rescue, or forever 
drop the name of men.” 

No one stirred. The natives stood hud- 
died together in trembling silence; while 
Mr. Steinfurt mournfully said : 

‘The poor fellow has pulled trigger as 
the lion struck him down. That was his 
death cry.” 

‘* Neither death nor fear in that unquav- 
ering shout,” I answered. ‘‘’Twas more 
like one of victory, and—merciful 
Father ! look there !” for even as I spoke 
there rose above the thorny mimosa 
bushes a faint reflection of fire, and every 


instant the halo grew brighter until il 
lighted up the lofty treetops. 

Then, beside myself with joy, I began to 
cheer like a madman, the two traders 
joined in, and in quick response to our 
wild hurrahs came another and another 
ringing shout from my gallant country- 
man. 

“‘Sure as you live, Captain,” I excitedly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ that boy has killed the lion! 
Now (with stinging sarcasm) that he has 
kindled a fire to protect you, there is no 
danger in going to his assistance.” 

‘You're certainly right; but it’s the 
most astounding feat I ever heard of,” re- 
joined Schwartz, and, followed by his 
partner and a dozen of the no longer 
fearful natives, he plunged into the 
thicket. 

Fifteen minutes thereafier I heard a 
trampling and tearing of bushes, and pres- 
ently the party, preceded by our young 
hero, emerged from the scrub, four of the 
Mabunda men carrying their senseless 
comrade, and the others dragging after 
them the carcass of an enormous black- 
maned lion! In three seconds more 
Charley was kneeling by my side, while I, 
great lubber, cried like a child out of pure 
joy for him and pride in my country. 

On examination it was found that Lu- 
bela had been carried off by his left 
shoulder, which was badly crushed and 
lacerated by the lion’s fangs ; but he had 
received no other serious injury. While 
his wounds were being dressed he regained 
consciousness, and in six weeks afterward 
was nearly sound again, thanks to the 
tender care of his rescuer, to whom he 
showed the most touching gratitude and 
affection so long as the latter remained in 
that part of Africa. 

Charley's story wassimpleand modestly 
told : 

**T followed the lion,” he said, ‘‘ entire- 
ly by the slight noise he made in dragging 
Lubela’s body through the bushes, for I 
could not see any low-lying object what- 
ever. 

‘* After I had gone about a hundred 
and fifty yards I camesoclose to the brute 
that he suddenly dropped the man and 
turned on me, tho I could only guess at 
his movements by a difference in the 
sound. Then, I suppose, he crouched 
down, facing me, making ready for a 
spring ; for I could now, dark as it was, 
see the greenish glare of his eyes quite 
plainly, and to plant an express bullet be- 
tween them was no trick at all, ' 

“The instant my rifle cracked I knew 
that I’d killed the old villain stone dead,and 
I yelled out accordingly. Then I kindled 
a fire, partly to see whether Lubela yet 
lived and partly for protection, knowing 
perfectly well that otherwise both he and 
I would be torn to pieces long before I 
could carry him back to camp, The 
whole thing doesn’tamount to much in the 
way of risk, but I’m very glad indeed to 
have saved the poor black.” 

By the time we four white men had 
finished our long-delayed supper, the 
native hunters had removed the lion’s 
pelt, which measured ten feet and nine 
inches from snout to tail-tip, being the 
largest skin of its kind obtained during 
our entire trip. Years afterward, in the 
shape of a beautifully dressed rug, I saw 
it in the house of Charley’s bereaved 
parents in Philadelphia; for his own 
grand life went out in 1870 at Sierra 
Leone, on the west coast of Africa, while 
he was nursing a fever-stricken comrade, 
who himself survived to bear his noble 
friend’s last message to father, mother 
and one only sister. 

In the English church burying-ground 
at Sierra Leone, one who knew and loved 
him well has erected over the mortal re- 
mains of Charles Power a granite column, 
on which, after name, place, and date of 
birth and death, is inscribed : 

“Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his friends. 
—St. JOHN 15; 13.” 

West Bay Ciry, Mic#. 


_ 


Young Housekeeper (to cottager who 
brings hereggs every week); ‘‘I cannot un- 
derstand why your eggs have been se small 
lately.” Cottager: ‘““Nor]. But what can 
Ido?” Young Housekeeper: ‘‘ Why doa’t 
you Jenge then a little longer in the nest ?” 

e. 
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ALL THE YEAR. 


BY LETTIE S. BIGELOW. 





WHAT need of complaint ? _No setting sun 

But someWhere, in truth, is a rising one. 

Whether it be in your world or mine 

That stars shall twinkle, or sun sha!] shine, 

What does it matter? This fact holds fast: 

’Twill be daylight somewhere while time 
shall last. 


Tho winds blow cold and the sun hangs 
low, 

And sleep the daisies under the snow: 

Yet somewhere, the wide, wide world over, 

Bees are sipping the dew from clover. 

And birds are singing a joyous tune. 

It’s summer in March as well as June! 


In spite of all the fret and despair, 

A song is aiways borne on the air: 

And somewhere the world is spanned with 

blue, 

And earth is bright with the roses’ hue. 

Then leave your stormy, cheerless heather, 

And live in a world of pleasant weather. 
HoLyoxe, Mass. 


+ 


TONY. 








BY A. GANDIB, 





SHE was only asmall, rough-coated bay 
colt, not yet a year old, when father got 
her. He gave grain and pork in exchange 
forher. Her master was a disappointed 
home-seeker who had returned from Kan- 
sas to his wife’s folks in Indiana, and was 
glad to trade some of his travel-worn 
stock for the necessaries of life. 

I remember very well the bright spring 
day that Father led her into the yard be- 
fore the house. She looked all the rough- 
er by contrast with the fresh greenness 
of the shrubs and trees in the background. 

Will and I were standing in the yard, 
and Mother with the twins, one on each 
side of her in the wide doorway, to see 
this new addition to our stock brought 
home. 

How jaded and thin the poor creature 
looked, as father led her toward us. She 
had not yet shed her long, dingy coltish 
hair; her little legs were covered with 
mud, and I don’¢ think she had ever 
been curried or brushed in her life. 
Her forlorn condition appealed to my 
hear¢; and when Father stopped her be- 
fore us 1 began stroking her soft, velvety 
nose. She gave me a look out of her 
brown eyes, as if she had been unaccus- 
tomed to such kindly attentions. 

But whatever neglect had fallen to her 
lot on the long journey she had come be- 
hind the covered wagons, I don’t think 
she had ever suffered from downright 
abuse. For she did not shy or behave in 
any ugly manner when Mother and the 
twins approached her. She seemed very 
willing to have the whole household add 
to the friendliness of her reception. 

‘* Well, Ida,” said Father, addressing 
me, ‘‘ how do you like her ?” 

“Oh!” [ answered, “I'm going to like 
her. I think she'll be quite pretty, 
when” — 

‘*When she sheds her mud leggings,” 
laughed Father. 

*“‘And when she plump; up,” added 
Will. 

‘*And when a smooth coat takes the 
place of this long. sheepish-looking hair,” 
said Mother. 

‘* We'll give her free range of the south 
pasture, and an occasional bran mash, 
and she'll come out surprisingly,” said 
Father. ‘‘ Aud now, Will and Ida, I’m 
going to give her to you two for your 
own, if you will take good care of her.” 

Of course we were much pleased over 
our present, and made many promises to 
treat her well, which, it is only simple 
fairness to say, we kept faithfully. Never 
was a poor, neglected colt better treated, 
or had her needs more carefully looked 
after. And she repaid us, too; for she 
became very plump and pretty, and was 
our devoted pet and friend. 

One day, when Will and I were down in 
the south pasture, giving our “ partnership 
colt” a vigorous rubbing, I with the curry- 
comb and he with the brush, Father came 
and looked over the bars. 

‘* Well,” said he, smiling, “ you’re pretty 
good hostlers, I see. Why, I declare, she’s 
getting quite tony !” 

And that is how we happened to call 
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her “ Tony.” Somehow, Will and I had 
not been able to agree on a name for our 
pet; but when Father used that term the 
suitableness of it seemed to strikegis both 
at the same moment. She was becoming 
quite spirited and proud under our exer- 
tions in her behalf. 

** Well, Ida,” said Will, as Father turned 
away from the bars, “I’ve got a new 
name to offer for colty.” 

** So have I,” he said. 


, . ** What is it?’ he asked. 


** Tony,’’ I replied. 

‘* The very name I’d picked on!” he re- 
turned, with pleased surprise. ‘‘ We must 
have both grabbed it off of Father’s lips at 
the same time ;” and he laughed. 

The name suited her very well, every 
one told us; for as the days went by, 
making her plumper and sleeker, she in- 
creased in beauty and spirit. 

The spring that Tony was three years 
old was a very wet one. So much rain 
fell that farmers in that locality found it 
impossible to plow their fields and put in 
their crops. 

There was no school then in our district, 
and Will, who was now past fourteen, had 
a great deal of leisure time. So, with 
Father’s permission, he spent an hour or 
two each day, when it was not raining, in 
getting Tony used to the saddle and break- 
ing her to ride and drive. 

Our farm was about two miles from the 
small town of Glenville, and about the 
same distance from a deep, swift stream, 
called Prairie Creek, which was spanned 
by a railroad bridge over which trains 
rumbled along twice each day. 

The bridge, however, was not in sight 
from our house, as the heavy timber on 
the banks of the creek cut off all view of 
the railroad in that direction. The high 
waters made the farmers entertain con- 
siderable apprehension as to the safety of 
that bridge; but, as yet, the railroad au- 
thorities had taken no steps to make it 
more secure. 

One wet morning Will came dashing 
back from Glenville on Tony’s back with 
a telegram from Grandpa Adams, who 
lived on the State line adjoining Illinois. 
The message was to Mother, and read: 

“Come at once, if you would see your 
mother alive. JOHN ADAMS.” 

How short a time and how few words 
it takes sometimes to throw a happy 
household into one of sorrow. Dear 
Grandma Adams dying! It was sucha 
shock that I moved about as one in a 
dream, while my poor mother was almost 
beside herself with sudden grief. Of 
course Mother must start on the next 
train, which would leave Glenville in two 
hours. Much as Father disliked leaving 
us children alone, he decided to accom- 
pany her. I was heartily thankful for 
his resolve to do so, because Mother was 
so broken down with sorrow that she was 
unfit to travel alone. 

If it had not been for Will and me, 
Mother could not have completed the 
simple preparations necessary for her sad 
visit; the unexpected summons had 
crushed out all power, for the time being, 
to help herself. 

By working faithfully we had every- 
thing ready a good half-hour before train 
time. Will drove them to the station, 
while Clyde and Claude, my little twin 
brothers, and I stood out on the porch 
and watched them out of sight. 

With Mother’s parting words : ‘‘ Do the 
best you can till I get home, Ida,” and 
Father’s, ‘‘Good-by! God keep you, my 
children,” I tried to feel very brave. 

But°as they drove away, the place 
seemed so utterly deserted that I could 
not help crying a little. I was careful, 
however, not to let the twins see me; and 
when Will came back, which he was con- 
siderate enough to do as soonas he could, 
it seemed less lonely, and I cheered up 
and went to getting dinner. 

I was about sixteen then, the oldest of 
the children. I was to have sole charge 
of the household affairs, and Will of all 
outdoor work. We could not prevent 
our minds from following Father and 
Mother on their sad journey, busy as our 
duties indoor and out kept us. I had my 
hands wholly occupied with housekeeping 
matters and in devising sundry amuse- 
ments for Ciyde and Claude. Will, when 
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not otherwise employed, continued to 
train Tony. 

I now felt very grateful to my good 
mother for the painstaking instructions 
which she had given me in cooking and 
in orderly household habits. They were 
all useful in this emergency. 

Considering that this was the first time 
we had ever been left alone more than a 
day at a time, we got along very well. 
The neighbors came in to see us and ad- 
vised us kindly. Will was very anxious 
to have it dry off enough so that he might 
begin plowing, and thus surprise Father 
on his return. But on the third day after 
our parents had gone, it began to rain a 
steady downpour that made the ground 
almost a swamp and filled the ravines and 
streams to overflowing. Prairie Creek 
was turned into a roaring torrent, and in 
places where the banks were’shallow its 
superfluous water swept out into the 
woods and fields. 

The next day it was still raining, altho 
not so heavily. Prairie Creek continued 
rising ; and that day we heard that two 
families, about five miles north of us, had 
been obliged to abandon their houses on 
account of the water coming up so high. 

Despite the rain Will put the saddle on 
Tony’s back and rode down to Glen- 
ville to see if there was not some word 
from our parents. When he returned he 
handed me a letter, which he had opened 
and read first himself, knowing it was 
from Father, Will’s face prepared me for 
the sad news which the letter contained. 
It stated that Grandma Adams had only 
lived afew hours after Mother reached 
her; that the funeral was over, and they 
would be home the next night. 

AlthoI had not seen my grandmother 
many times, I loved her dearly. Her 
kind, affectionate face rose up before me, 
as I had seen it the last time, and, over- 
come with the realization that I was never 
again to see itin this world, I sat down 
on the porch and wept bitterly. 

The next morning was still gray and 
rainy ; but we were all very busy making 
everything as comfortable as we could 
before the return of our parents. I knew 
how prostrated with grief my poor mother 
must be, and I made up my mind that I 
would not let her go right into hard work 
as soon as she got home. So I baked, 
scrubbed, washed the windows, and took 
special care to see that Mother’s own room 
was clean and restful looking. 

I could not help noticing that Will had 
an uneasy manner all that day, and, as 
we sat down to an early supper, before 
starting to the station, I asked him what 
was the matter. 

‘* Well,.Ida, I don’t know exactly ; but 
somehow I wish Mother wasn’t coming 
to-night,” he answered. 

‘* Why, Will Howard!” I cried. ‘‘ How 
can you say such a thing when we are all 
so anxious tosee her and Father ?” 

‘“*Well, I don’t like the things I hear 
about the bridge,” he said. ‘‘ They say 
it’s not to be trusted.” 

‘‘The bridge!” I exclaimed, the rumors 
of its unsafety flashing through my mind, 
but which, in my joy over the home-com- 
ing of our parents, I had quite forgotten. 

‘Yes: Iheard some of the men say at 
the post oftice last night that a few more 
inches of a rise in Prairie Creek would 
make it higher than it has ever been 
known;” and he looked ruefully outat the 
window. 

‘* Well, let’s hope for the best,” I said, 
trying to be cheerful. 

As evening approached the rain ceased, 
altho the sky did not clear. I decided to 
take Clyde and Claude, and accompany 
Will to Glenville to meet Father and 
Mother. 

The train on which they would come 
was due at the station at seven o’clock ; 
but as I had a little trading to do at the 
grocery store, we prepared for an early 
start. 

“*Say, Ida,” Will called, on his way to 
the barn, ‘I’m going to drive Tony. I 
want to surprise Father, and show him 
how fine she can travel in harness.” 

I have since thought of it and wondered 
if it was not Providence which directed 
his taking her that evening, knowing 
there was a work to do that only her 
light, flying feet could accomplish, 


We started just before sundown, Tony 
prancing along so proudly, with her beau- 
tifully arched neck and dainty, pointed 
ears, by the side of staid old Pilot. 

On reaching Glenville, I took my bas- 
ket of eggs into the store to exchange for 
groceries, while Will tied the team to 
the hitching rack. Then he took Clyde 
and Claude with him to the station. He 
had just asked the agent how long we 
would have to wait for the train as I 
stepped in at the station-room door. I 
had completed my simple exchange at the 
store, and had followed Will in time to 
catch the answer to his question. 

** About half an hour, if the train is on 
time,” the agent said, glancing at the 
clock ticking on the wall. 

Then there came a quick click, click, 
and he turned to his telegraphic instru- 
ment. Isaw his face turn deadly white 


eas he rapidly read off the message. 


‘Great God!” he cried. ‘Listen to 
this : ‘Stop the train—the bridge is gone 
—word came just after train pulled 
out,’ ” 

He shook as if a chill had suddenly 
struck him. 

‘*Stop the train!” he repeated wildly. 
‘*How can I? It has already passed the 
last station, ten miles the other side of 
the bridge, and I’m three on this side.” 

I had sunk down, almost uneonscious, 
on one of the station-room seats; but 
Will’s voice, tremulous but resolute, fell 
on my ear: 

‘* How much time have we?’ 

‘Twenty-seven minutes and a half,” 
replied the agent. ‘‘No horse in Glen- 
ville can make it. It is three miles of the 
worst roads in the State.” 

‘*My father and mother are on that 
train. I’m going to try to save them”; 
and Will ran swiftly from the station to 
where he had tied the team. 

Leaving the twins, all unconscious of 
the danger which threatened our dear 
parents, looking at the bright-colored 
posters on the walls of the station room, 
I walked out on the platform. 

It was now dark ; but by the aid of the 
lights which gleamed redly from the big 
store windows Isaw Will hastily fling the 
harness off Tony ; then he sprang on her 
back, received a red lantern from the 
agent’s hand, and dashed off down the 
narrow street like a thing with wings. I 
tried to pray that he might be in time to 
save the fated train; but my heart was 
too heavy. As I started back to Clyde 
and Claude I heard the agent say to an- 
other man, who was pacing the platform 
uneasily : 


‘*Twenty-five minutes, and only a boy . 


and a half-broken colt to save a trainful 
of people!” He fairly groaned as he ut- 
tered the words. The other man walked 
away. 





Tony soon carried her rider beyond the 
town to a not much traveled road that 
ran parallel with the railroad on to the 
bridge over Prairie Creek. 

The heavy rains had turned part of this 
road into an almost impassable swamp ; 
but brave little Tony never faltered. She 
flew on right through mud and water, as 
if she knew that it was a race between 
life and death. Twice she slipped and 
almost fell headlong, in two very bad 
washouts in the road. But, as if ashamed 
of her mishaps, she gathered up her slen- 
der limbs and pressed dauntlessly for- 
ward. One, two miles; then two anda 
half, she sped on over the muddy course 
before her. 

Would he be in time? Or had the train 
already gone down into the raging waters 
of Prairie Creek ? 

Suddenly a sound that made Will's 
heart almost cease beating pierced the 
night air. It was’ the shrill whistle of 
the on-coming train ! 

It was now near the last crossing on the 
other side of the wood that lined the banks 
of the stream. Could he reach the place 
where the bridge had stood in time to 
stop the train? 

**Do your best, Tony,” groaned her 
young rider, a husky sob in his voice. 

Mud-spattered and wet with sweat as 
she was, the faithful creature responded 
with almost human intelligence, dashing 
forward with unflagging speed. 
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The edge of the wood was reached. 
Only a little further on now to the fatal 
place. The wildroar of the swollen water 
fell on his ears, as if defying him to come 
on. Then the rumble of the train, as it 
entered the wood on the opposite side, was 
distinctly heard. 

Would the race be won or lost? The 
question gave Will the intensest agony. 

The train was almost a quarter of a 
mile off, when Will at last reached the 
bank of the angry stream. Thank God! 
it was moving slowly over the track 
through the dark wood. 

Slipping quickly from Tony’s foam- 
covered back, he waded through water 
up to his waist, then climbed the clayey 
railroad enbankment, and crawled out on 
the insecure, broken timbers of the bridge 
that had been. Once he came near losing 
his hold, and tumbling into the mad water 
that swept along only a few inches be- 
neath him. But speedily recovering him- 
self, he sprang erect and held the red lan- 
tern aloft above the seething stream, just 
as the headlight of the coming engine 
shot into view around the curve in the 
wood. 

Perhaps no one would be looking ahead 
and see his signal was the torturing 
thought that now took possession’of him. 

But joy! The speed began to slacken, 
the huge wheels to grate on the wet rails, 
and at last the train came to a standstill, 
almost on the very edge of the stream. 

"A general excitement among trainmen 
and passengers ensued. Lanterns flashed 
about in the darkness, and more than a 
score of men gathered on the sodden bank 
to learn the cause of the stopping. Then 
realizing the danger which they had so 
narrowly escaped, they hurried back to 
their friends in the coaches. 

After Will had called across to the 
trainmen ‘‘The bridge is gone!” he 
scrambled down the bank and waded 
back to Tony. Then, throwing his arms 
across her neck, he let his tears fall on 
her sweat-damp mane. 

That is the way horsemen, who had fol- 
lowed Will from Glenville as soon as they 
could, found him. 

‘‘Well, I wouldn’t. give two straws for 
a boy as wouldn’t cry for joy over savin’ 
his father and mother,” one old man re- 
marked to a young fellow, who had sneer- 
ingly asked Will what he was crying 
about. 

Boats were procured, and the passen- 
gers who wished to come on to Glenville 
were brought across. Wagons were then 
brought to convey them the rest of the 
way. 

Father and Mother were among those 
who crossed over. I know their meeting 
with Will was full of tender love and joy. 
But he is very silent about that. 

The conductor, too, came across with 
them, and offered Will money : but he re- 
fused it, stoutly. 

‘*No, sir; I won’t take it, It was Tony 
who saved you all, not I;” and he pointed 
with pride to his exhausted colt. 

Father brought a horse from home to 
hitch in with Pilot, and took us home 
from the station. 

A man who happened to be taking some 
cows out of a pasture in the wood had 
discovered that the railroad bridge was 
gone. Without waiting to tell any one, 
he had started, as hard as he could ride, 
for the nearest station on that side of 
Prairie Creek, believing he would reach 
there in plenty of time to give warning 
and stop the train. But the roads were 
in a bad condition, the horse a large, 
lubberly farm animal, not used to swift 
traveling, and he reached the station just 
after the train had pulled out. The agent 
there could do nothing but telegraph the 
agent at Glenville to try to avert the 
awful disaster. 

Tony had a sick spell after her hardrun 
that night; the best of care, however, 
brought her back to her old spirited self 
before summer was over. 

A month after that terrible night the 
grateful conductor left a present for Will 

with the agent at Glenville. It was a fine 
bridle and saddle, with a gay saddlecloth, 
all complete. Just what Will had been 
wishing for; but what father was not able 
to buy for him, Accompanying the other 
things was a beautiful horse blanket, the 
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softest material and the prettiest pattern I 
ever saw, with the name “Tony” embroi- 
dered in blue and gold on each side, 

The note left with the things said : 

“ For the brave boy and his brave ‘Tony,’ 
from the grateful ones on that train.” 

STaR VALLEY, KANSAS. 
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PEBBLES. 


Teacher: ** What isa right angle?” Boy: 
“Pwo straight lines around a corner.”— 
Hallo. 


....Miss Wallop (the teacher): “‘ Tommy, 
did [see you whispering with the boy next 
you just now?” Tommy: ‘No, ma’am. 
Your back was turned.”’—Chicago Record. 


..Belle: ‘What an absurd man Mr. 
Snooks is! He told me he hoped I never 
giggled.” Bessie: ‘*And what did you 
say?” Belle: “I giggled.”—Boston Tran- 
script. 








..Young Lady: “Mr. Parsons, what 
did Boaz say when he first saw Ruth ?” 
Young Man: “I don’t know, unless he 
asked her not to step on his corn.”—Life’s 
Calendar. 


..Eastern Jealousy.—‘‘ Wall, now, if 
that don’t beat all. I’ve jist been readin’ 
about them Colorado rain-makers, and now 
I see they’ve got a clearing-house in New 
York.” —Life. 


ical Mr. Dooley: “Gimme a bar of soap, 
please.” Shopman: ‘Yes sir. Do you 
want it scented or unscented?” Dooley: 
‘“ Aw-=niver moind; I’ll just take it wid 
me.”’—Brooklyn Life. 4 . 


..“* Hit doan’ pay,’’ said Uncle Eben, “‘to 
lose yoh tempuh, an’ good natur’ am a gre’t 
blessin’ to a community. But dah am 
’casions when er man hes ter git mad er be 
a hypocrite.”’— Washington Star. 


.. Buddie: “Grandma, I want to ask 
you a question, Isn’t an Epistle the wife of 
an Apostle? please tell me.” Grandma: 
“No, Buddie ; I amastonished at you. Don’t 
ask any more such foolish questions.” 


..“‘I don’t see what’s the use of my be- 
ing vaccinated again,” said Tommy, baring 
his arm reluctantly for the doctor. ‘‘ The 
human body changes every seven years, 
Tommy,” replied his mother. ‘* You are 
eleven years old now. You were in your 
fourth year when you were vaccinated first, 
and it has run out.” ‘Well, I was bap- 
tized when I was a baby. Has that run out, 
too ?”—Chicago Tribune. 


..In a Washington County town, a lit- 
tle while ago, the local champion liar was 
brought up before the justice for stealing 
hens. It wasa pretty plain case; and by 
the advice of his lawyers the prisoner said : 
“T plead guilty.” This surprising answer, 
in place of the string of lies expected, stag- 
gered the justice. He rubbed his head. “I 
guess—I’m afraid—well, Hiram,” said he, 
after a thoughtful pause, ‘‘ I guess I’ll have 
to have more evidence before I sentence 
you,” —~Lewiston Journal. 


..“‘Have you got any family ?” asked 
MacAnderson, a San Antonio lawyer, of a 
colored man whom he was appointed by the 
court to defend, the latter being charged 
with having stolen a horse, ‘“‘I’se got no 
family yit. I looks to you for dat.’”’ ‘* Look 
to me to supply you with a family?” ex- 
claimed the astonished advocate. ‘I looks 
to you an’ de jury, boss; I does, for a fac’.”’ 
‘ What kind of stuff is that you are talk- 
ing?” “Hit’s just what I says. Miss Ma- 
tildy Snowball says ef I only gets one yeah 
in de penopotentiary she’ll wait for me; 
but ef I gets moah, den she is gwine ter 
marry de very first niggah what comes 
along. So yer sees, boss, what a ’sponsibil- 
ity dar am restin’ on yer.”—Texus Sis tings. 


..Wife: “I have made two hundred 
dollars this afternoon.” Husband: 
“Phew.” Wife: ‘You paid only three 
hundred for that old piano, didn’t you ?” 
Husband: ‘ Yes.” Wife: ‘ Well, I have 
sold it for five hundred.’’ Husband: ‘‘My! 
my! What are you going to do with the 
money ?? Wife: ‘* There isn’t any money.” 
Husband: “Eh?” Wife: ‘‘I sold it toa 
dealer. He gives me a new piano for a 
thousand dollars, and allows me five hun- 
dred dollars for the old one. If you’d stay 
aghome and let me go to your office and 
attend to your business, you’d soon be rich. 
Just think! Two hundred dollars a day is 
seventy-three thousand a year.”—New 
York Weekly. 











For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 








If your dinner distresses you, tryit. It aids 
digestion. 


.-.-In our Pebble Department, two weeks 
ago, ayoung lad is strangely reported as 
affirming, most positively, to his grand- 
mother, that two twenty-fications were 
equal to one fortification. Of course, no 
intelligent person would deny that state- 
ment. Now here comes a student from an 
academy in Connecticut who, with stam- 
mering words, asks a hearing on this im- 
portant problem. When given he said that 
a single thir-thir cer-certification would 
most thir-thir-thirtingly be ath-cepted by 
our g-g-government in p-p-payment for any 
for-for-fortification. Our Pebble editor, in 
view of these conflicting statements, de- 
clines to take sides with either party. He 
is willing, however, to hear what mathe- 
matical experts may have to say—provided 
all essays on this subject are short and to 
the point. 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 





9.—WITH THE GRAIN. 
A cereal lunch he meant to eat: 
His bread was of tbe finest * * * * *; 
But soon he had a mind to try 
A slice of fresh and fragrant * * *. 
Some Scottish blood his taste denotes, 
He asked for scones composed of * * * *; 
Then, calling to the waiter, ‘‘ Charlie, 
Have you a bannock made of * * * * * * 9” 
“No, sir; you’re just too late, I fear; 
But here’s a nice one, baked of * * * *,” 
“Oh, never mind ”’—tho looking blank— 
‘* Bake me some griddle-cakes of * * * * *,” 
Meanwhile he ate, and could but praise 
A fritter mixed of golden * * * * *, 
His plate was empty, and to fill it, 
They offered foreign cakes of * * * * * *; 
And from the chef, one Monsieur Jessamy, 
T learn they had a pineh of * * * * * *, 
But, crowned with sugar, cream and spice, 
He finished off with cold boiled * * * *, 
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10.—TANGLED THOUGHT. 

fT 3:32 1: Lh A 8 
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Beginning with “T,’’ ia the upper left- 
hand corner, read across or backward, up 
or down, in such a way that when the 
lower right-hand corner is reached all the 
letters shall have been read, and that they 
will form, in the order passed, a suggestive 
couplet from Samuel Rogers. 

ROBERT. 
11.—TRANSPOSITION, 
Have care a bit when to a wit 
You speak in jest or fun; 
For he in sport may make retort 
In what I call a one. 


We all despise the man who tries 
To cast more votes than one; 

If he does so, then, as we know, 
He will as two be known. 


What bears a kind of fruit we find 


. In what is called a three ; 


Upon the land where orchards stand 
Its form we often see. 
NELSONIAN. 


12..-DOUBLE DIAMOND. 

Across :—1, A Jetter; 2, mother; 3, an im- 
plement for paring ; 4, sea soldiers ; 5, per- 
taining to a fatty acid obtained from castor 
oil; 6, a kind of madness in which the pa- 
tient conceives himself possessed of devils; 
7, ladies’ capes; 8, lands again ; 9, reclaims; 
10, a wave (obs.); 11, a letter. 

Down :—1, A letter; 2, a kind of cloth ; 3, 
a mimic (obs.); 4, a river of South Carolina; 
5, the law of the sea; 6, representations of 
sea views : 7,a county of Michigan; 8, lands 
again; 9, perpendiculars ; 10, on this side, 
11, a letter. . A. F, Hout. 
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13.—NUMERICAL. 
The total’s doings never 
5, 2, 1, 4 his praise; 
And all his goings ever 
Get to the public gaze. 


He foolishly will prattle, 
Nor 3, 2, 7,6 

That all bis idle tattle 
May blame on others fix. 


The gift of silence keeping 
He ne’er has learned to know; 
He’s only skilled in speaking, 
As all his days do show. 
—BITTER SWEET. 


14.—CRYPTOGRAMMIC DIVISION. 
The letters represent digits, which, when 
arranged in order, form a word. 
PNI)CBA(CE 
LRU 
EUB 
J. D. SEACORD. 





15.—CHARADE. 

If letters indicate my length, 

’Tis seven surely I must be; 
If syllables should gauge my strength, 

Tho no whit changed, I’m only three. 
The first two letters make a word 

For husband, father, son or brother ; 
The first three letters oft are heard 

For sister, daughter, wife or mother. 
Both suit relations by the dozen— 

Grandparent, uncle, aunt or cousin ; 
While just the thing for loved ones dear, 
They’ll fit the dumb brutes far and near. 
To guess the words should little vex, 
They differ mainly in thesex: 
The first is always masculine, 
The second surely feminine ; 
For last three letters do not care, 
They little relevancy bear. 
The first two syllables—a man. 
Arranged on Nature's grandest plan: 
The nucleus of many a tale, 
To do brave deeds he will not fail. 
Three syllables—a woman true, 


Who would not hesitate to do 

A noble deed, altho the cost 

Be life endangered—ay, or lost. 

She’s brave. and true, and kind and tender; 
She’s like the man in all save gender. 
Whois thewoman? Who, the man ? 
Tell me the crate all ye who can. 


0. T. G 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 8. 

1. Siip. 

2. Roman store, one Mr. Astor, monster 
oar, moon starer, astronomer. 

3. Time-worn. 

4. ‘The ax is laid unto the root of the 
trees.””—Luke 3: 9. 

5. Diary, dairy. 

6. 1, Nose, noise. 
Rash, ra-vi-sh. 
Hoes, ho-m-es. 

7. Cleave. 

8. Snow, now. 


2, Seer, se-ver. 3, 


4, Maim, ma-x-im. i, 








Beecham’s pills are tor 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At’ 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
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The Tubing 
Used in 
Columbia 
Bicycles 


and the structure of a fine bicycle 
is chiefly tubular, — is of the finest 
Steel, cold drawn and seamless. 
The ‘cold drawing process insures 
the greatest amount of toughness 
and stability, and, although the 
process by which we make our 
own special tubing is expensive, 
no question of expense is ever 
allowed to enter into the construc- 
tion of 2 Columbia. 

POPE MFG. COQ., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford. 

Our descriptive catalogue for 1894 will 

interest every contemplating purchaser of 


abicyele, Free at Columbia agencies, or 
mailed for two two-cent stamps. 













IMITATORS 
ABOUND 


of most of the successful things, and espe- 
cially of the world-famed 


Liebig Company’s 
Extract of Beef. 


Therefore for satis- 
factory results in - 
your cooking get the 
genuine with this 
5 Suentars in blue: 
or washout. No other 


You Dye in i 
will doit, Package to 
30 minutes 22:2%3,,28,° 


wool or cotton, 40c. BNeH Agents. Writequick. A/en- 
tion this paper. FRE DYE CO.Vassar.Mich 
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D. L. Dowd’ $s ‘Health Exerciser. 
For Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; 
athlete or invalid. Complete gym- 
nacium ; take 6 in. floor room ; new, 
scientific, cheap. Indorsed by ¥0,- 
000 professional men and others pow 
using it. Illustrated Circular, 40en- 
ewe free. Scientific Physical 

Vocal Culture. 9 E. 14th St.. N.Y. 








Be. oo ENTION is called to the 
-4. recent importations of SY- 
PHER & CO., at 28rn St. and 
Firra Ave, N. Y., now being 
opened. This collection consists 
of the choicest pieces of the Old 
Gobelin and other pieces of rare 
and antique Tapestries, fine Old 
Italian and French Brocades, Em- 
broideries, etc. The finest exam- 
ples of Old French Furniture of 
the best periods of Louis XIV., 
XV., Xvi. Choice pieces in the 
Old Italian, Flemish, and English . 
Carved Oak. A very fine as- 
sortment of Old English and 
other Solid Silver and Sheffield 
Plated Ware. Old Miniatures, 
Porcelains, and rare pieces of 
Bric-a-Brae. 


THE DUNNING BOILER. 
OLDEST AND BEST 





Steam mid Hot 


Water Heating. 


Qver 16,0006 in Use. 

Also Steam Engines and 

Boilers of all kinds, and 

Machinery generally. 
Manufactured at the 

N, Y. Central Iron Works, 
103 Exchange St., 

Geneva, N. Y. 
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HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


“ THE ARLINGTON,” 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars. The new 
part of “Tne Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United states. 

Write for special terms. 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 








Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 





PROPRIETORS. 
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Fat 


is wanting in most foods, or, 
if present, is not assimilated. 

The result is loss of flesh 
and strength. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
is a palatable, easy fat food 
that any stomach can retain 
and any system assimilate 
without effort. It gives flesh 
and strength. Physicians, the 
world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! _ 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 
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LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 
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Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hinta, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


AGRICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

















BY E. P. POWELL. 





OuRk Eastern States are learning a good 
lesson from foreigners in the way of a 
division of effort. There is no longer any 
possibility of competing, by protection or 
otherwise, with the great grain and corn 
growing lands. But wecan, by diversity 
of crops, make our small farms very profit- 
able. Those who live near towns can and 
do make small fruit growing a success 
financially. The suburban place can, in all 
cases, pay for its care, and add to its owner’s 
income by having a plot of strawberries, 
one of raspberries, and others of currants, 
gooseberries, grapes, plums, cherries, etc. 
The drift toward deserted farms in New 

tngland is already reversed. The Cana- 
dian and the German know how to make 
these run-out places comfortable homes. 
Flower growing and hee keeping can also 
be combined witi small fruit growing. 
Those who rely on one crop or on two are 
liable to be bankrupted by a couple of suc- 
cessively bad seasons; but where there is a 
diversity cf crops there is always a fair 
income from some of them. 

The tendency to concentrate agricultural 
interests in a single department of State 
has become general, and New York, which 
has lagged behind many other States in all 
agricultural progress, has now followed her 
neighbors. There is no reason why our 
farming enterprise should be disconnected 
and scattered. It isa charming feature to 
note the progress made in the holding of 
Farmers’ Institutes. These are now carried 
to remote towns instead of being held at the 
great centers, and almost invariably they 
are met by full houses of very attentive stu- 
dents. Instruction is what is needed and 
accepted gladly. The free course in Agri- 
cultare and Horticulture at Cornell has 
been imitated by a large number of univer- 
sities and colleges. Better yet, there is de- 
cided conviction everywhere that our com- 
mon school curriculum must be readjusted 
to adapt it to the needs of farmers’ children. 
I have had the honor of pressing this matter 
in the columns of THE INDEPENDENT for 
some years past, and am glad to note that 
the change is being accomplished. Botany, 
geology and entomology are now taught far 
more than formerly as applied sciences. 
The whole key to success is to teach the ap- 
plications of science rather than science as 
such. All of our Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations have formed an asso- 
ciation, meeting annually, to compare 
methods and results. The effect is admira- 
ble. 

lovestigation has gone on during 1893 
with increased zeal, but no very novel re- 
sults beyond the dis:overy thata very large 
number of plants besides the leguminous 
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have some power to derive nitrogen from 
the soil. The investigations at Cornell 
University into the self-pollenizing power 
of different varieties of grapes was very 
important. It led toa classification of va- 
rieties as self-pollenizing separate from 
those incapable of impregnating themselves, 
or only partly capable. Among the inca- 
pables in general must be placed nearly all 
of the Rogers Hybrids. But unfortunately 
we have to place in the same class that 
otherwise almost perfect grape, the 
Brighton. Before the difficulty was under- 
stood many vineyards were dug out as 
worthless. No grape bears more abundantly 
when planted with other sorts in close 
proximity. But now the Agricultural De- 
partment has carried these investigations 
further ; and it is found that several of our 
best pears are also incapable of self-polleni- 
zation. Among them are the Bartlett, 
Lawrence, Clapp’s Favorite and Belle 
Lucrative in degree. I have a Lawrence 
tree standing on a lawn of forést trees 
which is always barren. Other trees stand- 
ing in orchard rows are always overloaded. 
Even the Belle Lucrative, which in orchards 
is often broken down with the mass of 
fruit, standing on a shrubbery lawn seldom 
yields over a dozen pears. 

The investigations of Mr. Harshberger, at 
the University of Pennsylvania, into the 
origin and evolution of Indian corn, are 
very interesting. He has exhausted the 
study in the departments of archeology and 
botany and history, and concludes that this 
plant had its origin in Central Mexico. As 
we owe to Asiatic civilization nearly all 
our food plants, it is worth our while to 
note that the highest American aboriginal 
civilization was about the home of [ndian 
corn. But economically this monograph 
is valuable as showing how very much 
more use can. be made of the corn plant 
than now is generally made of it. We 
are just entering the age of true plant 
economy. 

The last year has thus left us, as we may 
say, closing up the depressed era of agricul- 
ture. The outlook is toward a farmer’s 
age. Education will be allowed to form the 
minds of children for land love and home 
love and country love. Concentration in 
cities was the drift of the steam era; elec- 
tricity isadistributive power. Steam has 
never been portable enough for outlying 
districts. The railroad could only make 
use of great avenues of travel. It has built 
up centers of traffic and manufacture. The 
chance for electricity on the great Western 
prairies is very hopeful. Horse power is 
equal to thirty men on farm implements, 
and that is the best that could be achieved. 
Steam has so far not been a success in 
dragging plows and reapers and seeders ; 
but in Europe the electric motor has been 
used in plowing, doing two hundred square 
feet in a minute. I am aware that the sub- 
ject is as yet quite in the initials of experi- 
ment; but we have seen enough to be con- 
fident that buth steam power and animal 
power are to be largely supplanted. The 
sugar plantations of the Sandwich Islands 
are now lighted-by electricity, so that two 
courses of workers are employed, one by 
night and one by day. It is easy to see 
what would be the effect on our harvests 
that are lable to be destroyed by an ap- 
proaching storm. Near Memphis one ter- 
minal of a dynamo was connected with the 
ground: while the other was joined with a 
wire brush, which was hastily dragged over 
the ground, killing all the weeds and grass, 
and making a field thoroughly clean. 

But the subject istoo tempting, and I find 
myself reverting toit with unsatisfied relish. 
The year 1894 hasalready begunan excellent 
record of agricultural progress. An apart- 
ment house is under the process of erection 
in New York which is to put into practice 
many of the possibilities demonstrated by 
the exhibitors in Chicago. It is to have 
electric appliances for cooking, and, what 
is of greater novelty, refrigerating appli- 
ances for summer. “ With your cooking 
range hooked on toa wire, your refrigera- 
tion turned on or off -by a stopcock, your 
illumination set up by pulling a cord, 
where, one may ask, is this thing to stop ?”’ 

I anticipate that 1894 will, however, do 
as much in the direction of irrigation and 
mastering the wastefulness of droughts as 
in any other direction. The subject is a 
vast one, opening in too many directions to 
be discussed in this article. I shall reserve 
it for another occasion. It is enough now 
to note that the loss by this one cause in 
the single State of New York, one of the 
least afflicted of the States, is at times not 
less than fifty millions of dollars. 

Deforestization is also calling for very 
much more positive legislation. Only 35,- 
000,000 square miles of forest now remain 
in the United States, and, at the present 
rate of destruction, twenty years will sweep 





this away. Mr. Morton, as father of Arbor 
Day, has this subject very much at heart. 
But in New York the salvation of the Adi- 
rondack woods is almost past hope. Mil- 
lionaires are fencing in for private use what 
little is left by the lumberman. But this 
subject also is too vast to be opened here. 
It must be laid over. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 


OUR RURAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 








Dr. GEORGE G. GROFF, in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of October 19th, 1893, advocates the 
introduction of agricultural instruction 
into our rural public schools, and refers in 
this connection to the latest French legis- 
lative act, providing for such study in the 
French general school system. We ought, 
of course, to have in our rural public 
schools a course in agriculture, particularly 
as we have adopted manual education in 
our city schools. Butthe French Act can- 
not be contemplated asa model to be copied. 
This act makes the public school a sort 
of annex to agricultural colleges. It has 
not yet stood the test, the work being, as 
the French Professor James says, in only 
the first stage of development. If we are 
in need of models, we should turn our eyes 
to Sweden, Belgium and Germany, which 
are by no means less advanced in agricul- 
tural education than France, and where 
agriculture and horticulture have had a 
place in the course of public instruction for 
nearly fifty years. However, while we 
study the improvements made in educa- 
tional matters by other nations, we need 
copynone. We should make our own mod-. 
els, as we have done before. At all events 
we can, without much difficulty, improve 
our rural public schools by adopting the 
kindergarten system for the lower classes, 
and manual education, which would lead 
to instruction in agricultural matters, in 
the higher classes, 

In Sweden, Belgium and Germany the 
school garden forms an integral part of the 
rural public schools. It is nota garden 
which the schoolmaster keeps for pleasure 
or profit; it is a garden arranged with 
special regard to furnishing object lessons 
to the school. To the lower classes the 
garden furnishes nearly everything neces- 
sary for the object lessons in the kinder- 
garten and also the playing ground, while 
the higher classes receive therefrom in- 
struction in the growth and treatment of 
plants. The space occupied by the school 
garden depends upon the number of pupils. 
Commonly from one-half to one acre of 
good soil is considered to be sufficient for 
the three or four classes, each containing 
from twenty to forty pupils. The garden 
is divided in four equal parts, of which one 
is devoted to a tree nursery, another part 
to the culture of vegetables, while the 
other two parts serve as an experiment 
station for raising the usual agricultural 
products and for growing fruit, ornamental 
and forest trees. In the school garden is 
always an apiary, a workshop, tool shed, 
and ata remote spot we find the manure 
and compost heaps, screened by hedges and 
protected against drying winds, the sun’s 
rays and showers. In regions where special 
crops are grown for commercial purposes, 
as, for instance, mulberries for the silk 
culture, grapes for wine making, hops, flax, 
tobacco, etc., sufficient space is assigned to 
these crops in order that the children may 
obtain an idea how they are raised. In 
laying out the school garden nothing is 
spared to make it inviting to the eye. 
Every available little spot is taken up by 
flowers and shrubs, so that blooming plants 
may be seen duringtheentire season. Each 
class has a certain hour of the day assigned 
to its own use in the garden, during which 
the teacher goes through the course of 
instruction on seasonable topics. The plan 
for the lessons in the garden is made up 
according to the calendar, which regulates 
the operations during the whole year 
both in doors and out-of-doors. This sched- 
ule, however, is not unchangeable, but 
allows the teacher liberty to adapt it to the 
general instruction in the school and the 
agricultural requirements of the locality. 

During the summer the treatment of 
trees, shrubs, flowers and small plants 
occupies most of the time allotted to the 
agricultural lessons, while the winter favors 
more the theoretical information, with in- 
structions in those manipulations that are 
necessary forthe performance of the various 
agricultural and horticultural operations, 
as, for instance, the leading processes of 
propagating plants and of grafting trees. 
Wnhen spring opens the work is begun by 
measures preparatory to all garden opera- 
tions, viz., cultivation and manuring the 
soil, formation of hotbeds, cold frames, 
seed beds, etc. Then follows the seeding, 
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transplanting, pruning of trees, etc. Dur. 
ing the summer months the growth and de- 
velopment of plants and trees is slowly 
watched, and in case of need assisted by 
proper methods of culture. Especial care 
is bestowed upon the extirpation of all ip. 
sects and parasites injurious to plants and 
trees. When the crops are ripe instruction 
is given on harvesting and preserving them 
during the winter. When the season is so 
far advanced as to exclude outside opera- 
tions the winter course of instruction be- 
gins, treating on the management of farm 
animals, and all topics which have to be 
understood in order to be well prepared for 
next year’s work. At the same time tools 
and implements are looked after, sashes 
and frames of hotbeds repaired, and the 
construction and use of the various imple- 
ments explained. 

Pupils thus instructed in nature’s most 
wonderful workings become much more in- 
terested in the farmer’s occupation, and, 
therefore, are much more inclined to adopt 
it. Experiencein Europe has shown that 
children educated in public schools, with 
school gardens, retain for all time to come, 
even when embracing city vocations, an 
indelible taste for rural life and a predilec- 
tion for plants and trees. Thereis no need 
for instituting ‘‘ Arbor day” services in 
order to inculcate upon the younger gener- 
ation the necessity of properly preserving 
the forests. 

After having been convinced that agricul- 
tural instruction in our rural public schools 
would be highly beneficial the question 
arises, How shall it be iustituted? The 
French Act has only in view, ‘ supple- 
ment the work of the Agricultural col- 
leges.”” I do not deem this to be the right 
thing for us. We have to draw from our 
rural public schools not only the future 
farmers, but also men prepared to enter 
every avenue of business and public life; 
and therefore the better general education 
of children in the rural public school 
should not be allowed to suffer by the in- 
troduction of agricultural instruction. 

Professor Groff advises that the students 
of the normal schools (our future teachers 
in the public schools) should be instructed 
in the elements of agricultural science. 
This should be done at once. But the estab- 
lishment of a school garden requires the 
employment of a gardener, and an intelli. 
gent one at that, for several years to come. 
Such a man would be the proper person to 
initiate the pupils in the elements of prac- 
tical gardening. Later on the position of 
instructor could be taken by the regular 
teachers, after they had been fully prepared 
for the work in the normal schools. 

NEw YORK Ciry. 
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THE RESOURCES OF NORTH CAR- 
OLINA. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 








THE last week in February, at Newbern, 
N. C., was held the seventh annual fair of 
the East Carolina Fish, Oyster, Game 
and Industrial Association. Not less than 
seventeen thousand persons gathered to- 
gether, during the five days of exhibition. 
to be astonished at the display of natural 
products and evidences of an ecenomic de- 
delopment which nobody even suspected. 

The thermometer at noon, on February 
20th, stood-at 68 degrees, and the weather 
was charming. Peach and plum trees were 
in blossom, and sprays of weeping willow 
in advanced leaf. Violets, roses, jonquils, 
snowballs, narcissus, orange - jasmine, 
bridal-wreath, hyacinth, Japan plum and 
verbenas were all in flower in the open air. 
The red and green foliage of the maples 
and elms was sufficiently developed to cast 
a shade. Bluebirds and mocking birds 
uttered mellifiuous notes. There had been 
but two frosts and no snow all winter 
long. 

At the Fair grounds forty kinds of fish 
were exhibited, and nineteen varieties of 
oysters and other shellfish, all fresh, on 
ice. Thirty kinds of domestic fowl were 
shown, besides turkeys, ducks, geese, guinea 
fowl and pea fowl; and there were speci- 
mens by hundreds. Such an exhibit of im- 
ported, crossed and native gallinaceous 
breeds was never seen before. There were 
sixty kinds of aquatic fowl, alive and fresh- 
killed, one hundred varieties of merchant- 
able woods, forty of building stones, and an 
incomparable floral display. Some of the 
woods desirable for interiors would — 
the envy of a Vanderbilt, or even of King 
Solomon in his lifetime. Gems and precious 
ores were in rich profusion and variety, and 
hard to match in Colorado or Montana. 
Nuggets of gold were shown in model which 
had weighed four and a half pounds in the 
matrix, and there were real nuggets worth 
$52 by actual weight. A coincident state- 
ment averred that gold is now being mined 
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ata profit in thirty-one of the ninety-six 
counties in the State, and that North Caro- 
lina quarries produce five-sixths of all the 
mica found in the United States. Who 
would have suspected it, with this people’s 
quiet ways pom - 

Atthe same time finest woolen blankets 
were shown, manufactured from South- 
down wool raised in the central part of the 
State, both of which took premiums at Chi- 
cago last year; and there were other manu- 
factures and working machines enough 
fairly to represent the 700 factories, includ- 
ing 166 cotton mills, which are at present 
under fall whirl within its borders. 

In the Agricultural Department there 
were carrots, turnips, parsnips and cab 
bages, all fresh pulled, which had been 
planted in August ; and there were radishes 
and early spinach ready for shipment, to- 
mato plants six inches high, and strawberry 
plants in bloom, and garden peas five inches 
out of the ground. Peas, asparagus and 
strawberries will go to market before May 
ist, and the same ground will then be 
plowed for a second crop, sometimes of 
truck, and sometimes of cotton, corn, pea- 
nuts and sweet potatoes, together with 
stock peas, millet, and other fodder for the 
cattle, which in turn will furnish manure 
for the farms and skim milk for the pigs, 
and miscellaneous pickings for poultry and 
fowls. Sweet potatoes planted in January 
and February are dug in May and 
June. A second planting in August 
is marketed in October and Novem- 
ber. Every well-regulated truck farm 
nowadays produces three crops a year. 
It makes its own manure, and ought to 
raise its own butter, hay and beef; but it 
doesn’t. Their production is almost a lost 
art in these parts. There were only three 
indifferent samples of butter shuwn at the 
Newbern Fair, and no cheese; and altho 
there were goodly bales of crab grass, cow 
peas, stock peas, corn shucks and blade 
fodder, which the farmers thought super- 
lative, there was no clover, herdsgrass or 
timothy insight. Farmers import most of 
their hay from Ohio, and it costs them 
eighteen to twenty dollars per ton. There 
are lucrative openings wide ajarin North 
Carolina for beef stock and dairy produce. 
Milk brings ten cents a quart in Norfolk, 
and butter forty cents a pound. There is 
one milk dairy near Newbern, which pro- 
duces six hundred quarts of excellent milk 
per day; but, hke the small leaves and 
fishes in the Scripture, what are they 
among so many people? and the owners 
showed some fair Alderneys and Jersey 
cows, with here and there a Devon and a 
Holstein, and one two-year-old Jersey bull, 
whose condition and quality could hardly 
be bettered. But these samples merely 
show what can be done, and not what is. In 
swine the display of Berkshires, Poland- 
China and Red Jersey stock was very cred- 
itable, especially in three and four months’ 
pigs; and one fat specimen ran up to six 
hundred pounds; yet these well-favored 
porkers would hardly recognize their pine- 
root, razor-back kin, which populate so 
many of the waste places in the State. 

Alas for the neglected industries! Their 
number is legion. How are they to proceed 
unless outsiders with means and skill move 
in to prosecute them? The South has lan- 
guished, until recently, for lack of cash to 
develop her great resources. Such capital 
is now flowing in gradually. Old-line 
farmers, who have tenaciously cluog to 
their expansive estates for so long a time, 
are now selling subdivided portions at cash 
prices which are tempting to outside in- 
vestors, They are from one-half to one- 
fifth what they were before the War. The 
best arable lands can be bought anywhere 
at from fifteen dollars to twenty-five dollars 


ie acre, with good buildings included, on 
ines of railway, and within twenty-four 
bours of metropolitan markets. The 
Western Fair demonstrates what this sea- 
board section is capable of. Who will come 
and reap the profits? Governor Carr, of 
North Carolina, in a recent speech, said 
that the oyster eyo alone, if pushed to 
its fall capacity, would produce as much 
in one year as has been harvested in the 
past twenty-five years. 


NORFOLK, Va. 
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HER MEDICINE CHEST. 


BY ANNA LYMAN, 





IT was not made of wood. standing on a 
closet shelf, and filled with bottles big and 
little, from which nauseous teaspoonfuls 
were daily poured ; but it lifted up its head, 
bathed in sunshine. wet with rain and 
with wind-tossed branches. It was a Bald- 
win apple tree. and in full bearing. All 
she owned after her husband’s death was a 
small house, half an acre. and in the midst, 
her medicine chest, as she called it. Both 
mother and children were far from strong 
when they were left. to battle with the 
world: and the mother went. out to daily 
labor, and could barely make enough to 
furnish the table, let alone doctor’s bills, 
medicine and fruit. Baldwin seemed to 
sense tne situation, for it was a mass of 
blossoms every spring, and several barrels 
of the rich. ripe frvit were stored away in 
her cellar every autumn. She always kept. 
a large basketful where the children could 
get at them for meals, between times, and 
luncheons. They often served instead of 
meat and bread. Some women would have 
sold them and spent. the proceeds on doce- 
tor’s bills ‘or fat pork. But she was smart 
enough to see’a better return could be made 
by eating them. The children are healthy: 
and I heard her say not long ago that her 
medicine chest in the back yard made all 
the difference between real hard times and 
getting along comfortably. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


REMOVING EVERGREEN TREES. 


THERE are many localities where a nat- 
ural growth of evergreen trees in the bor- 
ders of woods and the margins of swamps 
afford opportunities for procuring pines 
and cedars. Rows of suitable size, and only 
a few feet high, might be transplanted for 
an occasional ornament of the home of 
the farmer. or for shielding the cattle- 
yards in winter. The difficultv is that 
most farmers are not aware that thev 
can he removed with safety. Thev have 
witnessed some attempts, and the re- 
sult. so far as they have observed, is 
dead trees. They suppose the work to be 
exceedingly difficult or-exnensive. There 
is no donbt that much needless labor is ex- 
pended in the unnecessary attemnts which 
have been made, and’ what has been pub- 
lished on the subject has not greatly helped 
the matter. An excellent work on forest 
trees, and one of the best that has been pub- 
lished in the country, gives the following 
directions for transplanting: “In planting 
trees that arenot small, the roots should he 
extended on all sides to their full length. 
Some advise removing large evergreens with 
a ball of frozen earth around the roots, and 
the roots are almost uniformly cut short.” 
The writer appears not to have been aware 
that the length of the roots of nearly all 
trees is at least as great as their hight, and 
if those which. he describes as not 
small are only twelve feet high, then the 
roots extending twelve feet on each side 
“to their full lergth.” would occupy a cir- 
cle twenty-four feet in diameter—which 
would obviously be quite impracticable. We 
have found the practice of cutting a ball of 
earth, orrather a flat mass, and conveying 
it with the tree, even if the roots are cut 
much shorter than would seem necessary— 
we have found this practice much the safe- 
est and surest in removing trees from their 
native localities. If the mass of earth is 
large enough to hold the tree upright when 
set on the surface of the ground. it is safe 
to insure the life of the tree. Not one in 
twenty properly treated in this way ever 
perishes in removal. These remarks do 
not apply to nursery trees. The work may 
be done any time of year.—Couwntry Gentle- 
man, * 


(-—— At Dinner 


4 your guests are 
Pleased with the 
soup because your 
cook used in making 
it Cudahy’s Rex 
Brand Extract of 
Beef, and the verdict 
was,“ The best soup 
Iever tasted.” The 
concentrated nutri- 
tive qualities and ce- 
licious flavor of Rex 
Brand Extract of 
Beef secured for it 
the Highest Award 
at World's Fair. 

Sample Jar sent free for 6c. to cover postage. 
THE CUDAKY PHARMACEUTICAL CO., 

South Omaha, Neb. 
Our illustrated booklet, ‘“‘ From Ranch to Table,” 


showing how Rex Brand Beef Extract is made, and 
recipes for using it, mailed free, 


Trees « Shrubs 
Parsons & Sons Co. 
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Kissena Nurseries, Flusbing, N. Y. 





Vick’s Floral Guide, 1894, 






NG) ae 


ground,—a dream of beauty. 


order. 











printed in8 different colors, All the leading novelties | Hibiscus, Sunset, 
and the best of the old varieties. These hard times you | Dahlia, Ethel Vick, 
to run any risk. 


eyLs MEASURE. 
essary to advertise that Vick’s seeds grow, this is known | Double Anemone, 
world over, and also that the harvest A very | Charmer Pea, 


i sa an - 
ls. ‘Many concede Vick’s Floral Guide the hand- | Maggie Murphy and 
ees ae wine Wp conte, whieh tase he dkeaten 
pay $360 Gash Prizes for Potatoes. 


The Pioneer Catalogue of Vegetables and Flowers. 
8x12 1-2 ig tra descrip- 
— not mislead; illustrations 
that ct, not exaggerate. 
The cover is charming in harmonious blending of Branching Aster, 
water color prints in green and white, with a gold back- 





NOVELTIES. 


(Often sold for Chrys- 


32 pages of Novelties suthemum.) 


HONEST GOODS | Large Morning Glories, 








other. Potatoes. 





ROCHESTER. N.Y. JAMES V'CK'S SONS. 





Sick Headache 
jaundice, 
liver complaint, 
biliousness, and 
dyspepsia, 
cured by 


Ayer'sCathartic Pills 


Prepared by Dr. J: C, Ayer &Co., Lowell, Mass. 





HOW COMPARISON 
PROFIT 

PER ACRE. 
I CORN, - - - $18.00 
WHEAT, - - 16.50 
MAK OATS, - - - 10.50 
A Gooseberries, - $460.00 
Peaches, - - 444,40 
fe AR Plums, - - - 400.00 
QOurrants, - - 352.00 
Blackberries, - 200.00 
PAY Grapes, - - - 15000 
Pears, - - - 143.00 


If you are ipterested in the 

above remarkable showing, we 

VALUABLE will forward particulars free, 
and demonstrate the absolute 


accuracy of the figures and con- 


i u that these results can 


vince vou th 

be obtained by any intelligent 
NOWLEDGE farmer who will industriously 

follow in the same path of those 

who have succeeded. Address, 


FREE W. S. LITTLE & CO., 
Commercial Nurseries 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy {ei 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORM 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIO 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN Ix 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD. and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains n¢ 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membrane of the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightpess across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggiste 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. HALL CO., NEW YORK, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 














One Month, $0.25 | Two Years, $5. 
Four Months, $1.00} Three Years $7 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8. 
One Year, $3.00 | Five Years, $10. 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each. 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Single Copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 





POSTAGE toany Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of the THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 


Messrs. Sampson, Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 26 num- 
bers, post-paid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
190 Fulton Street, New York City, 





(851) 81 
Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. ; 








(For the week ending Thursday, March 8th, 1894.) 

TEAS.—Green teas have had quite a fair sale 
this week, and the stocks have all been reduced, 
but black teas are very slow and uncertain. 
The quotations are for Amoy, l1@l6c.: Fuchau, 
12@0c.; Formosa, 15@40c.; old Japans, 9@19c., 
and new, 17@30c. 

COFFEE.—The market is strengthening for 
mild grades, but others are dull and quiet. Java 
grades have a better demand, but Brazil coffee 
is unsettled and weak. Java is quoted at 21@30c.: 
Mocha, 24@25c.; Maracaibo, 18144@22c.; Laguayra, 
19@2244c., and Brazil, 174@18c. 

SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet and dull. 
The market is anything but active, and the 
market has a tendency to shrink constantly. 
Cut loaf and crushed are quoted at 5@5 3-l6c.; 
powdered, 414@4 11-16c.; granulated, 4144@4 7-16c., 
and cubes, 44@4 11-l6c. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Coantry dressed 
hogs are weak at 6@8c. per Ib. Dressed mutton 
is a little firm at 5@6éc.; choice wethers, 7c., 
and dressed lambs slow at 6@7‘4c. Dressed 
calves are easier at 5@9c. for country, and city 
dressed, 64@10c. City dressed beef is 5@8c. 
per hb. 

PROVISIONS.—The local market is better 
and closes firm, with the range of prices a little 
better than last week. The whole volume of 
business in provisions is not large. Mess pork 
is steady at $13.25@13.75 per bbl; family, $14@ 
14.50, and short clear, $14.50@16. Beef is quiet, 
with family at $11@14; mess, $8, and extra India 
mess, $21. Beef hams are steady at $16.50 per 
bbl. Pickled shoulders are steady at 6c. per 
i; pickled hams firm at 94c., and pickled bel- 
lies more active at 64@7}¢c. Lard is firmer at 
$7.40 per 100 & for city steam. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The tfor flour 
has improved this week with » ,and trade 
has been a little more active al, around. Th 
inquiries are quite general, ard any further 
advance in wheat may cause quick, brisk trad- 
ing. Spring wheat flour is in pretty good de- 
mand, especially patents. Winter patents are 
$3.30@3.45; straights, $3.10; clears, $2 742.80; 


spring patents, $4, and clears, $2.45¢2.60. South- 


ern flour is more as at $2.50@3 per bbl. 
Rye flour is dull at 32.0 per bbl. Buck- 
wheat flour is nomi $2.35 per sack. Corn- 
meat is steady, with . .ndywine at $2.70, and 


yellow Western, $2.5). 2.70 

GRAINS AND HA\.—The wheat market has 
shown steady improvement this week. Cash 
wheat has been firm and in fairdemand. The 


visible has shown some decrease, and interior 
receipts are not large. In the Northwest there 
is a disposition to buy wheat, and this has 


strnegthened prices here so that speculators are 
taking stock for future selling. Foreign mar- 
kets have been very quiet, and the advance has 
been entirely due to the home demand, espe- 
cially in the Northwest, where v heat-is now the 
strongest. The market reports are all favora- 
ble, and it is expected that cold weather is about 
over with in the wheat belt. May wheat is 644c.; 
No. 2 red cash wheat, f24c., and No. 1 Northern 
Duluth, 67@69%c. Corn has been quiet, fluctu- 
ating according to the movement in wheat. The 
receipts have not fallen off this week as antici- 
pated, but there is considerable talk of a de- 
crease next week. May corn is 43!4c.; No. 2 
cash corn, 43'44@44\4c. Oats are about in the 
same condition as corn. Toward the close they 
have advanced a little, owing to talk about 
lighter receipts, altho the actual receipts are 
larger than last week. No. 2 oats are 374c.; 
No. 2 white, 38'44@39c., and track mixrd, 38@39c. 
Barley is dull, with No 2 Milwaukee at 6lc., and 
ungraded Western, 56@62c. Buckwheat is nom- 
inal, with Canadian in bond at 58@56c., and 
State, 70c. Market is steady for the better 
en of hay. Prime timothy is 8@90c. per 100 

; No. 3 to No. 1, 60@85c.,and clover mixed, 60 
@i0c. Longrye straw is 0@65c. ; short rye, 45c., 
and oat, 40@45c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has been 
badly demoralized this week. Receipts have 
been excessively large. and prices on al! grades 
dropped. It isnow hard work to find proper out- 
lets. State, Pennsylvania and Western extra 
creamery is 22c.; firsts, 20@2Ic.: thirds to seconds, 
16@19c.; State fall make, 15@17c.; Western sum- 
mermake, 13@l6c.; State dairy fresh tubs, 17@ 
21c.; tall or summer make, 13@16‘c.; imitation 
creamery, 13@1ic., and factory, 12@lic. . Cheese 
is firmer, and in g demand for home use and 
export. Large size full creams are 9!4@12c.: 
small size, 94@13c.; choice part skims, 9@10c.; 
common to good, 34@7éc.; State full skims, 2@ 
3c., and Pennsylvania skims, 14@2c. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live. poultry have 
been in excessive demand and weak, but stock 
has cleaned up again and prices are firm. 
Fowls are llc. per ® ; chickens, lV'c.; old roosters, 
6@6k4c.; mixed turkeys, 9@10c.; ducks, 70c.@$1 
per pair, and geese, $1@1.37. Dressed poultry 
isin bad shape. Stocks are excessive and de- 
mand light AjJl hen turkeys are 10c.; old toms, 
54@66c.; Philadelphia chickens, ll@14c.; others, 

12c.; fowls, 8@8%c.; ducks, 7@12c ; Western 
geese, 5@8c., and capons, ll@l6éc. The warm 
weather has weakened eggs, and receipts are 
increasing. Western fresh eggs are lic. per 
doz.; Southern, 1544@16c.; limed, llc., and ice- 
house, $2.50@3 per case. 


FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are firm and mod- 
erate in supply. Baldwins and Greenings are 
50 per bbl., and good to fair, $3.50@4.50. 
ranberries are hardening as stock decreases. 
Cape Cods are $6@8 per bbl., aud Jerseys, $1 75@- 
2.25 per crate. Florida oranges are quiet, with 
Indian Rivers at $2@2.25 per box, and others, 
2; grape fruit, $2@3.50, and tangarines, 
$2@4. Strawberries are firmer at 30@40c. per 
quart. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
are in large supply and dull. Maine are $1.75@- 
2.50 per bbl.; State, $1.50@1.87. and Jerseys, 
$1.25@1.62. Foreign magnums are dul! at $1.50@- 
1.80 per sack, and Bermudas, $5@5.50 per bbl. 
Sweets are easy at $2@3.50. Onions are uiet, 
with white at .50 per bbl., and red and yel- 
low, Ss MSc) ng are ——, Ss bbl.; 
squash, ; Florida tomatoes, $2. per 
crate, and string beans, $2@4.50. 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE NEW YOST TYPEWRITER. 


Made to meet the modern want for a ma- 
chine which prints directly from type, uses no 
ribbon, aligns permanently at the point of 
printing, is light, compact and durable. 

Uses any desired color of iak, copying or 


record. The pads can be changed instantly. 
71 and 73 Broadway, New York 


Yost Writing Machine Company, 25 Sivisn vieaee onan art 
Fo; Old Reliable Standard Pen, We. 048, *°coue Se. ¥- 


STERBROOK’S FALCON 


LEDUNUGT EATER 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


Remington Bicycles, 





Materials and workmanship 3 
are the best obtainable, 
Fitted with the world famoz 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. a 
9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS © 
Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem. _ 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide a 
reputation. Bie 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. = 
REMINGTON ARMS CO,,_ 


313-315 Broadway, New York City, os 
A poet Every-day 


FREE, cotessr ase 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking poweier. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.Latest United 
States Government Food Report. 

ROYAL BAKING PowDeERr Co.. 106 Wall St., N. Y. 








HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS. 
82 Union 8t. Boston Mass 











in cloth. Don’t 


WATCH-CLOCK, 


the greatest novelty of the age. For full particular 4 
Gor. Church ana Vesey Sts. RVs Ol. A 
A.B. &E.L. SHAW, — 
Established 1780. a 

Largest Manufacturers of ; 

ULPIT — 

SUITS, | 





all that S, and 

date pj ST in 
Our %¢ . 

ay: 9) > . 

tion~aicg une awaits your 3, 

s a og. - ispec- 


Stand for 
an Up-to- 


If you are going there you should 
know all about the journey. 
made most comfortably via the 


Santa Fé Route 


Particulars are given in thé book ** To California and Back,”’ 
mailed free on application to . 


JNO. J. BYRNE, 729 Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


COOK'S TOURS. 


FIFTY-SECOND YEAR. 
All Traveling Exp Included 
Eleven parties will leave during the season for 


EUROPE. 


First de; are by White Star Steamer ‘‘ Teun- 
tenic,’’ May 2, a tour of 100 days. visiting Liver- 
pool, London, Paris, Rome, Belgium, Switz- 
erland, etc. 


Following departures May 2%, June 2, 13, 14, 23, 27, 
and 30. 


Ov 

STON 
NEW tee _ PHILADELPHa 7 
ities CHICAGO, ; 


SAN Pp 
AN FRANCIsco, 


27 SUDBURY 8ST. 
It 1S Boston, Mass. 


Send Se. stamp for new 100-page 


A SURE CURE FOR CATARRH. 


DETRorr, 
DENVER 











CHINA 

JAPAN F 

HAWAII 
AUSTRALIA 


e: INDIA 














TEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 


HAIR RESTORED to youthful color by Dr, 
Hays’ Hair Health. Removes dandruff. Don’t stain, 


50c. Send to London Supply Co. 853 B’way ,N.Y.., 
for Hair Book and box Have’ Kau. Coane, Bast Cora Ours, bow F REE 





TOURS TO EUROPE. 


Send for Itineraries to Edwin Jones,462 Putnam Ave., 
a. N.Y. $320 wares) allexpenses. Sailing 
June, July. FALL TOUR TO HOLY LAND. 


Burlington 
Houte 


Atlantic passage tickets and independent T “8 

railroad and stenmer tickets for all routes. Esti- AND 
mates for any tour furnished free. ; a a 
TO : 








Tours in the Rocky Mountains. 

The “Scenic Line of the World,’”’ the 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, offers to 
tourists in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico 
the choicest resorts, and to the trans-conti- 
nental traveler the grandest scenery. 


Double daily train service with through 
Pullman sleepers and tourists’ cars between 
_Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


For elegantly illustrated descriptive books, address 
S. K. HOOPER, S. P. A., Denver, Cole. 








STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
Are pot up successfnily by Decorators or Carpenters 
in all classes of buildings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many patterns made, 


HENRY 8. NORTBROP;30 Rose Street: New York. 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CES CONN. 


Send for programme ,free). 
THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 Broadway, New York, 332 Washington 
Street, Boston. 





MISS HALE’S EUROPE CLASS 
for Young La*ies. Sails June 2. Number limited. 
Highest references required. Circulars. 
THOMAS COOK & SON, 
New York, Fhiladelphia. 











RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 


Parties will leave New Yerk as follows 
for Magnifi Sight-Seeing Tours 





Branch Warehouses 
87 John St., New York and 
19 Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Eogines, Pump Chain and 
Fixtures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydrants. Street Washers, 
etc. 


EUROPEAN TOURS 
SPECIAL FEATURES. SELECT PARTIES. 
Organized 1852. Elegantly illustrated “‘ Itinerary.” 
Howard S. Paine, A.M.,M.D., Albany, N. ¥. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 





FOUR TRAINS DAILY 





WorksFounded in 1832 


2 | Ay 867; Vienna, Austria, in 1873, 
b+» & and’ Centennial Exhibition, 


MONARCH BICYCLES, 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition, received a gen- 
eral award for all points, including 


DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP & FINISH. 
; —> A 





ee — 


Better ride a MONARCH and keep in front. You 
can beat em. 


Prices range from 890.00 to 8125.00, 
Weigbts—tv enty-two to thirty-four pounds. 
Write for catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CO., 


Cor. Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
(Retail Salesreom +280 Wabash Ave.) 





Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the ** Phillips- 
Rock Isiand” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the *“*‘Great Rech 
Island Reute’’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, N. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, J. L. Leomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent, 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York. 





RE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


ye @ charm 
ata or of about four do! per rho 
a 
tds M e'% BO ee way, New York. 
oF aE OUTERBRIDGE & CO. Agente y 
39 Broadway, New York. 





Beyond the Rockies. 


Ne. 1, April 23d. A 75 Days’ Trip through 
Colorado, New Mexico, California, the Pacific North- 
west, Alaska, Montana, and the Yellowstone National 
Park. 

Ne, 2, April 23. AGS Days’ Trip, the same 
as No.1, but omitting Alaska. 

Ne. 3, April 23. A 62 Daye’ Trip through 
New Mexico, Arizona, California, Nevada, Utah and 
Colorado. .. 

The Yosemite Valley may be visited in connection 
with either of these excursions. 

No. 4, May 23. A 45 Days’ Trip across the 
Continent and to Alaska, outward by the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, and homeward through the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

The parties will travel in Magnificent Special 
Vestibuled Trains, with Dining Cars and all 
other first-class appointments. 


Celorade Tours: Parties leave New York 
monthly for The Colorado at Glenwood Springs. 
Special Trains Through Cen!ral and Nerth- 
ern Europe. the partiesto leave New York Aprij 
wth and June 26th. : 
Independent Railroad Tickets to al points. 
Gzsend for descriptive book, mentiegiimg the par- 
ticular tour desired. 
RAYMOND & WHITCOMB. 
31 Bast 14th St. (corner of Union &q.), New York. 
oY 


At-+ Price Sesser 





THE INDEPENDENT PRES8s, 41 AND 43 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 





isthe name of the 
bicvcle you will 
wish to ride. Do 
not purchase ais 
hicvele until vou, 
have examined 
this make. 
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Warwick Cvele MM 
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